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Some Suggestions on Acquiring 
Skills in Teaching Business 


by Ronald R. Stms and John G. Veres 
Business Schools, Management 
Teachers, Teaching Methods 

Some conceptions of what constitutes 
good teaching are listed and grouped in 
three categories: systematic-research, 


philosophy-theory, and art- craft. - 
Teaching 


styles and specific skills or 
behaviours are discussed within-these 
categories and in the context of the 
literature. This framework is seen as a 
useful way of relating business and 
teaching experience to teachers’ needs 
and of providmg developmental stages 
for teacher growth. 


Exploring the Potential for 
Problem-Based Learning in 
Syndicate 

by Richard Teare and Gary Akehurst 
-1 ng Sauka. aiora Models 
The business environment requires 
graduates who are adaptive and able to 
develop and implement appropriate 
solutions to business problems. The 
contention of this paper is that problem- 
based learning is an essential element 
of final year undergraduate studies in 
applied business subjects. Examples of 
syndicate based collaborative projects 
with national and regional companies are 
used to illustrate the potential utility of 
this approach. 


Getting Up to Speed: Establishing 
an Innovative MBA Foundation 
Course 


by Theodore T. Herbert and Martin 
Schatz 


Business Schools, Evaluation, Teaching 
Methods - 

Entering full-time MBA students have 
often not developed the foundation skills 
that will facilitate their entry mto MBA 


studies; indeed, students with non- 
busmess backgrounds face the need to 
acquire the basic concepts of business 
with which to attack their studies on an 
equal footing with those who have 
academic or practical experience in 
business. This article reports the 
development of an innovative academic 
programme used by a private Graduate 
School of Business to focus , diverse 
resources on its entering full-time 
student class, to give them - that 
consistent and relevant background 
deemed vital to their full integration in 
their programmes of study. Subjective 
evaluations of the programme are 
reported, with implications for 
transference to other MBA 
programmes, or to undergraduate 
programmes in business. 


Marketing and Languages: 
An Apea Model 

by Ian McCall 

Business Schools, Languages, 
Marketing Education 
Traditional associating 
languages with have riot 
emphasised the ways in which learning 
a language must be based on how it is 
used in and reflects its society. A 
framework is proposed for an integrated 
course in which knowledge of a 


courses 
business 


language — 
is consciously related to the processes 


of interpersonal communication and the 
cultural aspects of marketing and 
negotiation. 


Adaptable Facilities: An Improved 
Environment for Business and 
Office Studies in Further 


Problems to be overcome in making the 
transition from the traditional classroom 
to a learning environment more closely 





matched to the conditions of the real 
office include provision for a different 
mix of activities, greater variety of space 
types and sizes, mult+function spaces 
and flexible planning for growth with 
respect to furniture and services. 
Guidelines are given for staged 
development of such facilities. 


Emerging Issues in the Growth of 
Non-College Education and 
Training Programmes 

by Robert C. Haring and John L. Tarver 
Education; Tiduatial Training, Traine: 
Universities, USA 

The purposes of this article are to (1) 
explore typical non-college courses and 
programmes, which may be 
recommended for formal college credit 
and mdirectly address a vast market 
potential for university involvement in 
industry and government educational 
pursuits, (2) indicate the nature of non- 
campus business courses and 
programmes for comparison, (3) explore 
a number of critical issues in credit 
review, and (4) indicate some of the 
options and opportunities. 


The ‘New MBA” — What It 
Means for Managers 


by John Peters 


Education, Training, Management 
Development 


An overview of the MBA is given, 
followed by an account of the new-style 
MBA: what it offers, its advantages and 
the cost. Two\new MBA programmes 
are assessed ahd compared. 


Evaluating an Interpersonal 
Skills Training Programme 

by David W.G. Hind 

Training, Interpersonal Skills, 
Questionnaires 

Interpersonal skills traming is shown to 
be of value for all students of Busmess 
Studies and Marketing. This article 
evaluates the implementation of a 
previously published design for a four- 
stage programme of mterpersonal skills 
training by the administration of pre- and 
post-training questionnaires. The 
findings show that awareness of the need 
for, knowledge and understanding of, and 
framework for assessing and modifying 
such skills were developed in the tramed 
students. 


Skilt Development on Business 
Studies Programmes 

by Ehzabeth M. Wilson, Margaret A. Rad 
and Linda Sinclair 

Business Schools, Education, Skills 


A logical and coherent framework has 
been developed to help in the teaching 
of skills. The approach involved drawing 
up an inventory of skills required by 
employers, and the compiling of a skills 
map. Information was then obtained 
from former BTEC, HND Busmess 
Studies students and management 

. This was supplemented by 


data from the literature on basic 


business skills. 
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by 
Ronald R. Sims and John G. Veres 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, VA and Auburn University at 
Montgomery, Montgomery, AL, USA 


There are some teaching skills that most of us would agree that all 
business teachers ought to possess. All business teachers, for example, 
ought to be able to structure knowledge in a way that promotes 
understanding, and they ought to be able to manage groups of learners. 
However, beyond a few obvious skills such as these, identifying 
universal business teaching skills is a difficult task, because 
identification of required teaching skills emerges from one’s conception 
of what constitutes good teaching. The purpose of this paper is to 
discuss the authors’ conceptions of good business teaching and teaching 
skills, and to propose how these skills might be treated in the education 
of business teachers. 


Six Conceptions of Good Teaching 
There are many ways good teaching can be conceptualised. Some of these 
conceptions are: 

(1) operationalising learning principles; 

(2) following a tested model; 

(3) doing what effective teachers do; 

(4) implementing a philosophical model; 

(5) implementing a theoretical model; 

(6) performing in creative, resourceful ways. 


The first three conceptions, as can be seen in Figure 1, are systematic and all 
have been derived from research. The first conception, operationalismg leaming 
principles, results from translated laboratory research. Good teaching from this 
perspective is based on learning principles such as transfer, memory, retention, 
reinforcement and motivation and the appropriate use of them in the classroom. 
Hunter’s mastery teaching (1982) is a noteworthy example of this notion of good 
teaching. Her seven-step model has been formally evaluated by teachers, but 
its main source of justification is its relationship to learning principles. 
Following a tested model of good teaching, the second conception comes from 
experimental research. In this type of research, a view of good teaching is developed 
through logical reasoning and previous research; good teaching is defined in terms 
of specific teaching acts, and then it is evaluated. The evaluation: phase consists 
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Figure 1. 
Conceptions of Good 
Teaching 


Systematic-Research Conceptions 


Operationalising learning principles 
Following a tested model 
Doing what effective teachers do 
Philosophy heory Conceptions 
Implementing a philosophical model 
Implementing a theoretical model 
Art-Craft Conceptions 


Performing in creative, resourceful ways 





of training teachers in its use, controlling confounding variables, employing the 
model for a specified period of time, and pre- and post-testing students. 

If the specific teaching acts promote. student learning as the model suggests, 
a conception of good teaching will have been identified and initially verified. An 
example of good teaching that has been tested m this way is Bloom’s mastery 
of learning|1|. Bloom’s mastery of learning prescriptions emerge from a model 
which consists of student cognitive and affective entry characteristics, instructional 
behaviours derived from learning research, and several types of learning outcomes. 

The third conception, domg what effective teachers do, comes from process- 
product, correlational research conducted by Stallings and Kaskowitz(2], Brophy 
and Everston[3], Fisher et a/./4], Coker et al.[5], and others. In this research, 
effective teachers are identified on the basis of some criterion (such as standardised 
achievement test scores of their students), and their teaching is examined to 
determine the behaviours they use and do not use. The behaviours of the teachers 
who have high-achieving students become the definition of what good teaching 
is. This technique resulted in the set of procedures that Rosenshine 
[6] has labelled ‘‘direct instruction.” 

The next two conceptions are philosophy-theory conceptions. Their foundation 
is not based on what works. Rather, their foundation is based on what ought to 
work or what is morally right. The fourth conception, following a philosophical 
model of good teaching, comes from inquiry into the nature of persons and 
knowledge. In this perspective, acceptable and moral ways of mteracting with people 
and knowledge are identified. These ways are then translated into classroom 
practices. Teachers who use the practices are considered good teachers because 
the practices are consistent with a philosophical position. Experiential learning 
and open education are examples of this view of good teaching|7| The bases of 
open education are that learners are self-directed, responsible decision makers 
and that the chief function of knowledge is to aid problem solving. 

Implementing a theoretical model of good teaching, the fifth conception is the 
same as following a tested model of good teaching, except that a model has been 
formally tested. A model of good teaching is developed through logic, synthesis 


age ae 


of research, or insight. The model consists of specification of the elements of Acquiring Skills 


good teaching, description of the relationship of the elements, and identtfication 
of resultant classroom actions. Tb the extent that a teacher is able to implement 
the model, he or she is considered a good teacher. Evidence of the impact of 
teaching on students is not emphasised in judging the efficacy of this model. 

Examples of good teaching from this perspective include team teaching, discovery 
learning, and the use of behavioural objectives. 

The last conception of good teaching, performing in creative, resourceful ways, 
is an art-craft conception. The essence of this view of good teaching is invention 
and personalisation. A good teacher is a person who assesses the needs and 
possibilities of a situation and creates and uses practices that have promise for 
that situation. Teaching is a reflective, individualistic activity from this point of 
view. Current proponents of this conception include Wolfe[8], Eisner[9], Tom[10] 
and Rubin{11]. 

To some extent these conceptions of teaching are arbitrary frameworks, as are 
other conceptions of teaching such as those of Nuthall and Snook[12] or Joyce 
and Weil[13]. For example, operationalising learning principles could be viewed 
as a type of untested theoretical model of teaching. However, it was formulated 
as a separate conception and placed in the systematic-research group because 
of its close adherence to research findings. Also, many theoretical models draw 
on learning research, but often the models draw on logic and other elements as 
should be viewed as convenient heuristics for examining teaching skills rather than 
as ftxed domains. 


Emerging Teaching Skills 

Many of the teaching skills that are emphasised m these conceptions of good 
teaching differ significantly even though, as mentioned earlier, there are some 
classroom skills which ought to be present in all teaching. The major teaching 
skills from systematic-research conceptions are specific, detailed classroom acts. 
The specific acts associated with direct instruction as identified by Rosenshme 
[6] include clear goals, teacher-directed activities, narrow questions, immediate 
reinforcement, and monitonng of performance. Hunter’ [14] specific acts of mastery 
teaching are anticipatory set, objectives, instructional input, modelling, checking 
for understanding, guided practice, and independent practice. These lists of specific 
teaching skills are highly compatible. Together, the lists mdicate that the skills 
of teaching consist of the teacher’s getting students ready to learn, presenting 
information to be learned, checking students’ understandmg through questioning, 
providing practice with close monitoring, and reviewing at regular intervals. 
According to the systematic-research perspective, teachers who employ these 
specific behaviours will facilitate students’ learning. 

Teaching skills from philosophy-theory conceptions may include many of the 
behaviours that classroom research has revealed, but the emphasis is different. 
Rather than isolated acts, the major skills are those associated with interpretation. 
The teacher’s job is to come to understand the philosophical or theoretical model 
and to employ a consistent, compatible set of behaviours suggested or inferred 
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from the model. Some models are more specific than others in terms of classroom 
acts, but all usualy require some measure of elucidation or deduction. A 
philosophical model such as open education requires a great deal of interpretation 
to arrive at specific, Interactive teacher behaviours. A theory-based model could 
provide guidelines for questioning, reacting and clarifying. It would require only 
minimal interpretation related to presenting the discrepant event, pacing, grouping 
and other matters. From the philosophy-theory perspective, teachers who employ 
the behaviours that the model contains, whatever they are, will benefit their 
students m the direction the model specifies. 

From the art-craft conception of good teaching the major skills of teaching are 
assessment, reflection, and application or invention. Teachers need to be able 
to analyse a teaching-learning situation to ascertain its characteristics. On the basis 
of this analysis, the teacher then identifies and uses particular behaviours for 
particular purposes. These behaviours are either personal routmes m which the 
teacher is especially proficient or they are novel acts created from the situation 
that exists. 

Tom[10] sees teaching as a craft that consists of mechanical skills, analytic 
knowledge, and application ability; and, im addition, teaching has moral 
characteristics. Eisner[9] talks about these skills in a slightly different way. He 
calls the assessment-reflection stage connoisseurship. Behaviours that teachers 
retrieve from past experiences are the craft of teachmg. Behaviours that the 
teachers create are the art of teachmg. Good teaching from the art-craft perspective 
is doing whatever needs to be done. It is taken as an article of faith that teachers 
are capable of finding and using appropriate acts for the situations that arise. 

Perhaps an analogy will help to clanfy the differences m teaching skills among 
these three types of conceptions of good teaching. If teaching were acquirmg 
clothing, then the systematic-research person probably would select a ready-made 
suit from a department store rack and wear it. The philosophy-theory person would 
purchase an appealing pattern, carefully follow the pattern after clarifying all 
directions to make his or her own suit, and then wear the suit. The art-craft person 


, would avoid both the rack and the pattern. He or she would be a couturier who 


would evaluate the dominant features of his or her body and the situations in which 
the suit would be worn. Then he or she would design an original creation, prepare 
the material, sew it together, and then wear it, perhaps for only one occasion. 
In clothing procurement and in teaching, systematic-research provides ready-made 
specific solutions, philosophy-theory provides ready-made general solutions, and 
art-craft provides custom- and self-made solutions. Reflection, decision making, 
and independent action increase as one moves from systematic-research, through 
philosophy-theory, to art-craft. 

In summary, the main teaching skills of systematic-research as currently revealed 
by the existent literature are applying the specific acts of presenting, checking 
and questioning; the main teaching skills of philosophy-theory are interpretation 
and consistent application of the revealed acts; and the main teaching skills of 
art-craft are observation, reflection, and identification and use of appropriate acts. 
This is not to say that these skills do not overlap or that the three types of skills 
are totally discrete sets. Certainly some mterpretation is required by systematic- 


k 


research, some philosophy-theory prescribes quite specific acts, and research- Acquiring Skills 


produced behaviour can be useful to art-craft. Each type of conception represents 
a set of behaviours that are strongly, but not exclusively, associated with that 
conception. 


Educating Business Teachers 

If we accept that teachmg skills are not independent conceptions of good teaching 
and that there are multiple sets of skills, a problem arises: what teaching skills 
ought business teachers to acquire? Three positions that can be taken in regard 
to this problem are: 


(i) teach all of the skills, but permit each business teacher to select the 
conception and skills that he or she prefers; 


(2) teach all of the skills and assist all business teachers to be proficient in 
all of them; or 


(3) teach all of the skills, but teach sequentially over the early career of the 
business teacher. 


The first position is based on the proposition that the three types of conceptions 
represent philosophical viewpoints. They are equally valid notions of teaching but 
they are mcompatible. Business teachers cannot embrace all three positions 
because the positions are based on contrasting views of reality. Some business 
teachers will prefer one conception and its skills because the conception is 
consistent with the teachers’ values and beliefs about education. Other teachers 
with different convictions will prefer other conceptions. Rather than requiring 
business teachers to learn and accept all of the skills or requiring business teachers 
to accept a single set of skills, the first position suggests that teachers will be 
more successful if they are made familiar with all conceptions and skills but are 
permitted to choose those that fit them. This position may be appropriate for 
the experienced business teacher who knows the reality of business schools and 
teaching and has reflected on it, but it seems to be inappropriate for the uninitiated 
novice. Most new business teachers may not yet have discovered their educational 
values and beliefs, especially if they have no previous business or real work 
experience. 

The second position is ‘probably appropriate for neither the novice nor the 
experienced business teacher. This position is based on the proposition that the 
three conceptions represent sets of neutral techniques, all useful depending on 
one’s setting. From this perspective, the ideal organisational behaviour teacher 
is the teacher who possesses an extensive repertoire of skills. Business teachers 
who possess only a few skills are deficient. The business teacher becomes a kind 
of contingency theorist, applying whatever portion of the relevant theory which 
seems to be called for by a given situation. This position is inappropriate because 
It is unachievable. All business teachers cannot acquire proficiency in all of the 
skills. Some business teachers will be more able lecturers, some more able 
diagnosticians, some more able implementers of models, and some more able 
creators of practice. Only a rare teacher will use all skills with adeptness. 
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The third position is based on the proposition that the three types of conceptions 
and their skills represent a hierarchy, the first level being systematic-research skills, 
and the third level being art-craft skills. From this perspective the mature, 
consummate business teacher is the teacher who has reached the level of the 
artist-craftsperson. Implicit in this proposition is the understanding that the 
hierarchy of skills should be taught 

This third position has promise, but the acquiring of the skills must be related 
to developmental states of teachers analogous to Fuller’s[15] stages of teacher 
concerns or Wolfe’s[8] stages of learning in the development of applied behavioural 
scientists. Certainly uninitiated or beginning business teachers should not be 
burdened with the total hierarchy of skills. The practical, specific skills of systematic- 
research that will help them be successful busmess teachers might be most 
appropriate for these novices. Thorough understanding and skilful application of 
getting students ready to learn, presenting information to be learned and reviewing 
at regular intervals may well be an appropriate goal at this level. 

For business teachers with some experience who are beginning to understand 
the reality of the classroom, perhaps philosophy-theory skills should be stressed. 
At this stage, examination of philosophical positions and various teaching theories 
should receive emphasis. When business teachers reahse that they can survive 
in the classroom and that they can actually teach and manage learners, they are 
ready for concentration on art-craft skills. They have achieved a level of security 
that permits them to stand back and think about what they have been doing and 
in which direction they may wish to move. Here reflection and active 
experimentation should be fostered. 


Conclusions 

How, then, can we portray these differing skills m a manner which may benefit 
educators of business teachers? The authors would propose a hierarchical structure 
of business teaching skills. This hierarchical relationship of the three sets of skills 
discussed above is illustrated in Figure 2. At each level of teacher development, 
a different set of skills is emphasised, but the other skills are not totally ignored. 
Further, some teachers will, of course, be ready for extensive treatment of art- 
craft skills as novices while other teachers, with many years of teaching experience, 
will require lengthy development of systematic-research skills. 

It may be inferred from analyses by Gage[16|, Hunter[14] and others, that in 
addition to meeting the needs of teachers at various stages of their development, 
this hierarchical view of teaching skills may have another benefit. Neither Gage 
nor Hunter discuss philosophy-theory, but each sees systematic-research as a 
necessary prerequisite to art-craft. Hunter believes that science provides principles 
or basic skills of teaching. Art, she says, is the synthesis and embellishment of 
the basic skills. Gage’s position is that science has not produced a set of laws 
that make predictability and control in the real world of teaching possible. Science 
has produced useful relationships which teachers can adapt in response to changes 
in objectives, students, tasks and other variables. This adapting of the products 
of science is the art of teaching, according to Gage. 


Novice Teacher Developing Teacher Expenienced Teacher 


Systematic-Research 
Skills: 
Presenting, 
checking, 
questioning 


Philosophy heory Skills: 
Interpretation, consistent 
application 


Art-Craft Skills: 
Observation, reflection, 
application, creation 





The goal of the education of business teachers must be to help teachers become 
increasingly more skilful and thoughtful m their work. If teacher training is seen 
as a long-term endeavour and systematic research skills are emphasised early 
in the teacher-development process and philosophy-theory and art-craft skills are 
emphasised later, this goal may become more of a reality. 
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Exploring the Potential for 
Problem-Based Learning in 
Syndicates 


by 
Richard Teare and Gary Akehurst 
Dorset Institute of Higher Education 


The logical focus for final-year undergraduate studies in applied 
business subjects is problem-based learning. Business simulations offer 
good potential for developing managerial skills during this transition 
period between education and industry. Yet this orientation can be 
difficult to manage and integrate with other curricular activities. The 
group or syndicate exercise offers perhaps the most flexibility and 
potential for management development because it can be used to 
examine particular business problems in a participative, non-directive 
way. 


Achieving the desired balance between learning exercises which are authentic to 
student entry level business situations and those which are more appropriate to 
later career stages may require some experimentation. It is also necessary to 
devise learning objectives and consider the possible outcomes for the established 
situation mix. In order to explore the potential for problem-based learning in 
syndicates it is helpful to consider some of the outcomes of this approach. 
Iftustrations are drawn from the experiences of others and personal reflections 
on imdustrially funded project work undertaken in syndicates by final year 
undergraduates. 


The Concept of Problem-Based Learning 

The ability to think effectively and creatively about problems is particularly 
important to managers working in an environment characterised by rapid change 
and innovation. Birch{1] argues that when problem-based learning is used as a 
structured method of enquiry, it can have a beneficial long-term effect on the pursuit 
of intellectual skills and knowledge: 
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and less focused approaches to undergraduate study. 
The implication is that carefully defined business problems, which can be unravelled 
and solved by recourse to appropriate techniques, will have a progressive and 
positive effect on the student’s level of confidence and motivation. Busmess 
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problems are thereby more hkely to be viewed as an intellectual challenge than 
a personal threat. 

According to Lewis|2| the success of problem-based learning in groups may 
depend on the willingness of members to accept delegated responsihility for aspects 
of the curriculum. This also implies acceptance of the need to work without close 
supervision and direction. The participative and co-operative nature of problem- 
based learning in groups additionally provides experience of role negotiation. 
Learning when to listen, when to be assertive or passive are integral to personal 
development, and vital to managerial effectiveness. 


Management Development 

Problem-based learning has traditionally been associated with postgraduate or post- 
experience business education, and is particularly relevant to the functional basis 
of course units concerned with busmess policy and aspects of strategic 
management|3, 4]. Wagstaff suggests the reason for this: 

‘An underlying assumption about such courses seems to be that course members are likely to 

move, either immediately upon completion of their programme or at sometime in the near future, 

into senior management positions where they will be involved in making the types of strategic 

decisions which are the focus of such a course. 
Wagstaff reasons that this assumption may also apply to comparable undergraduate 
course units. There are however, several distinctions which must be recognised. 
The more limited mdustrial and managerial experience of undergraduates would 
suggest that problem-based learnmg requires a supportive programme of more 
theoretical study. Such a programe should focus on the principles and techniques 
which are most applicable to the formative stage of the student’s career. 

In business sectors where career progression for undergraduates is rapid, 
problem-based learning may have a critical role. The manager requires more than 
technical expertise. The effective manipulation of busmess information requires 
analytical skills, confidence and judgement. Of necessity the manager must also 
possess an array of interpersonal skills which develop from an expenential base. 
In this respect, problem-based learning in syndicates can be particularly beneficial. 


Syndicate-Based Learning 
Reviewing the educational benefits of syndicate based learning, Collier[5] refers 
to a ‘‘syndicate’’ as: 
... Classes of college students divided into groupe af up to ten members and assigned exercises 
to be carried out on a co-operative basis by the syndicates acting as teams; the syndicates are 
working in some degree of independence and the members are on an equal footing. 
Reported findings include increased student involvement in academic study, 
characterised by better attendance and greater expenditure of time on the work 
away from formal classes, greater course satisfaction, wider subject reading, a 
strong desire to complete the tasks undertaken and to subsequently pursue related 
study. Collier also found that this positive attitude to the subject matter was 
accompanied by increased co-operation and willingness to listen between syndicate 
members, and a stronger sense of mutual obligation. There are also indications 
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of improved performance in higher-order intellectual skills, especially relating to Problem-Based 


the interpretation and extrapolation of data, the application of learned principles 
in new situations and the synthesis of diverse material to form a coherent whole. 
The unitary sense of purpose created by syndicate based learning has also been 
found to increase individual levels of intellectual stimulation. 

It is possible to conclude that the potential for personal development, and the 
level of group involvement m problem resolution will be mfluenced by student 
perceptions of the learnmg material. In essence this means that realism and 
relevance to career intentions are especially important. Td substantiate this 
viewpoint, it is necessary to consider some of the practical issues surrounding 
the use of simulations m busmess education. 


Simulating Business Problems 
The established use of published case-study material in business education indicates 
wide acceptance of the ‘‘case method’’. Rendell/6] summarises the main functions: 


A case study uses a simulated situation, real or tmagmary as a basis for the learning process, 
with particular emphasis on the development of the skills required m problem identification, 
data analysis and decision making. 

Written cases can be used to illustrate or derive business principles,-and can be 
sequenced by teaching objectives, by complexity of material or by the industries, 
sectors and businesses they represent|7| Although case studies can provide an 
effective resource, they also have a number of limitations. Even when they are 
used, for example, m competitive situations, it is difficult to simulate the emotional 
pressures which would be experienced in real life. 


Realistic Problem-Based Syndicate Projects 

The effective use of problem-based learning m syndicates is illustrated by Fawcett 
et al., 9, 10] who have used a non-directive group project to facilitate 
multidisciplinary subject integration during final-year undergraduate studies in 
catering administration. Their experiences indicate that with careful planning and 
appropriate encouragement and counsellmg, students will derive increased 
confidence and wisdom from the processes of negotiating with others and decision 


making. 

The personal reflections which follow also relate to group project work undertaken 
by catering degree students as an integral part of the fmal-year programme of 
studies. During the last three years successive cohorts have undertaken a total 
of five collaborative projects with regional and national companies. In each case 
the students were given a project brief, a budget and a strict completion deadhne. 
The syndicate groups were later required to present their findings to an invited 
panel of industrialists. The examples have been selected to illustrate the scope 
for using realistic problem-based learning exercises. 

Wability of a Proposed Joint Venture 

This exercise was to assess the viability of a proposed joint venture between 
Trusthouse Forte Ltd and British Rail with reference to passenger-tram catering, 
and required students to evaluate the strategic implications, and forecast the market 
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potential using two main lines in the Southern region as the basis for a pilot 
investigation. The syndicate groups were provided with an information pack which 
included company history and other profile information; published accounts; details 
of the budget allocation and expenditure guidelmes; and details of mformation 
gathering trips which had been arranged with British Rail. The syndicate reports 
were presented to an audience of students and a panel of eight assessors from 
four national companies. 

This project took place during a period of press speculation concerning the future 
provision of passenger-train catermg. The students were therefore required to 
approach the brief with sensitivity. The task of assessing the existing operations 
and future options was accomplished with considerable ingenuity and skill within 
one academic term, largely in extracurricular time. The work was treated so 
seriously that intense secrecy surrounded the development of rival proposals 
derived from each group’s research activities. Although a competitive atmosphere 
was sustained between groups, the mternal cohesion of each syndicate was 
remarkable. The unity of purpose engendered by the size of the task and the 
level of commitment necessary to complete the work on time, seemed to counteract 
the natural inclination of some syndicate members to dominate or opt out of the 
proceedings. 

Consumer Preferences for Bournemouth Hotels 

The membership of a marketing consortium required the compilation and computer- 
based analysis of a nationally distributed questionnaire to establish consumer 
preferences. Syndicate groups also undertook a regional tourism analysis and 
conducted qualitative market research in six member hotels. The collated research 
findings were formally presented by the students to a gathering of the consortium’s 
hotel general managers. 

In contrast to the proposed jomt-venture project, the nature of this work required 
co-operation and collaboration both withm and between syndicate groups at every 
stage. Part of the market research work involved the coding, analysis and 
interpretation of several thousand returned questionnaires using the SPSS-X 
statistical package. It was therefore necessary for representatives from each 
syndicate group to learn how to use the software, and to determine how to interpret 
and present the survey results. Several of the hotel general managers assigned 
to work with the syndicate groups were sufficiently impressed by the quality of 
work to invite an assessment of operational aspects beyond the scope of the project 
brief. In one instance students stayed overnight to assess the hotel’s features and 
facilities from a consumer perspective. The close haison with the consortium’s 
marketing team and hotel general managers was an important contributory success 
factor. The tendency of syndicates to act in isolation was prevented by the 
commercial reality of the project, and the collaborative nature of the tasks it 
contained. 


Business Plan for an Inflight Catering Unit 
The plan for the catermg unit, which was to be opened at a specified UK airport, 
required extensive collaboration with the sponsors, Trusthouse Forte Inflight 





Services who undertook the project briefing and provided background information Problem-Based 


on the company’s operations; the unit and local area information; unit financial 
information; sample unit equipment lists; vehicle mformation; shuttle and charter 
flight schedules; projected passenger forecasts; meal loadings/atrcraft types; sample 
crew and flight meal specifications; sample stores and equipment lists and sample 
aircraft galley plans. The syndicate groups were allocated eight weeks to research 
and prepare a report detailing their proposals for the commissioning programme 
and business development. Boardroom-style presentations were made to a panel 
of company directors and general managers. 

This project had a detailed and specific brief, which included a one-day 
introduction to operational aspects at a comparable inflight catering unit. The 
complex technical detail meant that syndicate groups had to compromise between 
trading and retaining the confidentiality of information. The brief issued by the 
sponsoring company was also designed with their management-development 
programme in mind, and assumed a certain degree of specialist knowledge. In 
this situation the syndicates overcame the problem by becoming mutually 
supportive. They recognised the need to share general msights and background 
industrial experience whilst retammg their own stylised response to the brief. 
Mutual support was also necessary to attain sufficient operational and financial 
understanding to sustam the debate with the assessment panel members, who 
were able to question the feasibility of every aspect of their proposals. 


Conclusion 

Problem-based learnmg in syndicates provides an effective and versatile way of 
developing and integrating skills and applied business subjects. These considerations 
are particularly relevant and helpful to the period of transition and adjustment that 
students must make at the beginning of their career. Collaborative projects are 
especially useful m this respect because they facilitate the simulation of commercial 
decision processes and conditions more realistically. Experience suggests that 
they can also be used to create cohesion within groups, and competition or co- 
operation between groups. 

There are other benefits which accrue from collaborative work. The attraction 
of working on behalf of potential employers in an educational context promotes 
commitment and professionalism. Students gain a deeper understanding of 
organisational issues, and can use this experience during subsequent career 
interviews. Employers often obtain fresh insights on long-term problems, and they 
have the opportunity to open informal discussions about available career 
opportunities. Business education must offer the prospect of skills acquisition, 
development and application. Problem-based learning in syndicates offers the 
potential to sustain each of these requirements in the most realistic way possible. 
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Getting Up to Speed: 
Establishing an Innovative MBA 
Foundation Course 


Theodore ýA Herbert 
Rollins College, Florida and 
Martin Schatz 
Crummar Graduate School of Business, Florida, USA 


Many two-year MBA programmes draw substantial numbers of students 
who do not possess undergraduate degrees in business; in particular, 
these programmes may encounter some difficulty in ensuring that each 
entering student is well-equipped with an appropriate overview of 
business and management, and with the requisite skills with which 
to perform effectively both in the MBA programmes and in his or her 
career. 

This has been a concern at the reporting institution, an AACSB- 
accredited Graduate School of Business in a relatively small private 
college located in the Southern United States. The Graduate School of 
Business was recently given a high ranking among accredited MBA 
programmes in the USA, as well as being ranked among the top ten 
MBA programmes in the Southern States. 

The purpose of this report is to share our experience of developing 
a programme of preparation for entering full -time MBA students through 
an integrated foundation exposure to basic skills and perspectives in 
a week-long intensive course. 


The faculty and administration in MBA programmes may share the belief that 
preparation prior to starting formal classwork can enhance the students’ success 
in copmg with the academic programme; such preparation may consist of foundation 
skills and orientations that underte such content courses as Economics, Marketing, 
Management and Finance. MBA faculty often assert that MBA coursework is 
different from undergraduate work in business, in sophistication and in perspective, 
as well as in the nature of managerial decision quality. 

Yet students entering the MBA programme are faced with the difficult task of 
learning at several levels at once: the obvious task is to absorb and deal effectively 
with the content of a course; the less-obvious parallel task is that of developing 
process skills such as computer facility, case analysis and classroom contribution. 
Another less obvious task for the student is that of developing social integration 
and support systems with their peers for effective learning opportunities outside 
the classroom. And, finally, they must gain insight into the way in which the MBA 
instructional system and the core methodologies that characterise the mstitution 
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are intended to function — the rules of the game. The full impact of all this can 
be considerable — and even frightening for the entering MBA student. 

A subsidiary question of how to integrate students with non-business backgrounds 
into the busmess discipline is an active source of inquiry, often resolved through 
discipine-related coursework in foundation courses. Yet, in many programmes, 
coursework is waived for students who, perhaps in undergraduate business 
programmes have had what are deemed to be courses equivalent m content to 
introductory MBA-level courses. This practice seems reasonable, yet may result 
m other positive benefits being foregone. One of these lost opportunities is the 
building of a strong network of interpersonal support and group development; 
another is the capability of standardising the perspective and skills considered 
uniquely important to the specific programme. 


The Institution 
The Graduate School of Business draws students from diverse educational 


backgrounds and disciplines, as well as from widely scattered geographic locations. 


_ The last (1986) entering MBA class came from nine different foreign countnes 


and 23 states; about two-thirds of these 51 students had undergraduate backgrounds 
in non-business subjects, such as oceanography and foreign languages. 

Admission to the full-time MBA-programmes is very competitive and restricted 
to about 50 students enrollmg in the Fall term. The programme itself is a lock- 
step programme during the first year. The required courses taken in the first term 
are Financial Accounting, Organisational Behaviour, Issues m Economics, and 
Quantitative Methods. The required second-term courses are Managerial 
Accounting, Marketing Management, Financial Management and Operations 
Management. 

The Graduate School of Business operates under the pedagogical philosophy 
of the case method, as opposed to lecture-discussion methods of a conceptual 
or theoretical bent. The mission of the Graduate School of Business is to prepare 
its students for general management, developing an administrative point of view. 
The goal is to have students gain competence in each of five identifiable areas 
of knowledge and skill: 


Analytical skills 

Corporate and environmental culture 

Technical knowledge 

Leadership ability. 
The underlying educational and curricular philosophy has led to a programme 
environment in which students develop continumg and ongoing facility with: 

© computer analytic methods; 

®© computer-based communication skills (report writing, presentation 

ancillaries) and personal communication skills; 
© ccmpetence in analysis and implementation via the case method; 





@ am internalised perspective and sensitivity to corporate social responsibility, Innovative MBA 


international business, and fundamental busmess and management Foundation 
functions; Course 

@ interpersonal and group management skills. 
For successful completion of the programme, as well as for enhancing the classroom 21 





experience, it is intended that students be in the position of building on their skills, 
rather than using valuable class time to gain foundation expertise at the expense 
of developing higher levels of insights into their applications. 


The MBA Preparatory Programme 
The integrated preparatory programme for entering MBA students consists of 
a full and intenstve week of preparation m various subjects and skills deemed 
essential for immediate and high-level performance during the first year (indeed, 
the first term as well as all subsequent terms) of the MBA programme. It is 
conducted on campus just prior to the beginning of Fall classes. The students 
are divided into study groups from the beginning, each group having roughly equal 
proportions by gender, undergraduate major, geographical origin, and so on; the 
study groups are established explicitly in order to furnish a social ae net’’, 
as well as to facilitate the learning process. 

The areas of content and skill, ana e aroro iota enoed oeh, 
are shown in Table I. 


Topic Contact Hours 
Orientation to the Graduate School of Business % hour 


Student leaders’ presentation on the first-year MBA 
experience 2 hours 


Introduction to Business Functions 3 x % hours 
Business in Modern Society 2 x % hours 
Case Analysis Methods ` 4 hours 
Social Responsibility and Ethics 4 hours 


Intemational Aspects of Business 3 x % hours 

Computer Fundamentals 16 x % hours 

IFPS (Interactive Financial Planning System) 4 hours 

Experiential Interpersonal Exercise 1x % hour 

Personal Finance % hour 

Screening and discussion of ‘In Search of Excellence’ 2 hours 

Final Exam 1x % hour Table I. 
Content 





Operational Aspects l 
Attendance is mandatory, one unit of credit is given, and a graded final exam is 
given. The programme is staffed by the full-time Graduate Faculty. 
Each subject/skill area is offered in an mtegrated fashion, co-ordinating content 
with each of the others in order to mmimise redundancy and to build toward a 
single and mutually-supportive week of intensive effort. A single complex case 
is used as a running theme throughout the week, with various discipline- or skill- me 
specific aspects highlighted according to the schedule. In this way, the students = 
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may see the mter-relationships of diverse business disciplinary approaches and 
content, as well as the utiltty of analytic techniques. For other applications, specially 
prepared materials such as problems and cases are used. A detailed schedule 
for the programme is available upon request. 

Further reinforcement and disciplinary extensions of the one-week programme 
are provided by half-day sessions during the regular term. These half-day sessions, 
in which attendance is also mandatory during each week of the first year, are in 
addition to the regular academic classes, and also carry the credit of one unit. 
While an extension of the Preparatory Programme, these sessions are not 
considered m this report. 


Effectiveness and Benefits of the Preparatory Programme 
Effectiveness measures are necessarily subjective and based on: 


(1) the perceived capability of the students to enter regular classes at a level 
significantly higher on the learning curve than previously, and hence with 
faster exposure to and performance with course materials; and 

(2) short-term feedback from the students who have undergone the process. 


Separate and equally subjective factors are those of the quality of students’ 
interpersonal relationships; lessening of anxiety due to the transition to a new 
experience (the MBA programme); facility with new tools and skills; the generating 
of a positive, supportive environment; the enhancement of creative and insightful 
management solutions and applications, hopefully to be reflected in their career 
performances and the extent to which their unique capabilities will be sought by 
major corporations. Since the programme reported has had a full year in its current 
format, and is in the planning phase for its second year, longer-term experience 
will be necessary for its full evaluation. 

Preliminary effectiveness evidence is available, however, through feedback from 
students and from those professors whose classes the students have taken. 

At the conclusion of the first Preparatory Programme, students were requested 
to evaluate the programme anonymously, using an open-ended format. Of the 51 
participants, 22 took the opportumity to do so, often writing extensive comments. 
Taken as a whole, their evaluations were overwhelmingly positive. Representative 
comments are provided in Table H, both positive and negative. 

Feedback was sought throughout the first term from those professors in whose 
classes these students were enrolled. They agreed that this entering class started 
the term at a much higher level of performance, preparation, and motivation than 
any other class — despite having even less busmess background than the previous 
classes. Other observations by faculty were that this class exhibited a much greater 
cohesiveness and level of social comfort with each other than experienced in past 
classes; certainly the intensity and quality of class participation reflects this. 

At a different level, the faculty members involved agreed that the programme 
avoids redundancy of materials through careful co-ordination, the enhancing of 
effectiveness through the design and use of materials $pecifically developed for 
the programme, the identifying and addressing of the specific basic skills and msights 
deemed necessary to the programme, the designing of regular courses with the 
skill level of the class already known so that over-repetition is avoided, and the 


impressions of professors and facilities are very favourable As a first year attempt, though the 
work load and new concepts amount was immense, a good tme was had by this one 


I'm lookmg forward to this. | feel well prepared for the start of classes 
| have enjoyed the orientation week and have also learned quite a bit 


It ıs useful Because most of us have no background in business, if we can get a concept of 
what business ts (and) what case analysis is before the regular classes begin, it will help us 
to get accustomed to the future courses 


It was good and covered a lot of material But | felt | did not have enough time to reflect on 
the maternal covered | felt everything seemed too much squeezed into these 6'4 days What 
| did find beneficial was the work pace which really got you going | wish we could have spent 
more time on the computer concepts 


The orentation week as a whole was interesting, In giving us an overview of what to expect 
in the coming weeks. m 


Strong programme — makes you proud of yourself when done All tn all great! 


| have learned a lot in this past week and have enjoyed it despite the late hours However, as 
someone who didn’t-have an undergraduate degree in business or experience In Case analysis, 
i stil feel somewhat lost 


On the whole | enjoyed the onentation week | think it was a good introduction to the facilities 
and rt was a definite plus to get to know one’s classmates and some of the professors beforehand . 


-Allin all, I'd say the outcome was positive Good format. Thanks!l! 


Overall | am very happy with the programme . 


Onentaton week was especially helpful in getting everyones well acquainted . Onentaton Iikewrse 
provided a means to know the, professors outside of a structured class srtuation. | must comment 
on how impressed | was with’ the professors | couldn't believe how helpful they were and how 
real | do, however, feel that the programme could be improved The hours of class time were 
too long . 


| must say that you sure did,kesp me busy! | leamed to be fairly proficient in two computer 
languages (with minimal pnor exposure) | also became somewhat intimate with an American 
institution — Disney The class discussions were quite stimulating, and l'm lookmg forward to 
two more years of them Overall, | was very busy — and enjoyed most every minute of t It 
was intellectually stimulating, well-placed, not overly taxing, and fun 


As a whole, | thought that onentation week was both fun and mformatrve It was a good week 
of transition to not only get back mto a schoolwork frame of mind, but also it gave me a chance 
to take a peek at business courses and to at least start to pick up on the lingo Everything was 
well laid out and not hectic 'I think the headstart on the computer with IFPS and Samna is 
something that cannot be emphasised enough Understanding how to use the tools of business 
$ perhaps the single most important step to succeeding 


Overall — posts feelmg about programme Poste aspects A Evidence of faculty's perception 
of teaching more than just “job” B Managerial applications for quantitatrve skills leamed C 
Nice dea to go to Epcot — practice what you've leamed D Good base for beginning all classes 
Negative Aspects. A A lot to cover in short period of time B Maybe a little more guidance on 
what was expected on homework assignments 


I think the orientation week in general went very well The days were long, but there was a lot 
of information and material to be covered Itis hoped that this week will be a good foundation 
to enter the fall term It was nice to get to know the students and profs beforehand, so that 
the “first day of class” wil not be so awkward 


The aight hours (sometimes more) a day wes a ittie much The “plus’’ was that spending all 
that time together led to a lot of interaction. | think I've met most of the students and quite 
a faw of the faculty This makes me much more comfortable about beginning classes. While 
computer sessions seemed to cause a great deal of anxiety, | personally feel much more 
comfortable with the machines now On the whole, the orrentation week was great! | enjoyed 
t immensely It was a first effort, I’m sure it will get even better over time 
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communicating of discipline content, approach and timing of concepts to others 
on the faculty. ` 


Transferability of the Programme 
The programme discussed here should be readily transferable to other schools. 
It could also be used, if desired or considered appropriate, at the undergraduate 
level, and with modification it could also be used in part-time programmes. We 
are, in fact, in the beginning phases of extending the concept to our part-time 
(evening) programme. 

From a programmatic aspect, the keys to transferability are likely to be: 


@ the strength of the perceived need to reduce the variability and raise the 
overall level of the programme-specific skills of the entering students; 


@ the willmgness of the faculty and administration to identify the necessary 
and common skills which underlie the programme and which are associated 
with success in the programme, and then to work together to formulate 
relatively disciplme-free but tool-specific approaches for enhancing 
acquisition of those skills or tools; 

@ the extent to which those faculty mvolved in such a programme can develop 
and co-ordinate it in a co-operative, goal-directed fashion. 

Our experience suggests that an mterested, committed faculty and administration 
pave the way for a successful programme. Our experience also suggests that such 
a programme can contribute significantly to the overall quality of the educational 
experience of the students and the involvement of the faculty in improving both 
the pedagogy and the academic curnculum. 


Erratum 
Theodore T. Herbert and H. Deresky published an article, ‘‘Advances in 
Reseach in Executive Work and Behaviour: Challenges for Management 
Education’’, in BE, Vol. 7 No. 3, 1986. Theodore Herbert was mistakenly 


affliated with Concordia University when in actual fact he had joined the 
Crummar Graduate School of Business, Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida 
in 1985. 





Marketing and Languages: 
An Integrative Model 


by 
Ian McCall 
Napier Management Centre, Edinburgh 


Languages and business studies, or one of the principal areas of study 
within business studies, have customarily been brought together mn one 
of two ways. A model currently favoured in a number of institutions 
is that in which a degree course has an international student mix with 
reciprocal arrangements in other West European countries whereby 
students from each spend up to two years in the foreign institution 
taking classes in the language of the host country. 

The second model is more widespread and diverse. It includes a 
combination of languages and general business studies or particular 
business functions which can take place at sub-degree, degree and 
postgraduate levels. These courses are usually perceived as having 
greater vocational relevance to the needs of the student. The point of 
departure for the new development of language courses aimed at 
communicating a real world, rests on a view of language as a social 
phenomenon and society as a complex structure. To provide an 
understanding of how such a society works and the relationships of 
language to it, the best insights are given by interdisciplinary 
perspectives which recognise the fact that language cannot be learnt 
separately from experience and understanding. Integrated language and 
area studies are instanced as the practical model and the theoretical 
basis for a form of language study which, in conceptual terms as well 
as at the vocational level, firmly challenges the traditional model. It 
is the intention here to provide a corresponding conceptual framework 
which integrates business studies with languages. 


A favoured model for bringing together languages and business studies involves 
degree courses with an international mix of students. These students are exchanged 
between institutions in other countries spending up to two years taking part of 
their course in the language of the host country. These are, increasingly, common 
courses with common standards, usually with reciprocal arrangements for 
representation on the other institution s Board of Studies or equivalent. The 
students learn areas of their business studies in the host country language. That 
language is the vehicle for their learning; their social exchanges are largely played 
out in it and the students learn to communicate in a business sense through the 
interplay of their studies and their social life. Graduates are presumed to be effective 
in a business sense in the language of the host country and are likely to have 
developed a European ethos[1]. Such courses are ‘‘business studies-driven’’. 
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However, graduates have in no way been consciously prepared for interacting m 
other, often very different, countries and cultures which is frequently characteristic 
of the jobs they are required to do. 

The second favoured model combines languages and business. studies within 
an institution. Such courses may well be seen by some language departments 
as one way to maintam numbers in a pragmatic world m which traditional language 
courses are increasingly perceived as irrelevant. In a fair number of instances, 
marketing or overseas marketing has been seen as an appropriate concomitant. 
Sometimes the business register of the language is strongly featured and mtegration 
can vary from negligible to where language and the associated studies-touch at 
a number of points, e.g. m market research mterviews and sales/purchase 
interactions. It is often supported by a residential period, perhaps with company 
attachment and/or a project overseas, which are. often intended as the acme of 
the integration process. In the majority of cases, however, language has a largely 
complementary role although there are some m which language predommates, 
perhaps at the expense of the business element. In neither of the models is there 
a conceptual basis for integration which would give direction to course development 
and at the same time provide a research focus for furthering the integration. A 

“‘language-driven’’ course, m the sense that it derives its mitial impulse from 
language, could provide this much needed thrust. 

Recent writings have highlighted the weaknesses of the ‘‘lang-ht’’ model in the 
study of languages. These have underlined some latter-day variations and have 
illustrated the breaking of this pattern|2|. It is claimed that the literary text requires 
the construction of an imagined world while the spoken language expresses a real 
world. This article seeks to provide a conceptual framework for mtegrating 
languages and business studies which recognises that the learning of a language 
is inseparable from experience and understanding of its use in Its society. If the 
aim of such a course is the acquisition of advanced communication skills m 
international business contexts, then the course should be truly mterdisciplinary 
in approach with language study at the centre as in language and area studies. 
This requires a strong philosophy to grve a firm direction and emphasis to business 
inputs, and that philosophy has to be embedded in language itself. It calls for a 
knowledge of the business area with which it is to be integrated as well as an 
understanding of the language studies in the wider context of communication and 
behaviour. 


Philosophy and Framework 

The concept of negotiation is a useful place to start m seeking a point of contact 
upon which to build a language-centred framework for integration with business 
studies. Negotiation has been seen as a basic process of decision-making[3]. One 
authority has developed a paradigm which presents a framework for studying 
individuals, organisations and societies through the key role of negotiation/4] and 
it has been regarded as a significant economic activity(5]. Further views see 
organisations as bargaining and influence systems|6| and embrace politics and 
influence as central to the behaviour of individuals in organisations} In business 
studies, prime subject candidates for consideration in terms of this negotiation 





focus are industrial relations, purchasing, marketing and organisational behaviour. 
For present purposes, language integration will be confined to marketing, but the 
approach is equally applicable to other areas. 

The development of the negotiation perspective has long been seen as appropriate 
to mter-organisational business encounters. The fully negotiated transaction has 
been identified as the prototype of all exchange transactions[8]. The nature of 
the marketing task leading to exchange transactions is seen as the starting pomt 
ager we R TEE it al tag wc pi Sige 
on inside organisations and ee dee ee eee 
language, the negotiation view is extended to include mterlingual and intercultural 
situations. If we add further the mteraction approach to international marketmg 
and purchasing of the IMP Group[l0], the idea of markets as networks/I1] and 
the conceptualisation of the implementation of marketing strategies in terms of 
agreements[12|, we have a view of marketing in which face-to-face problem-solving 
is paramount. 

Commumication and language are at the heart of it. They are the means by which 
influence strategies and skills are given effect. They are also the means by which 
people m conflict situations or situations m which they wish to exert mfluence, 
disclose information consciously or unconsciously about their own intentions, 
preferences and social perceptions. They interact with other factors affecting 


include the behavioural predispositions of the parties and the environmental and 
situational influences on them. All the factors mteract with each other to make 
negotiators act in a particular way[13]. 

The manner in which negotiators act towards, and react to each other in face- 
to-face interaction will also affect outcomes. Tangible issues like how resources 
might be shared are affected by others arising from the relationship. For this reason 
negotiation outcomes are said to be mteraction dependent. This dependence is 
thrown into greater relief if the model of dyadic interaction is considered. In this 
there is an interplay of factors external and internal to the individuals involved 
in the interaction. External mfluences show up in the relation between a person’s 
actions and previous actions of the other, while internal influences can be seen 
in the relation between an act and previous actions by the same person[14]. 

While the model outlined is based on the negotiation concept, it subsumes other 
problem-solving communication processes not always as formalised or as extenstve 
as negotiation. Language is central to all these processes. In the context of the 
present argument, negotiation is understood to include processes of influence and 


persuasion: 


Language in Negotiation 

To understand fully the potential and problems of language and mfluence m 
negotiation, it is first necessary to understand the process of negotiation itself. 
Negotiation skills models have been derived from available research in which stages 
have been identified, each of which requires specific behavioural and linguistic 
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skills[15, 16]. Additionally, facilitating stages have been identified in one model 
requiring different linguistic behaviours to overcome what empirical researchers 
have pinpointed as key problems in moving from one stage to another[17} 

Language then is the expression of chosen negotiation behaviour as well as being 

an indicator of particular behaviours. Different kinds of language can be matched 
to the needs of the negotiation situation once these needs have been established. 
At different stages of negotiation different behaviours are necessary and language 
appropriate to them has to be used. The behaviour of effectrve negotiators has 
been isolated with its implications for language use. The interactive skills approach 
to problem-solving and negotiation provides interacting parties with a range of 
behaviours drawn from a breakdown of observable behaviour mto its separate 
elements/18). It claims to provide a repertoire wide enough to give genuine choice 
in deciding how best to behave in different situations. In particular, it identifies 
behaviours which are mfluential in shaping predictable reactions and these 
behaviours are reflected in the language used. 

The reader will doubtless have noticed that language is now being used 
interchangeably with the foreign language. This is no coincidence. It has been 
shown that inside or between languages, human communication equals translation 
and that a study of translation is, therefore, a study of language|19}. Appropriate 
behavioural objectives for negotiation or any other problem-solving situations will 
be couched m language terms and, whatever the spoken language, it can be matched 
to the stage of negotiation and the language objectives for appropriate behaviour 
in a given interactive situation. 

Whatever a negotiator’s technical competence in the use of a language, whether 
his own or a foreign one, he will not be effective until he is able to bridge the 
gap between utterance and felt meaning. If a hearer understands, he has been 
influenced[20|. To achieve this, a number of parallel or multi-channel activities 
require to take place so that decoding of the intended message is facilitated. These 
activities include oral communication, non-verbal signs, the situation itself which 
can mediate verbal and non-verbal signs, the social context withm which a 
communicative act takes place and the social structure which will affect the context 
and the situation. It is only if the negotiator shares the assumptions of his opposer 
that a meaningful dialogue can be established. Those assumptions embrace the 
cognitive structures of the opposers and the world view they hold. Language and 
culture are mextricably intertwined. 

Effective negotiation mn an intercultural context rests on an awareness of the 
process of negotiation m the first instance. In the second place it rests on an ability 
to understand and use a variety of behaviours identified as appropriate, arising 
from the participants’ objectives for the interaction, and any revision of these 
resulting from issues raised within a stream of communication behaviours. In the 
third place it depends on an understanding of the culture in which the interaction 
is taking place since a sensitivity to culture will put focus on the social context 
and mediate suitably the influencmg behaviours in that particular situation. Language 
is the servant of all these and each spoken language has implicit objectives stemming 
from them, supported by its own non-verbal gestures and expressions. 


Some Possible Benefits 

Syntheses for development such as the one presented here will only work if they 
are a response to needs. It has been clearly shown that the kinds of language 
graduates being produced m terms of the language studied, are not consonant 
with changing export patterns[21]. Very often employers seek graduates who are 
required to perform effectively in many markets. The argument being adduced 
here is that, although only one foreign language may be studied, the language 
focus as the means of fusing the relationship of communication and behaviour 1s 
a suitable preparation for multi-cultural busmess encounters. The intention should 
be to develop these inter-relationships with a view to the student mnternalising 
them whether for his selected language or any other language in his repertoire 
currently or in the future. Provided the internalisation results from a conscious 
study, the student should learn to communicate at the interpersonal level no matter 
the cultural context. 

The framework drawn here could form the basis for experimentation and 
modification to allow languages and business studies to develop in much the same 
way as has happened with language and area studies. Further specific supportive 
research would enable a progressive build-up of knowledge and experience to take 
place. It provides an alternative model to the one in which part of a course takes 
place in a foreign institution with reciprocal arrangements in the home institution 
for foreign students. It addresses a wider reality than the latter which, as currently 
constituted, appears to aim at producing good European businessmen. It seeks, 
by the wider analysis of another society, to put our own into perspective, enabling 
us to overcome the cultural bias to which we are all liable on occasion and, by 
so doing, prepare us for work in other cultures. 

It also highlights the weaknesses of those courses which emphasise overseas 
marketing and the business register of the language without identifying where 
the two meet. It exposes the madequacy of mastery of the business register alone 
and stresses the importance of other codes m providing a basis for successful 
mteraction. It is aimed at preparing students for work in an mternational 
environment, remarkable for past and likely future changes in trading patterns 
in which existing language provision is currently unable to meet anticipated needs. 
For multi-cultural business encounters, a course which focuses on language as 
the means of mternalising the relationship of the elements of communication and 
human behaviour would appear to be a suitable preparation. There is room for 
both models since they are complementary to the needs which they serve. 

Not least of the benefits is the development of skills which are relevant to the 
immediate job tasks of graduates within their organisations, the lack of which has 
been identified m much of the present provision of marketing education|22|. The 
social skills developed in the process give graduates the potential to effect change; 
they do not have the authority and status m the early stages of their careers to 
achieve change through motivation of staff. Marketing is a process as much as 
a series of techniques. For the new entrant to a company the ability to use these 
techniques depends on the skills he/she can apply in the process. These skills 
are as important within an organisation as between organisations. 
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In a study of marketing strategy implementation, good implementers were seen 
to use trade-offs, compromise and the principles of exchange to overcome structural 
barners to co-ordination of activities. They treated their peers like customers 
to get things done in the interests of customer satisfaction and the attainment 
of organisational objectives/23]. Business organisations are characterised by 
competition for resources to meet group or function interests. In competing for 
budget allocations such interests are most likely to be served if the individuals 
concerned, as well as using a system which provides procedures for the ‘‘rational’’ 
analysis of budget proposals, have an understanding of the power structure of the 
organisation and mastery of the political skills which can influence outcomes|[24]. 
At a more general level, managers negotiate to guide enterprises in the face of 
change to obtain fair allocation of overheads for operations for which they are 
responsible, to obtain a greater say in decision making and to make a host of implicit 
agreements concerning resources, authority, goals and expectations which have 
the ultimate aim of producing intended results[25]. Individuals in organisations, 
seeking to express their individuality in the work situation try to get value attached 
to what they produce from their efforts|26}. Negotiation skills in terms of self- 
presentation help them to do this. Not only is negotiation a way of life in order 
to win contracts or establish and maintam other mter-organisational agreements, 
it is also at the core of the manager’s job withm organisations and a means by 
which he/she can help in determining his/her own job satisfaction. 


Guidelines for Course Planning 
Given the above conceptual framework, it should be possible to construct a senes 
of objectives for an integrated language/marketing course in which each succeeding 
objective rests on the previous one. The concept of a hierarchy of objectives 1 18 
a useful tool for avoiding a conflict of explicit or assumed objectives m providing 
guidelmes for course planning. 

A suggested hierarchy for the type of course being advocated might be: 


(1) to develop the student’s understanding of the mterpersonal communication 
process; 

(2) to relate the student’s understanding of the interpersonal communication 
process to the intercultural situation; 

(3) to familiarise students with the applications of the techniques and concepts 
of marketing to the tasks, processes and decisions in the mterpersonal 
aspects of operating across cultures; 

(4) to enable the student to relate his language studies to marketing with 
particular reference to interpersonal aspects; 

(5) to develop the student’s social skills and particularly the skills of negotiation 
so that interpersonal interactions are controlled in a way which, as far 
as possible, meets mteraction objectives. 
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Adaptable Facilities: 
An Improved Environment for 
Business and Office Studies in 
Further Education 


Sue ‘taylor 


Department of Education and Science, London 


How do further education colleges meet the challenge of preparing their 
business studies students for work in the modern, technologically well- 
equipped office? The question is not solely one of curriculum content 
and familiarisation with new technologies. There are also far-reaching 
implications for the layout and design of business studies departments, 
particularly for the areas where students practise the skills they will 
be using at work. 


Busmess studies departments are undergoing dramatic change, influenced by the 
demands of the business world, where the introduction of information technology 
has brought about new patterns of work, and by trends in the curnculum, 
emphasising a wider range of skills. A Buslding Bulletin from the Department 
of Education and Science mdicates the problems to be overcome, and suggests 
Initiatives that can be taken in making the transition from the traditional classroom 
with its fixed rows of desks — whether for typing, word-processing or computing 
— to a learning environment more closely matched to the conditions of the real 
office. 

The DES bulletin follows a study commissioned by the Architects and Building 
Branch and carried out by the space planners and architects DEGW, together with 
the Head of Busmess Studies from Harrow College of Further Education. HMI 
ana heads of department have generally welcomed the study team’s 
recommendations, which draw on visits made to company training departments 
and to business studies facilities both m further education and sixth form colleges. 
The bulletin outlines the influences for change, evaluates existing provision, and 
offers guidelines for a peace approach to planning facilities which are 
adaptable to changing curriculum requirements and ensure value for money. 


Pressures for Change 

Information technology is clearly the major influence. In the office, manual tasks 
are Increasingly being automated; word-processing support groups or individual 
work-stations are replacing typing pools; and the distinctions between systems 
for handhng different types of information are disappearing, as the technology 
becomes more and more integrated. Figure 1 illustrates how the office environment 
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Note: The secretarial function is shifting from the typmg pool via the word processing support 
group to the individual workstation: all of these situations can be found at present. 
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is changing under the impact of new technology. In the further education college, 
the curriculum needs to reflect the progress towards the electronic office, covering 
such aspects as electronic mail, facsimile transmission, electronic filing and storage, 
and basic data processing. The bulletm recommends that all students should have 
the opportunity to learn keyboard skills, and that information processing in particular 
should form an integral part of business studies courses. Communications teachers 
as well as skills teachers must be able to use the new technologies, if future curricula 
are to be successful in preparing students for office systems which bridge the 
famihar divisions between communications, computing and text processing. 

The character of office work is changing in a number of other ways which have 
a bearing on the skills required and on the way in which they are taught. As Figure 
2 illustrates, patterns of work are shifting from a ‘‘sequential’’ work flow, with 
a sequence of functions, each performed by a specialised team, to the much more 
complex structure of the “‘networked’’ office, where specialised individuals and 
teams are engaged in parallel tasks. Professionalsation among office workers is 
mcreasing and the organisation of the office is becommg less hierarchical; the type 
of facitties and space allocated to staff members is dictated less by their status, 
and more attention is given to the quality of the working environment. The range 
of skills favoured in the job market has broadened to include social and hfe skills 
and the ability to operate as a member of a team. For secretaries, traditional 
shorthand and typewritmg no longer suffice: additional skills, such as audio- 
typewriting and word-processing, are m demand. Indeed, employers frequently 
treat shorthand merely as a yardstick for measuring ability, while its use in the 
office declines. Business studies departments are already offering a selection of 
courses, full- and part-time, advanced and non-advanced: Figure 3 mdicates the 
typical mix of activities. A recent trend in the curriculum, reflected in business 
studies courses like BTEC and pre-vocational courses, is the teaching of a group 
of common skills, accompanied by appropriate options. Patterns of learning are 
changing, but according to the bulletin there is still a need to develop a greater 
variety of office and business courses, mcorporating academic as well as practical 
elements. The aim should be to help students acquire the versatility that will be 
an asset in their future secretarial or administrative work. 


Responding to Change 

Creating opportunities for relevant practical work m business studies courses may 
be difficult, but, as the study shows, the department should not be mward-looking 
in its search for a solution. By taking a fresh look at its relationship with the college 
as a whole, and by examining the business functions which the college performs, 
suitable possibilities for work experience may be found. For example, the study 
team cites the ‘‘production centre” approach adopted by West Bromwich College 
of Commerce and Technology. Here, business studies students form themselves 
into mimi-companies producing craft goods in College workshops; the goods are 
then offered for sale in the College shop, which 1s run by students m distribution 
studies. All stages of production are costed, accounts are prepared, and regular 
board meetings held. Elsewhere there are examples of college catering department 
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restaurants, some of them so successful that the service is extended to the general 
public. Other areas of the further education college with potential for offermg work 
experience to business studies students inchide: college reception, admimstration, 
the computer centre, refectory accounts, the college offices, and the library. 
In their evaluation of current provision, the study team draw attention to three 
aspects: teaching accommodation, equipment and furniture, and consider the factors 
that may hinder adaptability to change. They describe three categories of teaching 
accommodation: l 


© standard classrooms — most of which are shared with the college as a 
whole. These cater for a group size of 16-20, and are typically geared 
towards ‘‘chalk and talk’’ teaching, with rows of basic desks and chairs 
facing a blackboard; 

© “‘singlefuncion’’ spaces — i.e. rooms equipped for teaching a single skill, 
such as typing, word-processing, or the use of computers. Such rooms 
usually have a fixed arrangement of furniture, set out in rows facing the 
lecturer. They cater for a group size of 16-20, but are only in use for a 
limited number of periods each week; 

© ‘“‘multh-fAunction’’ spaces — (see Figure 4) these are areas equipped with 
a range of technology and workplaces, and designed to simulate the real 
office. The ‘‘traming office” is an example. Because of their adaptability 
to different situations, mult+function spaces can be used more intensively. 
More space is required per student, and due to the shortage of space, 
the average group size at present is ten. 


According to the bulletin, the first two categories account for most of the teaching 
accommodation currently available to business studies departments, with slightly 
more space beg devoted to standard classrooms than to single-function areas. 
Multi-function space makes up a very small proportion, but demand is on the 
increase. 

A huge array of different kinds of office and teaching equipment needs to be 
housed, from photocopiers to facsimile transmission machines, from overhead 
projectors to video-recorders. Information technology creates still further demands: 
typically it will require its own paper, plugs, leads, peripherals and manuals. Major 
items of busmess studies equipment are at different stages in their ‘‘Iife-cycle’’: 
new technology such as mint and micro-computers may co-exist with manual 
typewriters which are being phased out. Those responsible for planning the 
purchase of newer technology need to take account of its decreasing hfespan. 

There is a particular dilemma associated with business studies furniture: attempts 
to cope with the varied requirements of office technology have produced a wide 
range of furniture, often closely tailored to specific pieces of equipment. ‘‘Over- 
design’’ has thus made some types of furniture redundant. Other concerns 
identified by the bulletin include the shortage of space for new technologies; 
ensuring adequate security for information technology; and environmental problems, 


-such as poor lighting for visual display units, and the heat and noise generated 


by equipment. 
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Guidelines for Development 

Clearly, there are aspects of current provision which may impose limitations on 
what can be achieved. Hence the study team envisages that the implementation 
of change will involve not sudden transformation, but rather, three stages of 
development, with the pace of change varying from one college to another: 


Stage 1, where the amount of information technology increases, with more word- 
processing (partly at the expense of typing), and more use of micro-computers 
for formal keyboard skills and business practice; 

Stage 2, where there is greater emphasis on learning m an office environment, 

with students determining their own pace, and ‘“business activity areas” (an 

extension of conventional ‘‘traming office’’ accommodation) being established 
to support project-based learning; 

functions, and are thus performed outside the department. Opportunities for 

business education are expanded, by devising additional activities such as small 

savers’ schemes and by co-operating in inter-departmental production centres, 

for example with the engineering department. 
As the business studies department progresses through these stages, its space 
requirements will alter, as illustrated by Figure 5. While the need for multi-fimction 
areas increases, the use of general-purpose and single-fimction space decreases, 
80 that the development does not result in other departments losing space. The 
number of hours of student learning previously spent in several lightly-used spaces 
is instead spent mainly in the more intensively-used multi-function spaces. 

In contrast to the three categories of teaching space that currently make up 
the business studies department, the study team argue that a much greater variety 
of areas is needed (space types and space sizes, rather than separate spaces) 
to support the curriculum adequately. To achieve this, they recommend formulating 
a planning strategy to provide for a range of teaching areas, including: 

Seminar/group spaces 

Standard classroom spaces 

Typing work-stations 

Word-processing work-stations 

Computer work-stations 

‘‘Business activity areas”. 

Requirements for “‘support space’’ in the form of storage and preparation areas 
should also be calculated, and space planning in general should be co-ordmated 
with the purchase of furniture and equipment. Space standards are proposed for 
each kind of activity, ranging from smaller spaces (15 to 20 square metres) for 
business activity areas, to the much larger space Gn excess of 100 square metres) 
needed to cater for a group of 20 students m an office environment. 

Flexibility should be a key element in the strategy, allowing the department 
to create new types of space when the demand arises. A critical aspect of planning 
flexible space arrangements is ensuring that cable services (electricity, data 
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communications and telecommunications) allow for growth. In this respect, 
traditional classrooms are ill-prepared for the introduction of new technology, often 
having to cope with insufficient power points, tangled leads, and hazardous cable 
routes. The report discusses the question of cable distribution m some detail, 
emphasising the need for safety. The call for flexibility apphes equally to furniture: 
given the rapid changes in technology, the recommended solution is to choose 
an adjustable, modular system — ideally, a single basic workplace table to which 
components can be added as needed, and which makes it possible to construct 
different types of work-station. 

The study team do not overlook provision for special needs, recognising that 
more students with physical disabilities are now taking up further education courses, 
particularly business studies. The layout of teaching areas therefore requires 
careful consideration, and attention should be given to providing adjustable working 
heights, and doorways wide enough to take wheelchairs. 

Adapting to change raises a number of questions for business studies 
departments: questions about the scope of the curriculum and the range of 
technology and skills it covers; about ways of preparing students for real busmess 
pressures; and about how to convey an accurate impression of office conditions 
and patterns of work. In the curriculum, the study team call for a wider selection 
of office and busmess courses, and for an imaginative response to the business 
education opportunities offered by the college as a whole; m layout and design, 
they recommend greater variety in teaching accommodation, with areas catering 
for several different activities, furnished with flexibility in mind. The lesson of 
the past is that fixed furniture and fittings may inhibit change. Information technology 
— the major mfluence, both on methods of learnmg and on the world of work 
— advances with gathering speed. Adaptability is therefore crucial, if business 
studies departments are to meet the challenge of change. 
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‘Emerging Issues in the Growth 


of Non-College Education and 
Training Programmes 


by 
Robert C. Haring and John L. Tarver 
Marymount University, Arlington, VA and Troy State Umversity in 
Montgomery, AL, USA 


This article is concerned with an expanding area of American education 
— industry and government-sponsored education — which has 
remained largely unnoticed in many academic circles. The lack of 
recognition appears to stem in large measure from the absence of 
catalogues and directories, and numbers of FTE in the Federal education 
statistics[1]. Nonetheless, formal college and university programmes 
(including continuing education efforts) are probably no more than the 
tip of the iceberg if one could gauge the total magnitude of all-sector 
education and training in the United States/2| including sales training/3|. 

The purposes of this article are quite direct. They are: to explore 
typical non-college courses and programmes, which may be 
recommended for formal college credit and indirectly address a vast 
market potential for university involvement in industry and government 
educational pursuits; to indicate the nature of non-campus business 
courses and programmes for purposes of comparison; to explore a 
number of critical issues in credit review; and to indicate some of the 
options and opportunities which university administrators and 
educators may want to pursue. 


The perspective from which this article’ is written is mostly that of an evaluation 
consultant, or a campus official concerned with transfer credits and appraisal of 
student applications. To a lesser extent, it reflects on actions that might be taken 
to capitalise on or co-operate with the many non-college programmes, which will 
continue with or without college support(4]. 


Historical Drift 

The trainmg and executive development needs of industry and government have 
been well studied for about 30 years. Inttially college campuses enjoyed the special 
advantage of scarce faculty, physical plant which was not readily available elsewhere, 
and an expanding market demand for Executive Development Programmes, 
MBA/MPA and engineering curricula, although certificate programmes also 





abounded. This period of easy outreach to industry turned some time ago, perhaps 
by 1970-75, and almost certainly has experienced slowed growth m recent years 
S 

There are a variety of reasons, including general disinterest among university 
= administrators in non-academic programmes, changing numbers of eligible 

candidates for graduate degrees, high tuition and the like. A consensus of 
administrators familar with this market reveals the following problems and/or 
changes which explain the declining role of university involvement: 

(1) The benefits received (by the supporting companies) did not clearly 
outweigh the costs, particularity when there was high turnover of recently 
college-trained executives. 

(2) Long programme duration and marginal relevance resulted m high student 
turnover. 

(3) There has been a continuing uncomfortable “‘marriage’’ of external and 
outreach programmes with those classically offered on campus, e.g. the 
traditional MBA, MPA, MSEng. 


It is probably immaterial if the discomforts arose from admissions and application 
standards, non-conformance to superficial accreditation rules, duration of study 
or flexibility in programme planning/6). . 

A review of the reasons‘ why education and training programmes have grown 
at a rapid pace beyond the campus are that industry and government can and does 
hire professional teachers and trainers m large numbers, particularly in specialities 
which are needed. The non-traditional campus, given full-paid employee audiences 
with the required background and experience, simply produces more learning 
faster|2,3} 


Nature of Non-Campus Programmes 
Unrversity-based educators are accustomed to general courses and programmes 
which have a wide potential applicability, while industry and government educators 
are working a reverse line of thinking. Thus, non-college courses are devised from 
specific, job-driven needs and requirements for which there may (or may not) 
be a suttable text and college course equivalent. It is our considered view that, 
although the pomts of departure in industry programmes compared to academic 
ones are opposite, they are addressing the same basic issues and needs/7| 
The matters of schedulmg and admission guidelmes vary significantly. For 
example, a typical undergraduate student, basically without experience in a subject 
area, proceeds through a course over a semester (or quarter) at the rate of one 
hour a day, and three days a week. The mdustry equivalent with an experienced 
. audience schedules the same type of work 6-8 hours a day over ten days to several 
weeks, requiring less outside work because of the experience. Are the results 
the same? The example is merely the first of several that will be addressed. 
Industry and governmental education and training typically grow out of a training 
section within or attached to a personnel department, although occasionally they 
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are constituted as schools or colleges by name. Basically they teach and train, 
but they simply are not academic institutions as we know them im terms of 
organisational characteristics and functions. The administrative head normally is 
an area specialist, who has risen through the ranks, has done little formal research, 
is unpublished, and often has never held a faculty teaching position at a traditional 
college. The mam work of the educational unit is pretty well defined in terms 
of knowledge and skills needed, the audience is captive, and the output is produced 
pretty much on schedule — a production-driven model based on internal needs/8}. 


Educational Classification 

Correctly or not, a major line of distinction remains im a deep-rooted separation 
that reads roughly as follows: what colleges do is education, and what industry 
does is trammg. This is a separation common m busmess schools, for example, 
where AACSB campuses typically teach sales management and assume industry 
will teach salesmanship, negotiation techniques and the particulars of product 
knowledge which are considered not appropriate college subject matter. Such a 
distinction really has no merit, i.e. there are bona fide college courses im 
salesmanship which many schools have elected not to teach for reasons unrelated 
to the granting of college credit(3,8]. 

The other extreme is demonstrated by an actual course m (telephone) pole 
climbing, offered by a major public utility company. As campuses have nothing 
quite equivalent (physical education?) it is handily considered vocational. Between 
these two extremes, there are literally thousands of examples of PY and 
government courses and programmes which warrant careful classification. A large 
number almost certainly are college equivalents, but still subject to complications 
discussed later. The extensive growth m these courses and programmes ig 
attributable to campuses not extending their offerings to fill those needs; non- 
campus institutions did. The US Department of Education has estimated that 
perhaps 60-70 per cent of education and traming occurs outside the traditional 
academic setting. 

At present the sheer volume of these programmes and facilities are impressive. 
Indeed, many of the major trade industry and trade association educational facilities 
are so advanced as to make college officials professionally envious. In summary, 
the situation of masstve industry education and traming is not a futuristic issue, 
it is here and now. In spite of recent patterns, it is entirely logical to develop an 
alternative future which does not show public education and the role of colleges 
and universities commanding a declining or smaller share in this particular 
educational process|9]. 


Evaluation Process 
In our experiences with evaluating industry education programmes for college 
credit consideration, a number of areas stand out as matters of contrast. 


Government/Corporate Scenarios Are So Diverse 
Academic experts who are accustomed to the definitions and protocol of North 
Central Association and similar organisations will-be impressed by the lack of 





standardisation that is present m mdustry traming and education programmes. 
Often there is not an accepted way of offering the course or programmes. Certain 
programmes change locations, moving, say, from a contract with one university 
only to renew operations at another college 200 miles away during the next cycle 
__ of operations. It is quite analogous to the traming situation in modern retailing, 

ie. a vast assortment of programmes filling thousands of market niches in the 
sale of educational and training services. 


While there are a few external company institutions which operate much like 
colleges, most do not. Transcripts of prior college coursework may not be required. 
Admission is often geared to job performance and supervisory recommendation 
above all other considerations, and library materials are skimpy by the usual 
standards of comparison. Yet even without these academic controls, the student 
inputs appear to be typical or reasonably uniform — much like the college campus 
experience. Given that situation, one might logically conclude that the mdustry 
selection process provides quite similar classroom and learning experiences, but 
with substantially different means of recruiting and selecting students. 


Regarding Textbooks and Instruchonal Materials 

The actual situation is quite mixed. For example, there are industry programmes 
in which the company-provided text and related materials simply are much more 
complete and extensive than would be affordable in a college setting. However, 
the more common situation is where the text used is neither current or complete, 
or where the mstructor makes extensive use of notes and privately reproduced 
materials. This is an area in which the majority of non-campus programmes could 
use some polite but strong advice. Also, it is one of the few criteria where direct 
comparisons can be made with campus instruction(6]. 


Grading and the Student Evaluation Process 

As a practical matter, non-campus courses are often pass-fail, or ungraded. The 
situation is much better than one would surmise, i.e. there is no reason to have 
failing students, and those few falimg behind in the assigned coursework tend to 
drop out. The more critical aspect is testing, which may be lightly done. The full- 
pay, full-time employee as tramee-student is motivated to learn, but this part of 
the student performance process is not rigorously monitored during the learning 
phase. l 


With a few exceptions, industry instructors really do not have a “‘feel’’ for the 
academic background of the registered students, and they have only a very limited 
control over course entrance.requirements. Our experience suggests this is not 
a serious problem, 1.e. the nature and type of course is known to students well 
prior to application. The failure rate is exceptionally low mostly because unqualified 
entrants simply do not want to risk failure. 
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Issues and Dilemmas 

In the final analysis, university officials must come to a conclusion concerning what 
to do about requests for giving credit for non-college work. A number of trade- 
offs and compromising situations necessarily arise, some of which are explained 
below. 


Course Equivalency with Cross-Disctpline Recommendations Abound 

On the surface it would seem that such a recommendation is not decisive, but 
inter-college course transfers are common. For example, in the case of a solid 
course in operations research, its equivalency might be soctal science statistics, 
business statistics, or industrial engineering (given the strong mathematical 
requirements). Of course, the “‘accepting’’ institutions are likely to have difficulty 
in considering it a particular equivalent. 


Upper Division and Graduate Distinctions are Especially Unclear 

Due to the open nature of the admission process, which is not degree-background 
specific, the actual student audiences in certain non-college classes is quite amazing. 
For example, an industry statistics class might have students with backgrounds 
ranging from two courses in calculus to those with masters degrees m mathematics 
or statistics, and even PhDs in physics. While the more qualified students would 
have no need for college credit, the course credit really is more appropriately 
assigned for the student circumstance than categorical assignment by level and 
department. This same situation is encountered regularly in graduate advising, 
but without the complication of interpreting industry programmes for students 
who seek advanced degrees at campus. 


Units of Account Relate to Credits with Difficulty 

Since industry courses have not been designed with college credit equivalency 
in mind, the length and intensity of study often does not conform to the academic 
units in the same area. Thus, a series of two (or three) related courses m mdustry 
often is recommended as equivalent to a three semester hour course m college. 
This matter is additionally complicated by the numbers and sequences which have 
been assigned. As a general rule campuses are rather careful m assigning level 
[3,000 or 4,000 prefix] to mean junior-senior and this is not usual elsewhere. It 
is common to inquire if the industry training unit consistently assigns a numbering 
system, which is equivalent to what is common practice in the academic community. 


Some Academic Caveats Blur Apparent Distinctions 

Particularly where a partnership between industry and college is in place, some 
interesting precedents arise. For example, students taking a particular course might 

pele a a gdei-~gsirsrmdetsrnhionp Nie od 

credit. The subsequent evaluation problems are complicated because the same 

instructor teaches both groups of students and the course requirements really 

do not differ between credit and non-credit students. 





Options and Opportunities Facing the Academic Community 
There are quite a number of positive responses that might be generated on campus. 
First and foremost, accepting college credit requests for industry courses is a 
variation of GED placement and CLEP. As such it should be used as a positive 
` recruiting device. Second, the conversion of the non-traditional student from 
industry to campus life could be a brutal transition. Usually he is bemg shifted 
from a work-related application type of course back to principles and theory, and 
the initial academic experiences will probably be critical to programme continuation. 
As in the case of so many proposals for incremental growth areas, suitable 
information needs to be gathered and carefully structured in order to know later 
whether colleges are succeeding in attracting students from the industry market 
potential. Quite often an apparently solid idea is accepted or becomes admissions 
policy, and years later there are no meaningful data speaking to how well the effort 
worked. 


There are also opportunities to rent (lease) educational and trammg space to 
industry, including overhead recoveries for library, etc. Often campuses bid to 
offer education at industry locations as contractors. University pricing, including 
overhead charges, should be competitrve with commercial space and facilities. 
Faculty exchanges are not common, but should prove viable. In the end, a whole 
range of campus-industry partnerships are likely to be available if a favourable jomt 
venture climate can be developed. 


Summary 

Industry-sponsored non-credit education is an enormous business, which is growing 
at a time college enrolment is declining. The traditional college student population 
base is forecast to continue declining while college operating costs are definitely 
going up. Financial support for higher education, public and private, may not grow 
fast enough to allow educational mstitutions to continue pursuing their present 
mission. There is also the real possibility that further tuition increases may price 
some university programmes out of the market. 

Some colleges have already developed new non-traditional markets through 
continuing education efforts, off-campus outreach programmes and so forth. The 
potential for jomt-venture arrangements with industry and government is impressive 
indeed. But, as underscored in this paper, there are major issues and problems 
to be addressed and solved in developing this potential. Students (trainees, 
executives) who have completed non-credit courses off-campus are in large numbers 
requesting universities to acknowledge this learning by awarding college equivalent 
credits. The authors believe many of these requests are legitimate and warrant 
serious consideration for credit. Evaluation teams comprised of academic experts 
together with industry leaders should be responsible for making recommendations 
and decisions on these requests. Unless the academic community can overcome 
this mitial problem of working out a reasonable system for awarding college 
equivalent credit for off-campus learning the prospects for future joint ventures 
with industry may never be realised and developed to their full potential. 
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~The ‘‘“New MBA” — What It 
Means for Managers 


John Pies 
Editor, Management Dectston 


The business pages of Britain’s quality newspapers have recently 
become enthusiastic again about the Master of Business Administration 
(MBA) qualification in particular, and management education and 
training in general. Two reports, by Charles Handy and John Constable, 
have bemoaned the British propensity for ‘‘pick it up as you go, old 
boy” training rather than the formal development investments of our 
major industrial competitors, such as France, Germany, Japan and the 
United States and the so-called ‘New MBA” is once more with us. 
Rather like the idea of the ‘new man’’, it seems to have been around 
for some time without any major impact, and without anyone knowing 
what it all means in practice. 


The MBA has been offered by British university business schools since the mid- 
sixties but, it is fair to say, it has not been “‘accepted’’ by the business establishment 
until the eighties. No national syllabus as such exists, but, by custom and practice, 
MBA students study for one or two years full-time, or three to five years part- 
time, a syllabus comprismg marketing, finance and personnel management, 
operations and production' management, economics, statistics, computers and 
business strategy plus a range of ancillary options or study courses such as business 
ethics, management psychology, distribution management, etc. Students use case 
studies, which outline, for teaching purposes, how someone else did something, 
for conclusions to be drawn on what they did right, wrong, and what they should 
do next. The case study method of teaching has been developed in its most 
concentrated form by the famous Harvard Business School in Boston, USA. 


Dissidents 

As could be expected in the educational world, many academic “‘dissidents’’ sur- 
faced (and submerged again) during the first 30 or so years of the MBA. The 
case study method built, it was argued, an ‘‘over-theoretical’’ approach to the 
messy problems of the real busmess world, and created a ‘‘transfer’’ problem, 
by which graduates frequently had difficulties in transferring learned classroom 
techniques into situations where the variables were different (if, essentially, the 
problem was similar). The more esoteric disciplines, such as outer reaches of 
macro and micro-economic theory, were all very interesting but pandered more 
to the needs of the teachers than the needs of the customers (1.e. students and 
their future employers). 
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The very delivery system itself offered by universities was not ideally geared 
to its target audience. A one or two year full-time programme would usually be 
out of the question for an early or mid-career manager, unless he or she was 
willing to resign, take a redundancy option and sell finance (and hope that a job 
ee ee 
Therefore, an increasing number of MBA fulHimers were immediate postgraduates, 
with no experience at all to bring to the party — not the original intention. The 
part-time MBA suffers the curse of all relatively elongated part-time academic 
programmes — the failure to complete is high. This is due to a variety of reasons. 
Three to five years is a long time in one place for many younger junior/middle 
managers on a career path, and new organisations are often unwilling to pick up 
the sponsorship tab that the old one incurred. Geographical moves intervene, and, 
quite simply, enthusiasm may wane when faced with producmg 20,000 words for 
a Master’s dissertation unless strong pressures from the mstitution or the 
sponsoring employer mtervene. 


A Mark Two MBA 

In 1982 the first of what could truly be described as a ‘‘Mark Two” MBA was 
launched by a group of the aforementioned academic dissidents, who formed an 
mdependent business school called the International Management ‘Centre from 
Buckmgham — IMCB. Led by Dr Gordon Wills, ex of Cranfield and Bradford 
Management Centres, who already had the reputation as the UK’s top market- 
ing professor, in partnership with other well-known university figures such as 
Charles Margerison of Cranfield and Keith Howard of Bradford, IMCB set out 
to address directly some of the difficulties outhned above. 

IMCB’s brand of new MBA was actually a mixture of old, new and borrowed. 
Out went the peripheral subjects such as economics, statistics and computing, 
in favour of a concentration on a ‘‘core’’ of management disciplines of marketing, 
finance, operations, human resource management and strategy, backed-up by 

“skills” areas such as team leadership and communications. Corporate sponsorship 
was compulsory, and the duration of the part-time (‘‘n-post’’) programme was 
distilled to a concentrated 18 months only. All major study projects were based 
around own organisational issues — focus which has led to the accusations of “‘too 
narrow’ — save a survey of published literature, which forces the student mto 
the current body of knowledge as a theoretical underpinning to hts or her essentially 
practical project. 

All in all it seems to have worked. Helped by some industry sympathisers (most 
notably James Espey, then of International Distillers and Vintners and now Deputy 
Managing Director, United Distillers, who first bought IMCB’s MBA in a major 
organisation), the concept took off steadily, if not spectacularty. It now boasts some 
150 graduates and a similar number of current students on its MBA programmes 
worldwide, mecluding a programme running in-company with “‘big eight” 
accountancy practice Arthur Young. 


Black Sheep 
Interestingly, the university establishment, who looked disparagingly at Wills and 
his academic black sheep back in 1983, have begun to flatter by imitation. The 


educational philosophy of ‘‘action learnmg’’ which was resuscitated — some say 
in bastardised format — by IMCB, now forms a part of most business school and 
management development managers’ portfolios. Recently, and most significantly, 
comes the second wave of ‘‘New MBA’, typified by the City University Business 
School (CUBS) Consortium MBA. 

The CUBS MBA, lke IMCB’s before it, boasts ‘ increasing managerial 
competence throng soccesuil completion ofa porto af compeny-faned 
activities’, assessments ‘‘on the basis of performance on in-company learning 
assignments and not through written examinations” and a promise of “tailor-made 
programmes to meet the needs of individual managers and their companies”. The 
CUBS MBA shifts the centre of attention from the business school as sentor partner 
m the university/student/sponsor relationship, towards a more equal tripartite 
balance. 


Governing Board 
The Consortium is a fascinating next step down the road to the new MBA, in 
that its members actually form a governing board for the programme, along with 
CUBS faculty and management. To jom, a company pays a £30,000 joining fee 
and around £15,000 a year membership, plus an estimated £6,320 per student over 
two years. Non-members are also eligible to join the Consortium MBA, but at 
an annual enrolment fee of £4,155 plus expenses as incurred, giving a two-year 
cost of approximately £11,800. 

The CUBS programme is, therefore, not a cheap option — indeed it makes 
IMCB’s offering at an expensive-sounding flat fee of £6,950 per student, for 18 


the programme to make membership worthwhile, given a £30,000 investment plus 
£15,000 per annum sunk cost before any activity at all! The more students that 
members send, the more the unit costs drops, and the more CUBS directors 
rub their hands gleefully over the unusual situation of a British state university 
generating a cash surplus: 

Both MBAs stress implementation of findings, beyond simply analysis; IMCB’s 
rather more forcefully Gn fact, a percentage of the degree credits is awarded for 
implementation, or at least implementability). IMCB actually builds in a unique 
feature of ‘‘renewability’’ of their qualification; every five years, graduates have 
to report formally on their managerial achievements since graduation (including 
the implementation of recommendations made from their projects). Failing a 
satisfactory report and evaluation, IMCB’s constitution pledges that their graduates 
will actually not have membership of IMCB renewed, and will forfeit the right 
to claim a current MBA. It is a policy which some of the more rigorous professional 
bodies use, but some interesting reactions are due when the first graduates are 
‘“struck-off ’, if this indeed happens. The aim is to keep the qualification current, 
and indeed IMCB’s tutorial faculty also must undergo the same evaluation process. 

CUBS, like IMCB, bases its curriculum around five core areas (not quite the 
same five). Its syllabus is rather more dynamic in that an assessment of what 
the student already ‘‘knows’’ is followed by a ‘learning contract” (between student, 
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chent and business school) which covers the objectives to be achieved and the 
subjects to be concentrated on. The fluidity of the CUBS programme mirrors that 
offered by other progressive management and educational institutions such as the 
Melbourne Institute of Technology in Australia, which takes a similar ‘‘requirements 
not syllabus’’ approach, aad 
of Management Degree. 

Both srosmimies ar eaa both use industrialists as well as 
academics as tutors and examiners. 


The New MBA — Next Steps and Conclusions 

There is little doubt that, mtellectually at least, both academics and industrialists 
beleve in the new MBA, and that industry appears to be wiling to mvest in 
programmes such as IMCB’s MBA and the CUBS Consortium. More traditional 
programmes, offered by the likes of Cranfield, London, Strathclyde, Aston, Man- 
chester and Bradford, do still take the lions’ share of management students. But 
the activities of mdependents such as IMCB, Henley and Ashridge have caused 
the university establishment to revise its thmkmg — leading to, they would argue, 
establishment initiatives like the CUBS consortium, which would not have occurred 
without their example and innovation. 

The major proponents of the new MBA illustrate an interesting role reversal. 
IMCB, once seen as a group of academic mavericks, is now an established institution 
with a proven track record, whereas City, admittedly armed with the kudos and 
tradition which university accreditation brings, has only promises to offer. ‘‘We 
wish them well’, says IMCB Principal, Gordon Wills. ‘“The market is plenty big 
enough for more of us, and I personally am delighted that:our academic colleagues 


7 are following us down this road. It does reassure me that we at IMCB are not 
` prophets crying in the wilderness.” 


Right Choice 

The answer to what is the right choice for students and employers depends, natur- 
ally, on what chent and student needs are. For the new graduate, and for the career 
starter or changer, the traditional full-time MBA remains unparalleled in its depth 
and breadth, as well as being a relatively low direct cost option, despite the shortage 
of grant aid from Local Education Authorities. 

Whilst CUBS have targeted, and will certamly score a high success rate amongst, 
City of London financial institutions, IMCB will continue to score points because 
of their willmgness to organise ‘‘wherever our customers want us’’, rather than 
at their modest Buckingham campus. This means that, for example, their imminent 
Crown Paints’ in-company MBA Programme will operate in and around Crown’s 
Lancashire headquarters, and IMCB’s tutors will travel to them. Similarly, IMCB’s 
open MBA programmes meet wherever the students decide for their weekend 
or evening sessions — and IMCB organises tutorial support for them. 


Good News 
The conclusion on the new MBA for industry and industrialists, is overall that 
it is good news. For London-based operations, the Consortium should certainly 
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be looked at, and organisations joining would be following a distinguished group 
of founder members. For organisations looking for a more modest commitment, 
or for the company-based MBA programme which IMCB have made their speciality, 
they may be the one to talk to. 

Time will tell if the new MBA will be a passing fancy, or will actually 
metamorphose the British management educational establishment. One suspects 
— and this may be hopeful — the latter. In any case, interesting days le ahead 
m the once unruffled groves of academia, where the wind of change appears to 
be blowing forcefully. 

For more information, contact: Professor Hugh Murray, City Untversity Business 
School, Barbican Centre, London. 

Professor Gordon Wills, International Management Centre from Buckingham, 
Castle Street, Buckingham. 
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Evaluating an Interpersonal 
Skills Training Programme 


by . 
David W.G. Hind 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne Polytechnic 


In a previous article[1 a hc pian as rr ope 
wished to integrate interpersonal skills training into their teaching 
programmes was discussed. Since that article was published I have 
implemented the strategies I recommended and have formally evaluated 
the student learning that resulted from the interpersonal skills training 


(IST) programme. The purpose of this article is to highlight the key 
findings from my research and to show that IST does work. 


~ In October 1986 I decided to introduce all the students that I was teaching at 
Newcastle-upon-Iyne Polytechnic to interpersonal skills traming. This was 91 
students in total: 20 BA(Hons) Business Studies students on the Marketing Option 
(BABS), 41 BTEC HND sandwich course students, and 30 postgraduate students 
on the Diplomas in Marketing and Information Technology. 
The starting point for the training programme was to set learning objectives: 
three general objectives were set which were applicable to all the students: 
(1) to create awareness of the need for business people to develop good 
interpersonal skills; 
(2) to develop knowledge and understanding of various interpersonal skills 
that will be of use to business people; . 
(3) to allow the students to apply and evaluate their interpersonal skills in 
a controlled setting. 


With learning objectives clearly stated it was then possible to devise learning 
strategies that would lead to the objectives being attained. 


The Programme 
Implementation of the training programme was the four-stage cycle discussed in 
my previous article[l]. ' 


Step One 

RT Re ERE a Ta 
people to develop a portfolio of interpersonal skills and to demonstrate to the 
students how such skills could be successfully used. This stage was primarily 
revision for the undergraduates who had all previously followed courses in 
Communication or Business Information. However, the experience of the 
postgraduates was quite different and-so greater emphasis had to be placed on 
this part of the cycle. 
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To create awareness of the value of mterpersonal skills for business people 
reference was made to appointment vacancies in the press. Indeed, an analysis 
was made of 521 vacancies advertised in the professional magazine Marketing, 
and it was found that 38 per cent of them explicitly stated that the successful 
candidate would need to display good interpersonal skills. 

Once the importance of the programme had been established with the students, 
the next step was to create knowledge and understandmg of a variety of 
interpersonal skills. To do this video tapes were analysed which illustrated good 
and bad communicators, exercises were tackled which showed the benefits of 
working in a group as opposed to working on the problem as an individual, and 
discussions were held on how interpersonal interactions could be made more 
effective. 


Step Two 

The second stage in the cycle was to allow the students to practise their 
interpersonal skills. Although separate exercises were devised for each group of 
students a similar approach was adopted for all. The BABS students were given 
the task of devising a new product concept that an entrepreneur could successfully 
launch onto the market. After researching their respective markets, determming 
a gap in that market and designing a product concept, the students then had to 
present their recommendations orally to a would-be entrepreneur. To facilitate 
the third stage in the cycle, providing the students with feedback on their 
interpersonal skills, the presentations were video-recorded. 


Step Three 
Feedback has to be provided in a sensitive manner as the topic under discussion, 
social skills, is of a highly personal nature. To prevent any of the students developing 
negative attitudes to the training it is important to try and focus attention on the 
skills used as opposed to the personalities takmg part. Checkhsts are useful for 
this, as is encouraging the students to evaluate their own skills before inviting 
comments from the other observers. 

Interpersonal skills, though, are not developed overnight and so the final stage 
in the cycle was to provide further practice and feedback for the students. 


Step Four 

To add a touch of realism to the programme for the BA(Hons) Business Studies 
students and to further develop their commercial awareness, a case study was 
written in partnership with a major local employer in the north-east, Go-Ahead 
Northern. Northern is the UK’s largest privatised bus and coach operating firm 
and had just experienced deregulation of the bus industry. The students were 
given the task of analysing the current state of Northern’s busmess before 
recommending strategies for the company’s short-term future. 

To assist with their decision making, visits were organised to two of Northern’s 
depots where discussions were held with employees of the firm. When the students 
had produced recommendations for Northern’s future they then had to present 
their findings orally to Roger Rhodes, responsible for Business Development, Sales 


and Training at Northern. On this occasion it was not only possible to provide 
the students with feedback on their interpersonal skills but also on how close 
their recommendations were to Northern’s actual business strategies. The 
Northern case study brought to a close the mterpersonal skills traming (IST) 
programme for the BABS students. 

The other students (HIND and postgraduates) who were introduced to IST m 
October 1986 followed similar programmes to that described above, stmilarly based 
on the four-stage cycle. All the programmes concluded at the end of the 1986/87 
academic year when an evaluation was made of the effectiveness of the traming. 


Evaluating the Training 

Before the programme commenced I had decided to evaluate the programme 
formally in order to obtain feedback on whether such training did in fact lead to 
an improvement in the interpersonal skills of the students. Tb achieve this a 
quantitative approach was adopted which involved all the participating students 
completing pre- and post-IST questionnaires. The first questionnaire was completed 
by the students in October 1986. 

The pre-IST questionnaire had a number of purposes. Firstly, it was designed 
to determine the entry behaviour of the students to the programme, to establish 
which students had undergone previous IST and whether they had found it to 
be of benefit to them. Then their awareness of various interpersonal skills was 
established before asking them to suggest which teaching and learning strategies 
they considered to be of most use for IST. The fmal part of the questionnaire 
required them to evaluate their own interpersonal skills, the results of which would 
form a bench mark to judge the effectiveness of the programme. 


Findings of the Pre-IST Questionnaire 

All the undergraduates had had previous traming with regard to their interpersonal 
skills, training that had been undertaken at Newcastle Polytechnic. However, the 
experience of the postgraduates with respect to formal IST training was quite 
different as Table I shows. 

Table I shows that the main skills the postgraduates had been formally introduced 
to previously, were those relating to non-verbal communication: namely being able 
to communicate effectively in writing; and the ability to use numerical data to 
communicate. This could be a reflection of the traditional nature of the curricula 
prevailing generally in institutions of higher education, and the scant IST provided 
for employees in commerce and industry. The findings in Table I also reflect the 
diverse backgrounds of the postgraduates. 

All the postgraduates had non-business-related first degrees in subjects as varied 
as Psychology, Marie Engineering and English Literature, to name but three. 
Thetr ages ranged from 22 to 51 years and as a result some had had extensive 
industrial or commercial experience while others had had none. 

The next question to be posed to the students was designed to determine 
whether they had perceived their previous IST to have been useful to them. The 
rephes to this question were conclusive, as 98 per cent of the students (both 
undergraduates and postgraduates) answered m the affirmative. Those 
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Table I. 





Students Receiving Students not 
Formal Training Recarving Formal 
Training 
— (%) (%) 


Using the voice to communicate 
Using body language to communicate 
Training in communicating numencally 


Training in report writing 

Working as a member of a group 
Making a formal oral presentation 
Leading others 

solving businass problems 


Base: 30 students 


postgraduates who had not received any IST were asked whether they thought 
IST programmes ought to be included as formal components of courses of higher 
education. Once again the results of this question are conclusive as 90 per cent 
of the respondents felt that institutions of higher education should be mtroducing 
their students to IST. 4 

Thus, the conclusions that can be drawn from this section of the pre-IST 
questionnaire are that the students who have undergone IST have found it to be 
of benefit, and those students who have not been introduced to IST believe that 
such training ought to form part of the curriculum in higher education. 

The next line of questioning sought to determine the students’ awareness of 
which interpersonal skills are required by busmess people. The responses given 
by both the undergraduates and the postgraduates are ranked m Table II. 


Rank Interpersonal Skill 


. The ability to communicate orally with others 
The ability to write effectrvely 
The ability to solve business problems 
The ability to work as a member of a group/team 
The ability to communicate numerically/diagrammatically 
The abilrty to use body language to communicate 
The ability to lead others 


8 The ability to read body language and to respond to rt 
Base: 91 students 
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Table I indicates that the students recognise the importance of being able to 
communicate effectively orally and in writing as being skills required by business 
people. As the latter skill is often covered by lecturers when assessing written 
assignments, the ranking confirms that lecturers ought to be paymg additional 
attention to the oral communication skills of the students. 





The interpersonal skills detailed previously were explicitly put before the 
students. However, to discover whether the students believed any other 
interpersonal skills were needed by busmess people an open question was put 
to them which elicited the unprompted responses listed in Table MI. 


Interpersonal! Skill Number of Students Listing 
this Skill 


Ability to listen to others 

Ability to tolerate others 

Ability to be flexible 

Abilrty to be patient 

Abiltty to persuade others | 

Abilrty to be courteous/tactful 

Ability to keep an open mind 

Ability to understand one’s selfamage 


Base: 91 students 


9 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


While the number of students mentioning unprompted interpersonal skills is not 
high, those skills which are mentioned could be referred to as bemg the subtler 
skills which might distinguish a highly competent interpersonal interaction from 
a less competent one. | 

In addition to finding out the students’ perceptions of what skills ought to be 
the focus of attention m an JST programme, it was also felt necessary to obtain 
their views as to the teaching/learning strategies that they considered to be most 
appropriate for such a programme. 

This was felt to be important to allow any cognitive dissonance that might be 
present towards the more active learning strategies to be dissipated prior to the 
training programme bemg implemented. If it was discovered that the students 
did have negative views towards role playing, for example, then these negative 
attitudes would have to be overcome before using role playing for developing the 
students’ interpersonal skills, otherwise the success of the strategy might be in 
doubt even before it had been implemented. 

The results of this question did show that on the whole the students did look 
favourably on the more active learning strategies as a means of practising their 
interpersonal skills. The students believed that taking part in role-playing exercises, 
making formal presentations, working m groups, working on case studies, and 
being video-recorded would assist them in developing their interpersonal skills. 
Least effective teaching and learning strategies for IST were considered to be 
formal lectures on the subject, writing essays, and reading handouts or textbooks. 
However, four students. did mdicate that they did not feel role-playing exercises 
to be of use, and when their personality traits were investigated it was found that 
these students tended to be of a quiet nature. This information was of value as 
it indicated that these students would require additional prior counselling before 
commencing the IST programme, in order to reduce the potential threatening nature 
of the exercise. 
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Table MI. 


A I ) 
Skills Required by 
Business People 


The final section of the questionnaire required the students to assess their own 
interpersonal skills according to certain criteria. The purpose of this was two-fold: 
(1) to acquamt the students with the process of self-evaluation, then to 
encourage them to identify their own strengths and weaknesses: 

(2) to provide me with the students’ perceived level of competency prior to 
going through the IST programme, which would provide a yardstick for 
determming whether the programme had been of benefit, by comparing 
a post self-evaluation of the students’ skills with the first evaluation. 


The results of the first self-evaluation of the students’ interpersonal skills are given 
in Table IV. 


HND BABS Postgraduates 
Ability to Rank Mean Rank Mean Rank Mean 
score score 


Communicate in writing 358 
Work in a group 3 06 
Communicate numerically 2.81 
Read body language 2 81 


Lead others l 2 68 
Chair a meeting 2.43 
Make an oral presentation 241 


Use body language to 
communicate 229 


Use voice effectively 2 28 
Base 91 students (HND = Blech HND sandwich course, BABS = BA Business Studies) 





In Table IV the mean score is the average rating given by all of the students m 
each of the student groups for the skills listed, on a scale ranging from 1, lowest 
score, poor ability with regard to the interpersonal skill to 5 highest score, very 
competent ability. . 

It is interesting to discover that although the undergraduates have been through 
previous IST programmes they evaluated their ability to communicate effectively 
m writing as being their number one skill, as did the postgraduates. All respondents 
tended to evaluate their ability to work as a member of a group highly, and their 
ability to read the body language used by others. 

The main weaknesses as evaluated by the students appeared to be m the areas 
of being able to make a formal presentation to others; the ability to use their body 
language to communicate; and their ability to use their voices effectively, i.e. using 
varied tones of voice, varied speeds of speech and varied pitch. 

The lack of confidence about bemg able to make a formal presentation, and 
being unable to use the voice effectively, are weaknesses m that these skills were 
ranked as being the most important interpersonal skills required by business people 
in Table II. Thus, the research indicated the importance of incorporating such 
trammg mto the IST programme. 


b 2 


a 
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It is also interesting to compare the self-evaluations in terms of the mean score 
ratings given by each of the three groups of students. As can be seen from ‘Table 
IV the undergraduates do rate their interpersonal skills more highly than do the 
postgraduate students. The HND students have a mean score rating from 3.58 
to 2.28, while the postgraduates’ range is from 2.76 to 2.31. This could not only 
be attributed to the undergraduates’ previous IST but also to their general overall 
awareness, and self-awareness of interpersonal skills. 

When analysing the self-evaluations of the students, a breakdown was also 
provided according to the age and sex of the respondents, but no significant 
differences were noticed. However, those students who considered themselves 
to be mtroverts or quiet-natured rated their interpersonal skills at a lower level 
than their more outgoing peers. 

Thus, the first questionnaire that was completed and analysed prior to the start 
of the IST gave valuable information that was fed into the programme concerning 
the mterpersonal skills to be developed, the teaching and learning strategies to 
be used, and which students might require additional counselling to prepare them 
for the training. A second questionnaire was then issued to the students upon 
completion of their IST programme to obtam further feedback from the students 
on the value of IST in the higher education curriculum. 


Post-IST Questionnaire 


Findings | 

To determine how effective the IST programmes had been a follow-up questionnaire 
was completed by the students approximately two weeks after their last IST activity 
had been completed. This-questionnaire included a series of attitude statements 
before once again asking the respondent to rate their interpersonal skills against 
certam criteria. The findings from the battery of attitude statements are given 
m Table V as percentage scores on the six-point scale shown. 

To some extent the findings in Table Y are self-explanatory. However, additional 
comments need to be made about some of the responses given. 

Of those students who said that having to make formal presentations had not 
Improved their oral commumtication skills, the reason given by four of these students 
(out of seven) was that their oral communication skills were already good and 
they felt it would be difficult to improve them. 

Courses which do imvolve IST and require the students to be actively involved 
m the learning process would appear to be more enjoyable from the students’ 
point of view, with 84 per cent of the respondents having this attitude. The 
perceived ‘“quality’’ of the course is also higher if such learning strategies are 
implemented by the lecturer. 

Indeed, Table V does indicate the strength of the positive attitudes of the students 
to the IST programme that was implemented. However, have the students perceived 
any improvements in their interpersonal skills? Table VI provides the results of 
the post-self-evaluation study: the percentage change is the proportionate change 
in the students’ interpersonal skills since the first self-evaluation. 

Table VI shows the improvements the students perceived to have taken place 
m their interpersonal skills as a result of participating in the learning activities. 
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Business 


Education Strongly Disagree Mildly Mildly Agree Strongly 
91 disagree disagree agree agree 
b 


Courses involving making oral 
62 presentations are more enjoyable 
to participate in than those that 
do not 


Working in a group has improved 
my working relationships with 
others 


Case study work has improved 
my problem solving skills 





Making formal presentations has 


improved my oral communication 
skills 


Being questioned by my peers 
has improved my self-confidence 


Being vidso-recorded is a valuable 
means of feedback 


Being vidso-racorded ıs enjoyable 
The IST has been useful to me 
IST improves the ‘‘quality’’ of the 





course 
_Table V. 
Student Attitudes Base. 91 students 
Towards IST 


HND BABS Postgraduates 

Before Post Post % Before Post Post % Before Post Post 

rank rank mean change rank rank mean change rank rank mean 
score Score 


Work m a group 


Read body 
language 


Lead others . 
Write effectively 
Make an oral 


presentation 


Use voce 
offectively 

Use body 
language to 
communicate 
Char a meeting 
Communicate 
numerically 


Base 91 students 





Table VI shows the improvements the students perceived to have taken place in 
their interpersonal skills as a result of participating in the learning activities. With 
regard to the rankings all three groups of students now percetve their main strength 
to be that of being able to work with others. This could be accounted for by the 
fact that all the exercises the students participated in involved them working in 
small groups with other students, thus encouraging them to develop good working 
relationships. In addition, most of the other subjects the students studied also 
involved elements of group work, which no doubt contributed to the students’ 
confidence in this area. 

For all the students, either the second or third ranking strength identified was 
that of being able to read the body language of others. This could have been ranked 
so highly due to considerable use bemg made of video-recordings and the 
subsequent feedback sessions in the seminars which highlighted non-verbal 
behaviour, behaviour that the students might previously have been unaware of. 

Writing skills tended to be ranked next before the students listed their oral 
communication skills as being a strength. Although the oral communication skills 
of the students tend to be placed in middle rankings, it is with this skill that the 
greatest improvement is perceived to have taken place. The HND students felt 
that therr ability to use their voices had improved by 32 per cent, and their ability 
to make a formal oral presentation by 27 per cent. The same skills were felt by 
the BABS students and the postgraduate students to have improved by 24 per 
cent and 23 per cent, and 23 per cent and 29 per cent, respectively. In fact, the 
aforementioned percentage increases for the oral commumication skills are amongst 
the highest increases recorded. 

Only two interpersonal skills received lower mean scores than for the first self- 
evaluation — the writing and numerical presentation skills of the HND students. 
This could be because little formal attention had been paid to these skill areas, 
and also because one assignment was 100 per cent orally assessed, thus reducing 

the need for the students to concentrate on these skills. 
~ A conclusion, therefore, that can be drawn from Table VI is that the interpersonal 
skills of the students have improved as a result of going through the IST programme. 
However, it has to be stated that the students will have been using, and hence 
developing, their interpersonal skills in other subject areas. The feedback recetved 
by the students from the other lecturers, however, will not have been so systematic, 
or perhaps so constructive as that provided in this programme. 

In addition to the quantified results discussed above, a final element of the post- 
IST questionnaire asked the students whether they had any further comments 
to make. A selection of the responses to this open question are listed below: 

The training is essential. Although not particularly enjoyable at the time, it does improve your 

self-confidence. 

The importance of such sinils should be made clear to other courses, e.g. Engineering. At some 
stage everyone will have to make a presentation. 


This training is absolutely necessary and should be a formal requirement of all courses. 
Although only three comments have been presented, they do reflect the views 
of the majority of the students answering this question. In fact, there were very 
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few negative comments forthcoming. Those that were proposed made 
ee eee EEE ae ae T E 
exercises, and providing more information in the case studies that were used. 


Conclusion 

Wien all die above evidence ane appear ae T orme 
described did meet the objectives that were initially set. The students’ awareness 
of the need for good interpersonal skills in business was further developed. Their 


As well as meeting the aforementioned objectives, the programme was perceived 
by the students as being a valuable part of the curriculum which was thought to 
be just as important as the subject knowledge that is developed while in higher 
education. A further bonus is that the strategies that were designed and 
implemented did lead to the students bemg mottvated by the programme, and 
hence enjoying the learning activities. Clearly, an important implication for my 
gy gla ala aa 
be continued m the future. 
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This work has been made possible by the award of a grant from the 
European Social Fund to review the teaching of skills on a business 
studies course. The programme chosen was BTEC Higher National, 
although it was intended to extend the findings to other business studies 
programmes. The aim was to formulate a systematic scheme of skill 
development which would make maximum use of learning transfer. 


Background to the Problem 

It has been felt for some time that although very considerable effort was being 
invested in skills teaching, the result tended to be haphazard; whilst syllabuses 
relating to knowledge have been carefully structured and sequenced, little 
importance has been allocated to the need for a progressive pattern of skill 
development. For instance, one tutor m the human resourcing area might be giving 
practical exercises in interviewing skills for recruitment purposes, whilst another, 
working in the marketing ‘discipline, might be sending students out on survey 
interviews. The relationship between the two activities might not be perceived 
by either staff or students. 

Research work on the whole area of the nature of learning and of skills is vast, 
and we do not deny that rigorous and controlled investigation is necessary before 
an ultimate perfect scheme can be reached, if mdeed it is attainable! In the 
meantime, however, tutors are faced with immediate teaching/learning problems 
and the money which was given for this project was not supplied for research 
purposes, but for a practical attempt to bring some order and logicality into the 
situation using what appears to be the most appropriate knowledge and expertise 
currently available. We therefore make no apology for the fact that the resultant 
plan rests on certain assumptions which may appear to be crude. Our answer 
would be that the first step forward is to make these assumptions explicit, and 
validate them by results and feedback of the teaching/learnmg which ensues. In 
- this way, the scheme can be reshaped and refined, and at the same time possible 
future findings from research may be borne in mind. 





Business Our Approach . . 
Education Our approach was to draw up an inventory of the basic skills required by employers 
9] and then by analysing these skills to draw up lists of constituent elements such 
f as listening skills or summarising. We quickly realised the enormous semantic 
difficulties of, for instance, attempting to distinguish between a ‘‘skill’’ and an 
“‘attribute’’ and whether a particular item was really one skill or many; questions 
which in themselves would make a research study. It is recognised that performing 
a task can require several different skills, and there is a lack of conceptual clarity 
on the use of these terms. We felt that at this stage we should adopt a broad 
approach and use the term ‘‘skill’’ to cover any skill-related requirement which 
employers deemed of prime importance, and ‘‘element’’ to describe the basic 
abilities which appeared to make up that skill. 

Our approach is not inconsistent with the argument propounded by Annett and 
Sparrow|1|: 

Theories about the nature of skill.. .Ipdicate that skilled performance of whatever 
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and application of empirical criteria, the most important of which is utity. 

The utility of our inventory was to assist in compiling a skills map which mdicated 
each skill on different parts of the curriculum. The map shows the various elements 
constituting each skill to enable staff and students to recognise the inks, similarities 
and differences. Theories of learning transfer and the conditions under which it 
takes place are complex, but it is generally agreed that transfer is assisted if the 
student can associate and integrate new learning with other learning which has 
already taken place, and by the understanding of general principles and concepts, 
(see Kenney and Reid|2]). We realise that our analyses require further refinement 
on the basis of empirical evidence gained from experience. In the interim, bowever, 
any resultant discussions about the skills and the elements of which they are 
composed will prompt both staff and students to thmk more deeply about these 
. The “‘skills map” will then serve as a basis for a review and systematic ~ 
revision of the skills teaching/learnmg throughout the programme. This activity 
should increase learning transfer. 


— 


The Criteria to be Met by the Sehime” 

© Because of economic constraints it must be ae inexpensive to 
implement. 

@ For similar reasons it must not be time-consuming for staff, who are 

committed to many different activities. On the contrary, it must provide 

help for them. 

© ‘To ensure motivation of staff and students the programme must have 
perceived relevance. 

@ The skills must be appropriate to a general business career as opposed + 
to those specifically relating to a particular occupation. 

@ The skills must transfer to the working environment. 

@ The programme must provide for progressive development. 


a 


@ As it is not going to be possible for students to acquire the ultimate level 
of competence in all skills during the programme, the ground must be laid 
for future development. They must learn to learn. 

© Assessment by self, peers and tutors, must be a feature of the programme. 

© Long term validation, both internal and external, must follow the mception 
of the new scheme and appropriate modification, reorganisation, etc. must 
take place as a result. 


What are the Basic Business Skills? 
Three methods were used to identify the basic busmess skills and attributes 
required by busmess studies students on entering employment: 


(1) Telephone interviews with 47 former BTEC HND Business Studies students. 

(2) Twenty interviews with practitioners of management and a seminar held 

for nine employers. 

(3) Literature and documentation published by professional bodies relating to 

this field. 

There were a number of difficulties in obtaining this information. Originally a 
questionnaire was sent out to a random sample of former BTEC HND students 
and to employers. This resulted m such a poor response rate it was decided that 
it would be more productive to use telephone mnterviews for former students, and 
to hold interviews and a seminar for employers. The purpose of the latter was 
to determme the skills which employers sought from recently qualified business 
students. Some employers grouped the skills, and their perceptions were confirmed 
by comparisons of similar lists from different professional bodies. We used these 
groupings to analyse the results of the mterviews. An interview schedule formed 
the basis of our conversations with both students and employers. It became evident, 
as we had anticipated, that there were semantic and conceptual difficulties for 
the interviewees in differentiating between ‘‘skills’’ and ‘‘attributes’’ and the 
tendency was for them to use general terms such as ‘‘good communicator’’, “‘high 
level of interpersonal skills’, and ‘‘keadership qualities’’. The conceptual inadequacy 
and the lack of a common language to communicate with any degree of precision 
has been remarked upon in other research into the subject|3]. We found that the 
seminar and interviews enabled mteresting comments to be explored by means 
of probe questions, resulting in clarification. 

From those completing the BTEC HND in Business Studies in 1982/83, 1983/84 
and 1984/85, 47 students were selected at random. The questions were selected 
to pmnpomt those skills and attributes which were most useful to them in employment. 
In addition, an attempt was made to identify those skills they found they needed 
in employment which had been neglected or not fully developed by their course. 

Of the 47 students, four (8.5 per cent) were not m employment. Of those in 
employment, 53.3 per cent were in service organisations, 27.6 per cent worked 
in manufacturing and 10.6 per cent worked in the public sector. Of past students, 
34 per cent were in organisations employing less than 500 people, 8.5 per cent 
in Organisations employing between 500 and 1,000 neople and 53.2 per cent worked 
for companies employing more than 1,000 people. 
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Business From the West Yorkshire area 20 employers participated in interviews and nine 


Education in a seminar. Of the 29 employers, 35 per cent were from service organisations, 
91 55 per cent from the manufacturing sector and 15 per cent were from the public 
f sector. Their job titles included personnel manager (20 per cent), managing director 
68 (15 per cent), senior manager (25 per cent), manager (15 per cent), trainer (5 per 


cent) and others (20 per cent). The only prerequisite was that each manager had 
considerable experience in employing business graduates. We realise that our sample 
size is comparatively small and that percentages can therefore be misleading. Readers 
might however be interested in our findings which are given in Table I and Table II. 

The results to the question: ‘‘What are the most important skills required by 
a business studies diplomate on entering employment?’’ can be seen in Table I. 





Most Important Skuls Students Employers 
% % 


Communication 

Listening 

Questioning and responding 

Use the telephone for business purposes 
Oral raporting/discussions 

Interviewing 

Use simple language 

Write concisely 

Write good letters, memos and reports 
Take notes from interviews etc. 
Minutes and agendas 

Devising questionnaires 


Group/interpersonal Skils 

Work as a member of a team 
Leadership 

Ability to motivate others 

Be self-motivated 

Persuasive skills 

Faimess in applying rules and procedures 
Sensitivity to people 

Project oneself 

Deal with complaints 
Numenrtcal/Financial Skulls 
Arithmetical competence 

Graphs 

Analysis and interpretation of data 
Estimatmg and costing 

Budgeting 

Book-keeping 

Interpreting balance sheets 

Stock control 


Information Technology 
Keyboard skills 

information retrreval and input 
Use of business software 


Professional Skils 

Awareness of and ability to adapt to change 
Knowledge of and abdity to apply legislation, 
policy and procedures 

Forward planning 

Time management 

Think through and solve problems 





Although the list of the most important attributes required by students on their 
first job appointment proved to be lengthy, the most significant are shown in Table II. 


Most Important Attnbutes 





Professional manner/appearance 


There is obviously a question mark over how far these attributes can be taught. 
They are, however, closely related to attitudes which we decided could be influenced 
by the design, conduct and culture of the programme as a whole, which should 
be totally busmesshke. It was also considered helpful to make students aware of 
employers’ views. 

Having drawn up an inventory of the necessary requirements, we were faced 
with the problem of how to ensure that these were all mtroduced mto the 
programme at the right time and in the most advantageous way. Skills such as 
numeracy are developed gradually by means of detailed and carefully designed 
syllabuses to enable students to master basic skills before progressing to more 
complex operations. We asked ourselves the followmg questions. Was there any 
way of applying this principle to the heterogeneous list of skills our investigations 
had produced? Was it possible to devise a hierarchy of these skills so that basic 
elements could be presented and practised as a foundation for more complicated 
applications? We turned our attention to the theory of learning. 


Principles of Learning 
Learning Transfer 


ee 
is no comprehensive theory available to trainers or educationalists which provides 
a complete explanation of the nature or method of learnmg transfer. 

We were attracted to the prmciple propounded by Douglas Seymour back in 
19594]. The greater the number of variables, the greater the mental load and 
the more difficult the task: The learner cannot concentrate on all aspects at once 
and therefore each task should be introduced m as simple a form and with as 
light a mental load as possible. The opportunity for practice and consolidation 
should then be provided before attempting to transfer what has been learned to 
a more complex situation. 

Typically a manager in the business environment, who has to provide information 
does not do so in a vacuum. He will have to take into account his own role, his 
audience, the preferred medium of communication, the charnels of communication 
open to him, the busmess and social environment in which he works, the content 
of the message as well as the technique he wishes to employ. It is evident then 
that tasks may take place in a multivariate form and that these variables will impose 
either a heavier or lighter mental load upon the person undertaking the task. 
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Figure 1. 
Level of Skill Invobved in 
a Teak 


Figure 2. 
Contimmin af 


It was decided that we could use this idea (Figure 1) to make a subjective 
assessment concerning the level of skill mvolved in a task which could then both 
provide a theoretical map of skill development and determine the ideal progression. 

While this method of differentiating between various levels of skill might suggest 
a hierarchy of development, it would be more accurate to describe the process 
as a “‘continuum’’ of development. If we commence the teaching and practice 
of skills at the lowest level, i.e. the point of minimum mental load and thereafter 
take trainees onto higher level skills, then there should be a constant movement 
which pulls back towards its own base (see Figure 2). The reason for this is clear. 
As trainees become adept at lower level skills then this effectively reduces a part 
of the mental load incumbent upon the next level of application. Thus the degree 
of difficulty that a trainee will experience in applying a skill will be diminished 
by practice and experience; as success and competence is gained m a skill then 
the more instinctive and habitual it becomes and the smaller the mental load. 


The number of situational variables = Mental load = Level of skill 


Minimum Maximum 


mental load Continuum of skills development mental load 





The method which we employed, therefore, involved developing a hierarchy of skills. 

This was achieved by grading the tasks we presented to students according to 
the degree of skill required as defined by the mental load. 

Annett[5] has shown that learning transfer may depend upon how a skill is taught, 
the mental set of the trainee and the circumstances and the way in which tt is 
mtroduced. It was decided that it was necessary to mtroduce the above ideas to 
the trainees in a way which produced a positive mental set, i.e. so that the benefits 
of the scheme were clearly discermble to them, right from the beginning of the 
course. The map enables students to grasp the idea progression of skill and provides 
a means of explaining to them the transfer of learning from one skill to another. 


Learning to Learn 

The second principle which we were anxious to incorporate into our scheme was 
that of self-learning, i.e. helping students to learn how to learn. Within the limitations 
of a two year programme the aim must be to provide a foundation upon which 
to build, so that they could improve with further experience the skills they had 
already learned, and deal with new conditions in future employment. 

Our model provides a logical framework to demonstrate the possibilities of learning 
transfer. For instance, an exercise on survey interviewing in a session on marketing 
sires peace ui iie baaie chile of Equals Guess , approaching people for 
interview, ia ier Saeed Ge aac Y ee ce ee 
questionnaire schedule with precoded answers. This provides practice which would 
transfer and stand the student m good stead in a less structured situation, possibly 
in a human resources tutorial, where the mterviewer has to listen and formulate 
questions at the same time, as well as remembering the mterviewee’s responses. 


It is accepted that a student will not reach perfection m all skills by the end 
of a course of training, but encouraging them to thmk about how skills transfer 
to new situations enables them to face change with more confidence and to realise 
that learning is a continuous process. 

sr ei tr aL ate a 
Kolb’s learning cycle[6] of concrete experience, reflection, conceptualisation and 
experimentation. Students are given practice (concrete experience) and on 
performance they receive feedback from tutors and colleagues (reflection) so that 
they are able to formulate principles and guidelines (conceptualisation) for future 
action. They are then encouraged to try them out m a safe situation 
(experimentation) which leads them back to concrete experience. Our model 
provides a conceptual framework of skill progression. 


The Skills Map 

We have examined each of the main skill areas, analysed what is involved and created 
a map which will provide for the mtroduction of a skill at a very basic level at 
the beginning of the course, to be followed by tasks at a more sophisticated level 
with additional items to mcrease the cognitive load, later. The sessions might‘well 
be taken by different subject tutors, as many skills are involved in different map 
functional areas, but the use of the map ensures clear communication of skills 
curriculum content thus enabling progressive development and integration. We 
do not see this map as finally and satisfactorily completed and at times there must 
be compromises of ‘‘best fit’’. It is likely to be subject to a number of revisions, 
but it provides an integrative structure towards which we can all work, in contrast 
to a situation where each tutor was providing skills training for a particular function 
without being very certam of what was elsewhere. 

Figures 3 and 4 illustrate the levels of problem solving skills and of group process 
skills. The different items have then been introduced into the course at appropriate 
times, under different subject areas, and/or in conjunction with relevant assignments. 

A detailed analysis of current teaching showed us that we were including most 
skills, although m a haphazard fashion. The concept of levels ensures that in future 
skills will be developed progressively. 


Problem Solving 

Level | 

@ Solutions sought within clearly defined parameters and specified sources 

@ Limited range of knowledge and skills required 

Level ll 

© Solutions require multivanate analysis from various sources of knowledge 

@ Solutons require a greater range of skills (eg numerata, interpersonal, summansing) 


@ Solutions require evaluations of aitematrve methodologies or answers 


Level ill 

@ Recognition, specification and defintion of problems 

@ Explanation and evaluation of methods adopted 

@ Recommended solutions stated with reasons 

@ Further breadth and depth required than previous levels and further vanety of skiis 
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Figure 4. 
Levels of Group 
Process Skills 


5. 
Notetaking 


Figure 6. 
Notetaking and Report 
Writing 


Group Skills 


Level | The individual within informal groups 
@ Increased perception of one’s individual contribution to group behaviour 
@ Development of interactrve skills in group situations 


Level il Role playing within formal groups 


® Developing skills and behaviour associated with particular roles 
@ Developing responses to more formal division of labour in group tasks 
Level lil Multiple role playing within formal groups 
@ Developing skills for complex multiple role taking srtuations, 1e where 
several roles are held at one time by an indrvdual, or where political 
dimensions influence behaviour 





Study Skills 

We rediscovered the fact that the basic level of many skills is to be found in study 
skills. Figure 5 relates reading texts to notetaking and Figure 6 relates notetaking 
to report writing. They are part of a larger design demonstrating how notetaking 
and reading texts are related to making verbal presentations, how organising college 
work is related to the management of time, and so on. From this exercise we 
recognised more forcibly that study skills should be presented not merely as a 
necessity for success in the academic world, but as inculcating habits of thought 
and personal organisation which become a solid basis for business life, and that 
the whole course should be designed as a vehicle to this end. For mstance, it 
is often possible for students to attain good academic results although their time 
management leaves much to be desired. As they climb-up the business ladder, 
however, where pressures and time constramts become greater, this deficiency 
can start to show and impede further progress. 


Reading texts/notetaking 


@ Determining objectives 

© Reading at speed 

@ “Highlighting” books, reports, etc 
@ Holicopter abilrty 

@ “Sharpening” salient features 

® Notetaking 


Notetaking/report writing 


@ Listening skills 

@ Helicopter abilrty 

@ “Sharpening” of salent facts 

@ Grammatical and simple use of words 
@ Page layout 

@ Report writing 





Orientation Programme 
The orientation programme sets the scene and provides the starting point for 
the acquisition of skills. The programme aims to ensure that students are aware 


of the importance of the special sequencing of skills as described by the maps. 
Former students are invited to talk about their experience of work, as it is hoped 
that they will emphasise the importance of acquirmg busmess skills. 

Because our model suggests that elements of study skills can be used as a base 


but mcreasmg skill is required as the demands of the course become greater. 

The students’ self-awareness of their own study skills level is heightened by 
asking them to complete two questionnaires which were adapted from those used 
by the Manpower Services Commission (MSC). As the questions are accessed, 
answered and analysed by micro-computer the activity provides practice in keyboard 
skills, and emphasises the importance of studying and learning. Later on the 
orientation programme students play a business game which provides further 
practice in computing, group skills and in summarising and evaluating numerical 
data. 


Work books 

Students are given a Skills Work Book, m which they are able to log and summarise 
their own skill development. The book is not introduced in order to profile skills, 
but to profile the means for students to become aware and conscious of their own 
level of skill development. In accordance with our initial criteria the work book, 
which we are in the process of writing, will be inexpensive to produce and easy 
to operate. Its use should assist the development of tutor/student relationships, 
by providing a focus for discussion. At present tutors discuss assignment grades 
with tutees, but in future skills will be clearly assessed. When either the tutor 
or student is dissatisfied with the level of skill that has been achieved, advice will 
be given by the tutor. In addition, suggestions on how to improve skills will also 
be printed in the work book. In this way, the use of the work book should help 
the student become more autonomous and responsible for his/her own skill 
development. 

Teade enna account (he alll an eo Temas cele the 
student to a special skill self-development pack, or suggest that an article is read, 
or that particular behaviour is practised. For instance, questioning techniques or 
listening skills can be used very effectively in everyday life. Students will be 
responsible for the care and monitormg of the work book, but for security reasons 
tutors will have duplicate copies of the levels of attamment achieved by the students. 
It will be possible to use this information as the basis of an employment reference, 
although this is clearly not the mam mtention of the work book. 


Staff Training 

Seminars have been held to explain the model to staff. These sendoe haw 
facilitated discussion and m part provided a strategy for managing curriculum 
development. Further training sessions are envisaged to acquaint staff with 
particular packages and the advice printed in the work book. 
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The map indicates both the level and the point on the course when a skill should 
be assessed. Suggestions have been made that particular skills be assessed in 


- different modules, although some negotiation is possible. For example, Level IH 


group skills could be formally assessed in a number of different modules, and 
a decision must be made where this should occur. Staff retam their freedom to 
set the context in which a skill is developed and assessed. 


Where are we Now? 

We had nearly completed our model when BTEC issued new guidelines for the 
resubmission of its courses. Because HND has to be resubmitted to BTEC this 
year it has been necessary to reformulate our skills map to fit different modules 
and areas of knowledge. The changes have made it impossible for us to start the 
validation of.the model, although our survey of past students has made some 
contribution to the process. Full validation of the mode! can only take place when 
it is put mto practice on the programme, for only then will we be able to examme 
the extent to which essential business skills are bemg developed. At a later date 
we would also like to survey and assess the extent to which students can transfer 
skills into business, although we are only too painfully aware that its level of 
evaluation is far from an exact science. 

In the meantime, we believe that we have developed a logical and coherent 
framework which will assist colleagues who are faced with the difficulties of teaching 
skills. So far our discussions have helped the development of our BTEC course, 
and staff who teach other programmes have expressed interest in adapting the 
model to the needs of their courses. 


The Future 

The emphasis of our work has been on pragmatic problem solving. The fact that 
our findings on the nature of business skills resembles the categories produced 
by other organisations (see BTEC), leads us to believe that our identification of 
skill categories is sensible and valid in terms of the educational objectives of our 
course. Our representation of skills levels and the emphasis we have placed on 
transferability from study skills has not yet been validated, but it is an example 
of the type of thinking which we believe is required by educationalists at the present 
time. 

The past six years have seen the evolution of new aims for all levels of education. 
The changed aims reflect the need to adapt to a different economic and social 
environment — a need which is not unique to the UK but is shared by most of 
Europe. As we have experienced higher levels of unemployment, so we have seen 
an increased emphasis being placed on vocational education and the teaching of 
skills. However, while educationalists have devoted years to attempting to structure 
the acquisition of knowledge, rather less attention has been grven to the appropriate 
sequencing of skills. 

If we are to develop and teach young people properly we must surely pay more 
attention to the correct structuring of a skills curriculum. If our scheme, or an 
improved modification of it, can be validated, we would have a method of identifying 
the levels of skills involved on different education programmes. We do not claim 
to have complete answers to the many substantive issues, but we hope our work 


will contribute ideas on how the problems may be tackled. We would welcome 
contact with others who are mterested and hope this article has enabled us to 


share our experiences as we are increasingly aware of how much more work needs 
to be undertaken. 
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Taining and Management Development Resources from MCB 


. Trainers and management developers need to keep up-to-date 

pe SA with new concepts and thinking —-and to know how to apply - 5 
i tieri: Mir E MOS HONERIA MA ceen scattered. GNOU 

the Irteratura — until now. 


At last trainers can turn to one easily accessible source of 
— the “Putting Leaming into Action” Resources from 
MCB University Press. 


Each of the four resources takes a detailed look at one of the key aspects of training and 
management today. By spl ea mele a unre pepe eer a an eee 
wotk. The four -resources are: 
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Based on the work of Peter | Based on the acclaimed | A unique package providing | An event-by-event guide to 


Honey and Alan Mumford, | work of Dr Charles an essential overview of | successful communication. N 
this resource helps both Margerison and Dr Dick this proven force in includes modules on all the 

individuals and course - McCann an high performang | effective key aspects of 

degnas to acorar imams, this resource heips | development. Includes “The | communication skiis — pius 

preferred approaches to you bring the concept of | Sequence of Managerial a specially comroessioned 

learning — and to design work preferences into your | Achievement” by Reg taxt, “Effective 

more effecte organisation. includes tha | Revane, a casebook of Communications”. 

includes “Manual of besteelang text “How to ealected reedings and a 









Any of these resources can be purchased in one of two differen ways: 


@ As a complete resource for instant access 


M At a Putting Leaning into Action One-Day Workshop. Thes introduces: 
each of the resources and allows you to meet and question experts 
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The Practice of First-Level 
Management 


by John Collyear 


Effectiveness, Employees, Managers, 
Supervisors 

The job of the first-level manager 
(FLM) is one of the most exacting and 
critical in both industry and commerce. 
Done well, it makes a major 
contribution to industrial relations and 
efficiency. Done badly, it is a major 
cause of conflict and ineffective work. 
An attitude and understanding are 
described which can be used by FLMs 
to improve them position and work 
contribution, which it is suggested, 
makes it easier for the subordmates 
under their responsibility to function 
efficiently and well, while enabling the 
FLMs, themselves, to grasp an 
overview of their role and the intricacies 
of carrying it out successfully. 





Foreword 


The job of management is to produce excellent results from ordmary people. Too 
often, management is tempted to try and find extraordinary people, which is fme 
in so far as it is reasonably possible, but most of our employees are average people. 
The real skill is in making their performance outstanding over a substantial period. 
This book is designed to help first-level managers achieve that objective. 

It is also tempting for managers to look to the apparent advantages of new 
investment but, in most companies, the real priority is the effective use of existing 
investments, facilities and methods. If existing resources are not used to the full, 
there can be no confidence that new resources will be used any more effectively. 
Excessive preoccupation with new investment often only delays action to solve 
the immediate difficulties by giving the feelmg that solutions to the problems are 
on the way with the new investment. Effective first-level managers are the key 
to good utilisation of existing resources. When this occurs, it helps make possible 
and desirable the consideration of new mvestment. 

When new investment is put in hand, it is often the effective first-level manager 
who sees that the plans are well thought out in detail; who does all those day-to- 
day actions that achieve the programme; who resolutely tackles all the snags that 
inevitably occur, and thus makes the new investment really pay off. 

It is 12 years since this was first published, but the simple message that I wanted 
to get across to first-level managers seems to me as relevant today as it was then. 
Much has changed during that period in terms of the relationship between trade 
unions and management and improved industrial performance and competitiveness. 
The new climate has certamly given a tremendous boost to improved productivity 
in all forms of working life. However, the opportunity and need for management 
is still great. There is a danger that first-level managers will behave autocratically 
because their subordinates do not have the power to resist. The real challenge 
is to use the new freedom to exercise leadership and management skills in a civilised 


way. 
For the sake of ease of reading and expression I have used the masculine pronoun 
“‘he’’ throughout, whilst referring to both male and female managers and staff. 
I would like to thank all the many people who have helped me and, in particular, 
MD, LB, AEC and EJ. 


John Collyear 
April 1988 
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1. Introduction 

This book is about the first-level manager, referred to from now on as FLM; it 
is used in this work to describe that level of management which is in direct control 
of work people on the shop floor, in an office or retail outlet. Unfortunately, there 
is no universally accepted title or job description which can embrace the particular 
roles in mind, but titles like foreman, chargehand, supervisor, superintendent, 
section manager, leading hand, section leader, office manager may, m some 
circumstances, be expected to be types of FLM. One of the problems in discussing 
the work of FLMs is that, all too frequently, their limits of authority and resources 
are ill-defmed, and in one company, a chargehand will have far more authority 
than a foreman or superintendent in another. In order, therefore, to avoid these 
confusing titles, the abbreviation FLM is meant to apply to the level of managers 
on a shop floor, m an office or retail outlet who do not have subordmate managers 
working for them, but who have the authority and accountability to allocate work 
and make decisions about the acceptability and the future of the people working 
for them and for whose work they are accountable. 

Ideally, the FLMs should be in a position to know precisely the state of their 
accountability; frequently they do not. They should also know the extent of the 
authority that goes with accountability; frequently they do not. If there is lack 
of clarity in these areas, then, obviously the FLMs should seek clarification. 
However, this may involve pointing out the potential problems arising from the 
lack of clarity so that senior management tries to bring greater precision to the 
position of the FLM. 

However, the principles and practices recommended here are not without value, 
even if the position on these matters is confused, and FLMs who are in a position 
of uncertamty should not despair and read no further; m fact, they can learn much 
from applying practices which, whilst lacking formal recognition, will probably rest 
easily with many, if not most, of the people with whom and for whom they work. 
This is because, a8 a society, we would feel entitled to expect reasonable and 
firm behaviour from a manager and would accept it. As long as FLMs work withm 
their understanding, they will have few problems. If this understanding is defined 
so that they and the people who work for them have the same understandmg 
and acceptance, there will be fewer problems about their limits of authority. 

If we consider the manager-subordinate relationship m a hierarchical 
structure, although the authority must rest on the consent of the subordmates 
collectively, there are certain characteristics that each one of us, at whatever level, 
expect from our manager. All managers would be wise to assume that these 
characteristics exist even if they are only latent, and even if, to some extent at 
times, they appear to be denied. 
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Assume, therefore, that all people working for other people in a manager- 
subordinate relationship believe: 


Be net Nee ge ret ee Our rere Once 


i PE E anek vais 

(3) They get criticised for poor work. 

(4) Managers really do intend to see that the company is given a fair day’s 
work whilst, at the same time, they are equally concerned to see a fair 
day’s pay is provided. 

(5) There is rigour in seeking good attendance and timekeeping. 

(6) Fair warning is given of inadequate performance. 

E Tliete are reat onc bball NT E E SE E Me casas 
of individuals. 

(8) The people who represent them, whether they be in a trade union or 
not, are provided with adequate facilities 

(6) Thies ie iaioe nieue aid ao ibi nei o a e 

(10) Sufficient priority is given to rectifying inadequate working conditions. 

(11) Time is made available to provide explanations about the objectives and 
performance of the unit and wider area and to encourage contributions 
about future objectives. 

(12) The opportunity exists to make suggestions about work Improvement and, 
if these are good, to have them recognised and implemented. 

(13) In general terms, there exists a civil and polite and. even better, a friendly 

(14) By and large, each person has a reasonably steady income. 

(15) The policies of the company and area are such as to give reasonable 
ee nen meee, oe Ok ee a 

(i) Manager are fir and base their judgementasbout people only on thei 
work performance. 

(17) Each person is expected and encouraged to be self-supervising. 

(18) Each person has a chance to feel that his own individual performance is 
recognised and rewarded. 

(19) Each person is told something about the wider aspects of the work of 
the FLM and the company. 

(20) Promotion is on merit and the needs of the company and on no other 
criteria. 

(21) Working with due care and co-operatively is recognised as being of value. 

(22) There is sympathy in accepting the consequences of domestic emergencies. 

(23) There are opportunities to discuss the programming and methods of 
working. 


~ 


(24) Top management set the example of behaving with integrity, with concern The Practice of 


for the present and with plans for the future, and with a balanced view 
between the entitlements of employees, shareholders and customers. 
(25) Managers, whilst rigorous in seeing that the company gets a fair effort 
from employees, are also determmed to ensure that the entitlements of 
their subordinates are protected. 
(26) The company’s policy or its customs and practices seek to avoid Imposing 
hardship or injustice on its employees. 


Regardless of the formal structure in a company, if FLMs can have these objectives 
in their minds and work towards achieving them, this can do nothing but good 
in terms of improving the operation of which they are a part — be it a manufacturing 
firm, a bank, a department store or an Insurance company. The subsequent sections 
in this book are devoted to examining in detail how these objectives can be 
implemented. Each FLM reading this book will have to accept that some parts 
of it may be more applicable than others, depending on the particular constraints 
and opportunities that exist m his own company. 


The Role of the FLM 

The job of the FLM is one of the most exacting and critical in both industry and 
commerce. Done well, it makes a giant contribution to industrial relations and efficiency. 
Done badly, it is a major cause of conflict and ineffective work. The FLM im a large 
company probably wishes to feel part of the management, but many things happen 
to make him doubt this. Frequently, the FLM feels ill-informed (shop stewards may 
know things before he does). Frequently, he feels sacrificed as a scapegoat in the 
middle of conflict. If he tries to take a stand, he feels that he may not be supported; 
and feels blamed for all the ills -- bad quality, bad service, high cost, low morale, 
etc. One of the first thmgs necessary to be a successful FLM is to combine 
determination to introduce change and yet practise stoicism about many things. 
It is often just not physically possible to keep FLMs well informed promptly, although 
this does not mean that one should not continue to try. 

The FLM’s subordinates are not themselves managers and therefore, have not, 
through experience, a tolerance of the difficulties of a management role. This 
certainly adds to an FLM’s problems. Furthermore, the FLM is likely to encounter, 
on a continuous basis, the best organised and strongest representative bodies 
_of the company’s employees. 

Despite all these problems and difficulties, everybody knows from their own 
experience m industry and commerce that there are individuals occupying roles 
as FLMs who are outstanding, who achieve things that others could not, who 
achieve a performance with their resources that is far in excess of others, whose 
rigour becomes legendary, and yet they are regarded with affection by those who 
work for them. It is all too easy to put these attributes down to the simple quality 
of “‘leadership’’. What these people often have done is to use therr latent ability 
in the common sense of getting other people to work in an environment in which 
they flourish, irrespective of the extent to which the total institution of which they 
are a part has formalised or accepted it. 
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The main objective of this work is to put forward an attitude and understanding 
that FLMs can use which will improve their position and work contribution, even 
if their position is less clear than is desirable. Where the position of the FLM 
is clear, at least in some aspects, then he must interpret the approach in this 
work against the background of his own ‘‘company-defmed’’ authority. 

This book does not include all the aspects of a manager’s job; it does not deal 
with techniques (e.g. work study, job evaluation, production control, etc.) as such. 
It concentrates on the man-manager relationship, particularly the difficult parts. 
Many FLMs reading this may be concerned to feel that what actually happens 
in their area is so different from the standards described here as to believe it 
is not worth trying to improve. This should be looked at as an opportunity. If things 
are bad, then all the more scope for improvement. Allan FLM can do is to keep 
working at the situation even if it takes a long time to make any noticeable difference. 
Above all, he must keep on trymg to improve, despite the difficulties. 

The fact that the book concentrates on FLMs should not be taken to imply 
that more senior managers deal with the aspects described more effectively. 
Generally, all managers have difficulties in dealing resolutely, fairty and effectively 
with the subjects discussed. 

In attempting to set standards for management performance, much emphasis 
is placed on work and the importance of the FLM m seeing that work is done. 
This should not imply at any time that FLMs should not try to be pleasant, 
humanely motivated people. On the contrary, there is no reason to assume that 
work at any level cannot be satisfying, and managerial attitude is the major factor 
affecting this. 

Other levels of management can, therefore, read this book with relevance, not 
only to consider its use in developing their own FLMs, but in their own management 
behaviour. 


2. Your Appointment 


The Feelings that Everybody Faces 

When you are first appointed as an FLM you will experience the need to make 
a mental shift in attitudes. This will be difficult and especially so if you are appointed 
to be the FLM of people who were previously your colleagues. Some will be your 
friends; some will be older than you; some more experienced; some more skilled; 
some may be disappomted applicants for the job you have just got. You may 
experience feelings of guilt and of changed loyalties. This is a problem that 
everybody faces. 

Take comfort from the fact that, in time, everybody readjusts. Consider the 
problem im relation to yourself. Are there people m your new command with whom 
you were particularly friendly? If so, do not suddenly turn cool to them; on the 
other hand, be especially careful not to give them any favoured treatment. Are 
there people with whom you are not on the best of terms? If so, go out of your 
way to be considerate, but not so excessively as to be counter-productive. Are 
there people who are more skilled or experienced in a particular aspect? If so, 
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show you recognise, respect and value it; do not attempt to be an expert on The Practice of 
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As a manager, your relationships must become based on work — good work, 
bad work, skilled work, fast work, difficult work, easy work. You may have other 
relationships, e.g. on the bowling green, etc. Keep them separate in your mind. 
It is not easy — m fact, it is impossible to do this perfectly, but it helps to see 
it this way. You have an especially difficult problem if you were one of the 
representatives of those you now manage. You may have worried about this so 
much as to have almost not accepted the job. You will feel guilty, like the proverbial 
‘‘poacher turned gamekeeper’’. This feeling is absolutely normal. It helps rf you 
see your appointment as an opportunity to be a leader of the group in a different 
way from before. You must not exploit the knowledge you had m your previous 
representative role, except in such a way that enables you to be more effective 
as a manager in dealmg with representative matters. You will find that, as a manager 
with authority, you have to speak more circumspectly than you did as a 
representative. 

You do not, on the day of your appomtment, become a ‘‘superior person’’. You 
become someone who has a different and more responsible job with certain 
authority as regards your subordmates — no more and no less. Do not try to 
pretend that things have not changed. They have — because your work has changed. 


How the Others will React 

There will always be those who would have liked your job and believe they are 
better qualified. They will decide that your appomtment was bad judgement, 
nepotism or favouritism. Expect this. Do not take any special action, except to 
remember that such people are likely to be especially skilled or experienced and 
hence valuable to you. 

Rather like being promoted from being a representative, your position will be 
difficult if you are a relative of a more senior manager. In this mstance, regrettably, 
many will assume nepotism and you will have to be better than others to have 
a chance of being assessed on your own merits. This is tough, but a fact. You 
can help by never alluding to, or using, your family relationship in a work context. 

Whatever the circumstances, that first day m the office, store or factory will 
be tough. Especially the first time you walk out of your office. Eyes will be on 
you — you will be apprehensive. Do not worry too much; it is the same for all 
new managers. Be natural — follow your instincts. If you want to wear a new suit 
or dress, then do — if you do not, then do not. 

Give yourself a little time to assess the real priorities in any changes you wish 
to make. Do not be pressured mto moving too quickly, but recognise that, when 
a new manager comes on the scene, people will expect some changes and be 
ready for them. This readmess will reduce as time goes by. 

Try to have a word with everybody as soon as possible. Introduce yourself to 
anybody you do not know; the initiative is yours. People will imagine what you 
are like if they do not know. you. The image will always be worse than their opinion 
of you when they do know you. It might be a good idea if you get them together 
m a group or groups, perhaps after a few days, as well as meeting them individually, 
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make yourself do it. It will be the first of many times that you will have to force 
yourself to do things that you would rather not do. Every time you overcome your 
hesitancy, you make it easier for the next time. Every time you shirk, the more 
difficult will it be to have courage next time. Do not let yourself escape. You will 
find real satisfaction in overcoming fears, most of which are illusions anyway. 


3. Managerial Authority 


Accountability 
In many companies, at the level of the FLM, managerial authority is blurred. In 
effect, managerial authority is accorded explicity or implicitly by the directors, 
and tolerated by the employees, in connection with the giving of mstructions about 
the carrying out of work. The more that this toleration is specifically and overtly 
authorised, the better; but we must accept that managerial authority is seldom 
spelt out in detail. It is usual to find that the accountability of FLMs for achieving 
work to quality and cost or standards of service is less m doubt than their authority. 
This creates the unsatisfactory position where the FLM is more accountable than 
authorised. The benefit from this book, hopefully, will be improvement even against 
a background of ill-defined authority. 

Ask yourself the folowing questions. Are you, as an FLM, accountable for 
proposing: 

(1) Selection and dismissal? — 

(2) Promotion? 

(3) Reward, disciplining? 


Assume that you are, unless it is defined that you are not. Let us also assume 
that there is, either explicitly or implicitly, some means whereby ill-judged decisions 
about people which you may make (and we all do this from time to time) can be 
subject to review, review which takes place while the people mvolved are working 
rather than standing outside the factory gates or office doors. 


Rights 
Management also have certain rights, most of which will be usually accepted, as 
follows: 


(1) The right to know how a worker, working for a manager, spends his working 
time. 


(2) The right to expect that a worker can be employed, utihsing the skills for 
which he is being paid, all the time (within reason and with suitable 
allowances for fatigue, etc). 

(3) The right to expect that the worker will be prepared to work for a period 
on other activities than that for which he is normally employed, providing 
that he does not suffer in pay and that he can perform the work with safety. 





This third right may, in many industries and locations, be contentious. Nevertheless, The Practice of 


it is a factor which should be sought for continuously and relentlessly. 


The Logical Answer 

Authority is a strange thing, and. most of us resent it. However, most of us respond 
co-operatively to the logic of a given situation. The less you need to rely on your 
authority and the more you rely on your own ability to demonstrate the sense 
of a grven course of action, the more successful you will be. 


4, Safety 


Your Rules as an FLM 

The hackneyed phrase ‘‘Safety First” should really mean just that. Do not 
compromise. Either safety rules are followed or they are not. You must see that 
they are. Set the example. If protective clothing or glasses are required (or even 
desirable), always wear them. Help others, including your manager, to see that 
they, too, must set the example. So many of us feel that the rules are for others. 

Extend your feeling of accountability outside your own area. If you see something 
unsafe, stop it immediately yourself if it is of a gross and immediate nature. If 
it ig not urgent, see your colleague manager. Welcome similar action from your 
colleagues in your area — not only from your colleagues, but from all, including 
representatives. 

Make sure you have identified the special local safety requirements in so far 
as they may differ from the general requirements. You may be more limited m 
what you can do in your area. If you have fully understood the rules, do all the 
people who work for you know what they are? Are they clearly displayed? Can 
they realistically be followed? For example, there is no point m having a rule which 
says safety helmets with visors must be worn if the condition of visors is such 
that a man cannot see through them to do his work. 

Be aware that people who become experts over many years can also become 
blasé about safety requirements, so be firm. Watch out for routine fire drills — 
see that they are held properly and that fire equipment is properly maintamed 
and kept available. Look out for speeding m the car park and the jagged edge 
of a staircase handrail. See that gangways and fire exits are clear. Do not leave 
the corrective work to others. Remember that we all resent the discipline; expect 
it. Do not let it deter you. Let it challenge your skill as a manager to achieve results 
by using your position to encourage and persuade and to gain willmg co-operation 
rather than having to issue orders. But be prepared to issue orders if this is 
necessary; there is a limit to how much time you can spend just persuading. 


5. Setting and Maintaining the Working Pace 


Man-paced and Process-based 

One of the prime responsibilities of FLMs is setting the working pace of people 
who work for them. This working pace must be achieved with the acceptance 
of the FLM’s subordinates. It is up to the FLM to set a good pace and use his 
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an office, store or workshop, whether or not the working pace is tuned, and this 
tuning will vary according to the circumstances. For continuous processes, one 
accepts that people are very often mactive while things are right, and that they 
are required to expend a lot of energy only when things go wrong or when a change 
ig needed. With man-paced processes, one looks to see continuance of working 
rather than extreme energy. Nobody can work at a great rate continuously, and 
one hopes that, m a man-paced activity (such as word processing, deburring or 
polishing), there will be a good steady level of effort without too many stoppages. 
In man-paced areas, one is conscious, ff a department is working well, of a steady 
and level activity without groups of people chatting and breaking up when a senior 
manager approaches. In a process-based activity, one is conscious either of 
production going along smoothly or of stoppages where people are employed at 
a very high level of activity for a comparatively short time. 

In general terms you, a8 an FLM, have a more difficult task m the man-paced 
processes, since these often require contmuous exertion of physical effort or 
ongoing concentration for their completion. When a man or woman stops what 
they are doing, the work stops. With continuous process, when the process stops, 
the employee starts. In the first instance, you have to ensure that all the facilities 
you can command are put at the disposal of the machine operative or office worker, 
in order to see that nothing distracts the employee from his ability to contmue 
effective working. This includes the need to recover from fatigue, but even this 
can be achieved by variations in the type of work. In process-type work, you need 
to see that everything is available to ensure that nothing stops the process working 
and, should it stop, that everything is organised to get it restarted as soon as 
possible. Your job as an FLM relates, first, to setting the work environment and 
secondly, to using your skills to organise the faciltties to deal with the impediments 
to the contmuation of work. 

This subject is one of the most important areas of the accountability of the FLM. 
Whilst, as we will consider m later sections, you should so organise your command 
that you do not need to apply constant supervision in order for work to proceed, 
you must, nevertheless, practise constant vigilance to ensure that all the difficulties 
that crop up are dealt with rapidly and that work continues steadily. 


6. Assessing Capability 


Hardware and Human 

As an FLM, you have certain work objectives to achieve and you have certain 
resources in the form of equipment and people assigned to you for the purpose 
of getting this work done. Normally, you will fmd no difficulty m assessing the 
capability of the hardware which is assigned to you, whether it be production 
machines or data processing equipment. You will readily indicate when certain 
equipment is below standard and needs replacement or repair. You will readily 
recognise that certain types of equipment have persistent defects, and you will 
certainly keep your own superior manager well informed of the state of this 
equipment and will take action yourself to improve it or recommend that some 
action be taken which is outside your own authority. 


oe 


When it comes to assessing your human resources, the situation becomes The Practice of 


immediately much more complex, in that the opinions you hold will be much less 
certain, will not be easily corroborated and may, m some instances, imply taking 
actions which, in themselves can be distressing. Nevertheless, it is part of your 
accountability to take a long cool look, from time to time, at the quality and ability 
of the people who work for you and for whose work you are accountable. If you 
move into a new job, you take the same action, but, here, you are faced with 
acquiring knowledge over a period of time and forming a view as this knowledge 
expands. When you have been in a job for a long time, to take a cool and independent 
look, untrammelled by the habits you have got mto, may be exceedingly difficult. 
Nevertheless, it is very important that, from time to time, you do this. In doing 


` 80, It is also exceedingly important that you make clear to yourself that you are 


not going to let the formulation of opmion be affected by the action you might 
have to take if this opmion is something that becomes overt. 


Last Attributes 
In order to effect a good discipline on your self in this, it is worthwhile listing 
the attributes you would like to consider in this review of your human resources. 
These could mclude such things as: 
co-operation; 
skill; 
flexibility; 
timekeeping; 
quality performance; 
self-supervisory characteristics; 
promotion potential; 
initiative; 
contribution to real results, and 
pace of work. 
There may be others you would like to emphasise. At the end, ask yourself and 
give an honest answer to the question: what would my reaction be if this individual 
informed me that he was going to leave in a week’s time? Would you be: 
(a) Disappointed? 
(b) Indifferent? 
(c) Pleased? 
It ig very important to stress the great value that can be gained by writing down 
even brief notes concerning this analysis, and to be on guard against your own 
instinctive reaction that may steer you away from answers that will force you to 
conchide that a difficult course of action is necessary. 


Identify Bias 
It is also worth identifying another distortmg factor that comes mto making 
assessments. This is the natural tendency that we all have to be more tolerant 
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by our predecessors or who were ‘“‘transferred’’ to us without much enthusiasm 
SS In carrying out this assessment, it is most important to set aside 

the biasing effect that this can have. One of the difficulties is that when we criticise 
the performance of somebody we ourselves chose, we are criticising our judgement 
of choice. When we think well of them, we are reinforcmg the quality of our 
judgement. No such bias comes into the assessment of people selected by others. 
Indeed, if the person domg the selecting is somebody of whom we hold a low 
opinion, we may have a bias of another nature m our assessment. 

People we have chosen ourselves are likely to be those people with whom we 
have a comparatively easy rapport. People chosen by others may not have this 
characteristic. The effects that people have on each other because of their 
personalities are important, but they should not be allowed to dominate too much 
the relationship between a person and his subordinate or manager, and managers 
must learn to tolerate effective people with whom they do not find themselves 
intuitively in sympathy. 

Finally, remember that it is work capability only that you are assessing. Make 
no allowance for, and do not be affected by, other qualities, and also ignore sex, 
race, colour and religion. Do not discriminate against, nor discriminate for, m order 
to avoid the accusation of discrimination against. Assess only work performance 
withm your company’s policy. 


7. Recognising and Acting on Strengths and Weaknesses 

Explothng Strengths 

Do not neglect conscious appreciation of strengths; this means recognising the 
things that people who work for you are good at and then trying to utilise these 
as much and as frequently as possible. Nevertheless, when there is a willingness 
to do inconvenient or awkward things or work at awkward times, clearly there 
is a limit to how much this resource can be drawn on without affecting its availability. 
Complementary to this is the process of reviewing the performance of each 
individual and deciding his weaknesses, decidmg how serious those weaknesses 
are, and deciding what action to take. 


Tackling Weaknesses 
Where the weakness is a motivational one and is not associated with work skill 
or work knowledge, this can only really be tackled by an objective talk between 
you and your subordinate. It might be that you are of the opinion that the subordinate 
too frequently engages m conversation and is not working sufficiently continuously. 
It may be that you regard the pace of work as madequate. This particular type 
of weakness is one of the most difficult to deal with, in that you may find yourself 
avoiding taking up the issue or speaking around the subject, without being 
straightforward. 

This is not an unusual characteristic. Indeed, the manager who enjoys the type 
of discussion referred to is usually a most unpleasant character to work for, and 
most sensitive people find initiation of a discussion on subjects concerning 


motivation and effectiveness psychologically difficult to instigate and to carry out The Practice of 


in a fair, straightforward and unembarrassed way. Nevertheless, anybody who 
accepts the role of manager takes upon himself the accountability for conducting 
such reviews, and the consequences of them. If the conversation is concentrated 
on the subject of work and not on the person, this will help a great deal. 

Where a weakness exists as the result of inadequate skill or job knowledge, 
it is much easier to deal with, and requires some form of decision about traming 
or education. It will help you as an FLM if you have in mind the objective you 
want to reach and the period of time over which you would like to reach it. It 
will also help if you decide whether the improvements are mandatory or only 
desirable. If they are mandatory, the conversation with the subordinate will have 
to indicate clearly that you regard the greater skill or job knowledge as a matter 
of importance, and that failure to achieve the higher standard will be regarded 
as serious. If it is, then say so, and just exactly what ‘‘serious’’ means. It could 
be, however, that the improvements are not essential for you to get your work 
done, because you may be able to find solutions in other ways. It is also important 
for you to indicate whether or not the training is necessary in order to make the 
subordinate worth his current level of pay or whether you feel that after he has 
successfully undergone the traming and achieved a new work capability, this may 
result in a higher level of pay. (Make sure you can and will implement this before 
you promise it.) This, agam, needs to be stated clearly and unequivocally. 

After you have identified areas of weakness or areas that require improvement, 
it is Important for you to follow up regularly and review progress or lack of it. 
As the new skills, which you mitiated and presumably require, become developed, 
ee 

The disciphne of writing down explicitly the strengths and weaknesses of each 
individual (and everyone will have some) is worthwhile, and can be part of the 
background against which a general discussion about work performance between 
you and individual subordinates can be conducted. If a person has strengths and 
is good at certain things, it is as well that he knows that you recognise this 
characteristic; do not just concentrate on the weaknesses. 


8. Self-supervision 

A Very Important Subject ` 

In previous sections reference has been made from time to time to the attribute 
‘‘self-supervision’ ’. This is such an important subject that it warrants the space 
to be explored more fully. 

The great majority of managers, if asked if it is necessary for their own manager 
to watch over them to see that they continue working throughout the day, would 
regard the question as impertinent and an insult to their working integrity. Yet 
most management organisations, as far as FLMs are concerned, are designed 
on the assumption that the people who work for them will seek every opportunity 
to avoid working. A manager who expects this situation will quite frequently get 
it because we all tend to react unfavourably to being treated as if we are irresponsible 
and very often develop such characteristics as a reaction to our manager’s attitude. 
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If you, as an FLM, feel that you need to spend a high proportion of your time 
seeing that people do not stop working for motivational reasons, you will have 
an extremely hard and stressful life and your relationships will be fraught with 
friction. If, on the other hand, you are determined to establish a working group 
in which it is known that you regard it as mandatory for each person to work at 
a fair pace with care, diligence and continuity, you will then put yourself in the 
position of being able to devote your time to work planning and generally clearing 
the impediments that prevent you, and the people who work for you, from getting 
your work done. 

This does not free you from the need to do spot-checks on the activity level 
to ensure that stoppages have not occurred, and, if they have, for what reason. 
You should aim to have a position whereby all the people who work for you are 
under no illusion that it is their responsibility to see that continue working 
and that, if there is any impediment to working effectively, this is reported promptly 
to you. Further, if the action you take does not have the result they knew you 
intended, this, again, should be repeatedly reported. 

Of course, it is very convenient if you inform each subordmate on the quality 
and specification of the work you want done each day to meet your own programme. 
In practice, it is not always possible for you to do this except in certain types 
of work. For example, on an assembly line, you will know the rate of the line 
and can therefore specify the quantity you expect in a given period of time. With 
maintenance work, it is obviously less easy to be precise because you cannot be 
sure how long a job will take. You will, however, normally have an instinctive 
awareness of whether or not a fair day’s work has been completed. If you find 
that there is a shortcoming in this respect, you should investigate it and try to 
find whether this feeling is accurate and, if so, find out the underlying reasons. 
Equally, you should be on the lookout for an unusually good performance and take 
special notice of this and see that it is known that you have noticed it. Remember 
that, whilst it is easy to over-assess the output that should be achieved in a given 
time, you should not set slack standards —- those which require no real effort 
to achieve. 


The Need to Develop an Altitude 

If you can develop self-supervision amongst the people who work for you, you 
will normally have no problems when you are required to attend meetings or visit 
other parts of the organisation, and you should really regard any repeated failure 
of an individual to be self-supervising as so serious as to warrant possible 
termination. If you once allow one or a few people to depart from a high standard 
in this respect, the effect across the totality will be contagious. 

In effect, imagine yourself saying to your subordinates newly started, something 
like the followmg: “ʻI assume that you are a sensible and mature person and do 
not wish to have me on your back all day m order to see that you work reasonably 
well. In order to achieve this, I expect that you will take the responsibility of seemg 
that you get here at the nght time, ready for work at the nght time, and do not 
finish prior to the fimishing time, and that you work steadily and carefully throughout 
the whole of the time for which you are supposed to be at work. Do not get involved 
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I expect you to raise with me any difficulties you encounter which prevent your 
working to the full, or utilising your time to the full, and I expect you to keep 
me informed about the quality of the work that you are producing if it is falling 
below that which is expected. I also expect you to be on the lookout to see whether 
or not the way in which you work can be improved, so that a greater output can 
be achieved.without the expenditure of greater effort. I shall, of course, observe 
from time to time how you are proceeding, and if I find that you seem unable 
to work without contmuous reminders of the need to be at the job at the right 
time and work steadily throughout the day, then it will not be possible for us to 
continue to work together.” 


9. Selection 


Present Decisions Affect Future Condthons 

Look around the people in the company or organisation in which you work at 
present. Each one, at some time or other, was chosen by a manager to be suitable 
to work in the company. It is quite clear that some of these choices are now far 
from ideal. The decisions that you and your colleagues make over the next few 
years will determine the quality of people in the company or organisation in the 
years to come. And, of course, the greater the job security, the more significance 
the decision will have. 

The number one rule m selecting immediate subordinates is never to delegate 
this decision to somebody else. If you are on holiday, or ill, or if you are visiting 
some other part of the organisation, it might be tempting to allow your deputy 
to make the decision for you. Always resist tt. One bad or marginally bad decision 
made in this way can cause you hours, weeks and even years of problems later. 

Pay great attention to first impressions; it is quite possible for you to decide 
in a matter of minutes whether a person is a ‘‘possible’’ or not. The human brain 
is very competent at sizing up a tremendous variety of characteristics about another 
individual, and rf, instinctively, you feel that the person concerned is not the one 
for you, then you go against this judgement at great risk. The risk is tempting 
when you are short of people and find them difficult to get, and when the skills 
of the individual concerned would appear to be adequate. If, however, an adequately 
skilled person does not fit into the way in which the group you have working for 
you works, the effect of accepting an incompatible individual can be most 
unproductive. Do not feel that because, sometimes, it is most difficult to put such 
assessments into words, that their value is small. Clearly, it is better if you can 
express it when discussing it with a colleague or a manager, but, in the end, do 
not go against your better judgement in this respect. 


Second Opinions 
Be quite prepared to take a second opinion from a colleague or assistant, particularly 
when assessing skills and judging the validity of experience. Remember that you 


, must ensure that individuals selected by you will have the right attitude to work, 


that is, the attitude to work that you wish and which you have engendered in the 
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with your requirements, if the attitude is not in harmony, do not take the risk. 

Remember, that you know more about the requirements of the job than the 
applicant, and that the applicant knows more about himself than you do. The process 
of selection is for you to get to know about the applicant and for the applicant 
to get to know about the job. Do not neglect the fact that it is necessary for the 
applicant to form his own opinion as to his suitability to get the work done, and 
that part of the selection process must be to ensure that he gets as good a 
knowledge of what you expect and how the work environment operates as 18 
necessary for him to be able to answer carefully the question which you ought 
to put, Le. ‘“Do you think you can do the job and work in the way I have described?”’ 
To help your choice, get him to talk freely and encourage him to ask questions. 


Probationary Spell 

When making an offer of employment, you should make it a probationary one, 
making it clear that the situation will be reviewed jointly after a specific period 
of time, after which the appointment will either be confirmed or termmated. It 
is almost always worthwhile asking for references which can be checked before 
the end of the probationary period. Remember to use this probationary period 
effectively. Make sure you keep a careful eye on the individual to see how he 
is developing, keeping him informed of your opinion of btm; you will certainly be 
justly regarded as unfair if, at the end of the probationary period, you tell him 
that he is not satisfactory, and this is the first he has heard about tt. 

Try to have in your mind, before you fill the role, the extent to which you wish 
to have somebody with potential to develop to other roles. Remember that m 
every organisation a mixture of individuals must be brought in who are capable 
of moving to a highef level of work, perhaps requiring more experience. If you 
fill your command with people who will be only satisfactory for the work for which 
they are originally engaged, you will not have material which is suitable for potential 
promotion. If, on the other hand, you bring in people with too much ambition 
and potential, you will have so much dynamism in your command that you will 
lack the experience and stability for coping with the day-to-day work. It is essential 
to keep a balance in this respect. 


Your own manager will have views on the way in which he wishes a vacancy _ 
to be filled as far as promotion prospects are concerned, and it is as well to have - 


a discussion with him on this explicit part of the recruitment procedure. It may 
well be that he will wish to see people you select before they are offered a job, 
and this can be so that he can ensure that there are sufficient individuals of quality 
coming into his own larger requirements. 


The Role of the Personnel Department 

There will probably be a personnel department connected with the screening and 
attracting of recruits. Do not leave too much to them. Do not assume that the 
people they send to you are suitable. Set a high standard, and if the people they 
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send are unsuitable in any significant way, make clear to them the way in which The Practice of 


the applicants fall down so that they may begin to collect a more useful range 
of people. 

In connection with the potential and traming possibilities that exist m the job 
you are trying to fill, it will be of great help if you try to identify the transit time 
you expect the mdividual you are trying to recruit will stay m the job concerned. 
If you are expecting only a'short time, say, one year, you will get a different type 
_ of person from somebody you want to stay in the job for, say, five years. When 

interviewing, also form an estimate of the transit time potential of the applicant. 

Most companies have some form of mternal appomtments procedure whereby 
individuals from within the company or organisation are given the opportunity of 
seeking a change m their own position. You should be continuously on the alert 
for people within your own command who can be developed to move into a higher 
role and thus improve their own prospects. 

There are certam roles which are always difficult to fill and very often only best 
filled by a transfer from inside the company or organisation. It is very important 
; that the roles from which they are transferred are identified as being training roles, 

_ Inthe sense that one should only fill them with people who are capable of moving 
on to the role which is difficult to fill. If one fills them with mdividuals without 
potential, one will be blocking off the opportunity of using the training role as 
a source of recruitment for the difficult role. 

Do not be shy about enquiring about a candidate’s previous representative 
activities. After all, you are wanting to get work done. Although your subordinates 
need representatives and select them, they can normally select from the people 
you or your predecessors have chosen. It is quite legitimate and necessary for 
you to take into account a candidate’s previous representative history, your group 
style, and the availability of representative aspirants within the group. 


Group 


’ bili 
Remember, that with closely knit groups, acceptability to the group is most | 


important, and it may be. desirable to get a view on this acceptability before 
appointment. One can, for example, introduce a candidate to one of the group 
in order to allow the candidate to see the work. This also gives the candidate 
the opportunity to see how well he will fit in. The smaller and/or the more 
dependent the group, the more important it is that this factor is given serious 
consideration. 

Before starting a new employee, make it clear to him that you expect him to 
be flexible. It is worth explaining that you might, for example, want him to do 
some patnting or wash down a wall if there is a shortage of work. This will kill 
ideas of rigidity at an early stage. Ensure that he knows that you will expect him 
to do any job within his competence, including working for other managers, and 
that his attitude to this must be helpful. If you have doubts about him in this respect, 
explore them before engaging him not after. 

If, in your work area, all your subordinates are members of a trade union, and 
you know that they will take an unco-operative view of anyone who does not 
conform, then, in the absence of any specific policy, you will be well advised to 
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consider this before engagement. 

Having made a selection, make a good job of personally introducing the new 
starter to his colleagues. Show him around; arrange good induction traming, and 
let him spend a little time with his future representative. 

Finally, if, after all this, you make a mistake, the sooner you recognise it and 
put it right, the better. The longer you leave it, the more difficult it will be to correct. 


10. Training 


Not to be Confused with Education 
It is useful to work on the assumption that usually not enough trammg is done 
in almost all industrial and commercial situations and that you, as a manager, are 
accountable for seeing that the people who work for you are properly tramed. 
This is not to be confused with education which provides a general background 
knowledge and is probably organised by someone else in the management structure. 
To put traming in its proper setting, start from the assumption that you have 
a job of work to get done and that you have certain physical resources to enable 
you to get this job done — these may be machine tools, data processors, analytical 
equipment in a laboratory — and to use these resources, you require people. The 
people you employ need to have the skills and knowledge to utilise these resources 
so that, when all is put together, you get the work done that you have to achieve. 
It is helpful if you look at each person who works for you and categorise the 
extent to which each has the skills and knowledge required to get his job of work 
done. Then separate the skills required from the knowledge. For example, 
secretarial skills inchide typing, word processing, good telephone behaviour, ability 
to work a FAX machine and so on. A secretary’s knowledge will include things 
like which department is responsible for what kind of work, how a manager likes 
his diary arranged, who is consulted about a particular type of problem, and so on. 
Skills are something that probably you may be able to teach unless they are 
highly specialised or, at least, you can teach the specialisation that your particular 
company requires and build on the general skills that the mdividual has acquired 
im other work places. As far as knowledge is concerned, it is probably quite certain 
that there will be ways in which things are done m your company which are different 
from other companies, and specialised jargon is used which will require teaching. 
In addition, there is the knowledge of company policies on matters that do not 
relate directly to the job of the mdividual, but relate to the environment in which 
he works — for example, the procedure to be used when absent. There are also 
policies associated with the treatment of such things as enquiries from customers 
requiring special priority in delivery, which means that an individual working, say, 
in a sales office, will have to be taught how to respond to matters such as this. 
Assessing the True Value of Training 


You will probably find that the acquiring of additional skills raises the feeling by 
individuals that they should receive more pay. If this is the policy that is followed 
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you can expect that the acquiring of more skills is an objective that many people The Practice of 


will seek to further. This is quite satisfactory as far as it goes, providing that the 
skills which they wish to acquire and develop create a resource which, although 
it costs you more, is of help m getting your work done m a more effective way. 
If it does not, you have no case for. having more money for increased skills. 

In judging whether or not mcreased skills by mdividuals, and this mcludes not 
only a higher level of skill but the acquisition of additional skills in parallel types 
of work, are of economic benefit, you will, of course, include the advantage of 
flexibility and of being able to cope with varieties of capacity shortage caused, 
for example, by holidays, sickness etc. It may be very desirable to have some 
proportion of the people who work for you multi-skilled because of the flexibility 
it gives you, but you do not want everybody to be able to do everything. Therefore, 
you must calculate carefully just what degree of traming is worthwhile. You may 
also have to take into account that the pay progression of people through certain 
types of job may be necessary if they are to be retained in certain types of 
uninteresting work. Taking all of this mto account, do not allow yourself to be 
argued into paying for more skills than your company needs to use. 

One of the valuable characteristics that people acquire is experience and it is 
worthwhile for you to consider whether or not this can only be gained by 
considerable time in the job, or whether or not there are certain aspects which 
you could teach or have taught and so shorten the time in which an mdrvidual 
becomes fully effectrve. 

There are a variety of ways in which training can be done. You can do it yourself; 
you can use the training department in your company rf it has one, or you can 
get outside courses arranged, or you can use other members of your command 
to assist. Which of these you organise is a matter for judgement, but the method 
too frequently used with new starters is to place them with somebody already 
doing a similar job, and expect them to pick it up. Start off by assummg that this 
is normally not the best way, although it may appear to be the eastest at the time. 
This is not to say that it is not of value to work with people doing similar jobs 
in the mitial stages, but merely to emphasise that more care in thinking about 
how the training should be done will almost always pay off. 


The Value to You of Undertaking Training 
Do not neglect the important part that you yourself can play in organising traming 
and actually giving it to individuals. The setting aside of an hour or two m each 
week for specific traming purposes is always difficult to arrange and to avoid 
canceling or postponing but, if it can be followed through, it will be of great benefit 
both to yourself and the individuals concerned. If you have a trammg department 
im your company, discuss with the training staff the particular needs of the individuals 
you have in your area; it may be that they can develop with you a training package 
using a variety of sources for training which can be used repeatedly and usefully 
improved as time goes on. The use of outside courses is best decided by the 
process of discussing training needs with the trammg department or your manager. 
There are certain professional skills which most companies are not competent 
to train, except when they themselves happen to be mvolved in that specialism — 
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to obtain fully tramed staff — fully trained, that is, in their profession. There will, 
however, still be things that you will have to teach them about the job in which 
they are to work and the way m which you wish them to work, and especially 
about the company. 

Use every opportunity you can to turn situations of potential criticism into chances 
for trammg. When work is not done as you would wish it to be done, then approach 
this with a traming attitude of mmd. Concentrate on seeing that you try to ensure 
that the next time that particular ptece of work is performed, it is carried out 
in the way that you would wish. 

Be receptive to suggestions and offers of training yourself. Consider your own 
shortcomings, particularly m skills and knowledge; you are bound to have some. 
Identify them if you can, and try to arrange that you get some suitable training 
on these subjects. For example, if you have difficulties interviewing potential 
employees, ask to go on a one-day course on interviewing techniques. Discuss 
with your own manager a training programme for yourself. Do not wart for him 
to raise this. Try to see that regularly each year you receive some explicit training. 
Your skills and knowledge will get dated if you do not. 


11. Quality 


Quality of Work as Well as of Products 
The title. of this section will evoke in most people a reference to quality of the 


-product and therefore will relate to the achievement of quality in production. In 


fact, the majority of the comments made will be set against a background of 
production quality. However, the real and deeper intention is connected with the 
quality of work, and if you are involved im work other than production, you should 
not cease reading at this pomt, but should contmue to read against a background 
of the ideas being relevant to the quality of work for which you are accountable. 

It so happens that, in normal terms, we do not keep statistics about quality 
of work in things other than production. For example, in a typing centre, we do 
not normally keep statistics which show the number of times typists ‘‘reject’’ 
work, i.e. when a typist makes an error, has to change it and retype it; or the 
number of times when ‘‘scrap’’ occurs, i.e. when the typist prints out a page 
with errors in it. The same remarks apply to all form filling and data collecting. 
As those mvolved in EDP know only too well, a large source of their problems 
is associated with errors in mput data fundamentally caused by bad quality of clerical 
work. Examples in other fields are all too easy to find. For example, in draughting, 
it is not uncommon to find that errors are made, sometimes picked up by the 
checker, sometimes not; a letter can be badly dictated and have to be rewritten; 
a hospital bed must be remade etc. 

This preamble should lead us to a simple quality principle for all managers; it 
is that you should ensure that you know the quality of work that you expect from 
your subordinates, that they are mformed about this, and that they, and you, are 
aware of the quality of work which is performed. 





It is not easy, in some types of work, to specify the quality required completely The Practice of 


and exactly in an all-embracing definition. In these cases, the standards you set 
will be understood by your subordinates, by your comments from day to day and 
week to week, and you and they will build up an increasingly accurate perception 
of the requirements. 


After this preliminary comment to ensure that the notion of quality is not taken 
too narrowly, the majority of the followmg comments will be made about the 
achievement of product quality. As far as customers are concerned they regard 
the achievement of quality as probably the most important characteristic they expect 
from a supplier. Without adequate quality, they can achieve nothing with the product 
purchased, however cheap it is or however promptly it was delivered. Clearly, 
from the company’s point of view, it is essential that a clear understanding exists 
between the customer and the company of the quality that they both require and 
regard as mutually acceptable. 

Each product process should have as its objective the achievement of a certain 
stage towards the achievement of final product quality. In many mstances, the 
success of the achievement can be measured after the completion of the production 
process concerned, in a non-destructive way. In some instances, however, this 
measurement may not be possible without destroying the product, and it may 
be necessary, m order to ensure the product is satisfactory. that a process 
specification is clearly enunciated and is followed precisely. 

In most instances, it is necessary for an individual involved in controlling a 
production process to be able to measure the results he is achieving either directly 
on the product or, in terms of followmg a process, within sufficient feed-back time 
to ensure that, should departure have occurred, an msignificant amount of waste 
has been incurred. As far as measurement is concerned, it is frequently desirable 
that those involved in production will require more accurate instruments than those 
involved in checking. For example, if we take a simple instance of a man machinmg 
a 220mm diameter piece of steel on a lathe and requiring to work to a tolerance 
of plus or mmus 0.2mm, it would be desirable that he has the opportunity of 
measuring just how far he is too large before he takes his fmal cut. Indeed, if 
he is on a repetition process, it will be desirable for him to be able to measure 
how the tool is wearing, thus allowing the part to be slightly bigger as the batch 
proceeds. From the point of view of inspection, however, a gap gauge of go-no-go 
limit is adequate to ensure that the parts are within tolerance. 

As a general rule of thumb, it can be assumed that it is desirable for the production 
operator to be able to measure to within a tenth of the tolerance band within which 
he is required to work. This is not to say it is impossible to work with less precise 
measurement, but merely that if he is so doing, it will be more difficult for him 
to maintain the tolerance of the production process without too adjustments 
because of the uncertainty of his measurement. He will be attempting to work 
to a closer limit than is actually required. 

The real skill m production management is to ensure that quality is manufactured 
rather than to use inspection as a net at the end of the process to collect 
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It is best used to describe a situation where the worker m production is in control 
of quality, to the extent that he knows the quality he is producing during production 
or sufficiently soon after production for significant departures to be avoided. 


Categories of Quality 
If this situation is property set up, it is quite reasonable for you to expect from 
your subordinates that all the work they produce will be divided by them into the 
following categories: 
(1) within specification; 
(2) outside specification and not recoverable (scrap); 
(3) outside specification but with deviations of a trivial nature (candidates for 
concessions), and 
(4) rejects (candidates for re-work since the errors are such that they can 
probably be corrected and brought withm specification). 


If the production operative is able to produce the results of his work so divided, 
your job is to sample check the ‘‘within specification’ and the scrap, to consider 
carefully the candidates for concession and decide what action to take regarding 
the possible rejects. 

Naturally, you will be involved in discussion with persons in the company charged 
with making decisions about quality — in the mspection or quality control function, 
or from subsequent users of your output, but do not let this take away from you 
the responsibility of organising your total work area so-that you are aware of the 
quality produced and do not have to be told about it, except in unusual 
circumstances, by another department. This will require you to set the rather 
difficult balance in managerial atmosphere which, whilst recognising that scrap 
is ineffective work, emphasises that concealment of scrap, or bad quality or 
ignorance of it, is even worse. 


Destructive Testing 
If you are m charge of processes in which it is difficult to check product quality 
except by destructive testing, you will need to ensure that the instrumentation 
necessary for ensuring that the process of following specification is accurately 
and reliably calibrated, and that a suitable sampling destructive test system is in 
operation for you to be able to ensure that the operators, working within 
specification, appear to produce adequate quality in the product. Here, again, you 
should encourage the situation whereby you hold your subordmates’ running 
processes of such a nature, accountable for reporting to you any departures of 
the process outside specification and for identifying work which may be suspect 
because of the departures of the process. 

In order to add to the information about quality, customer returns and shortages 
are the two remaining categories that will be of interest to management. Returns 


by customers which are found to be faulty are not only a criticism of the mspection The Practice of 
system, but also of the production which made them in the first place. First-Level 
Shortages are quite commonly experienced in most parts of industry and you Management 
should continuously fight to eliminate them. They may be caused by incorrect 
issuing of material or by incorrect usage of material, or they may be caused by 25 
concealment of bad quality or by loss in some other unexplained way. Whatever _ 
they are, if they are of significance in percentage terms, they cloud the quality 
data and must be followed through and eliminated. 
As will be seen from the content of this section once again you should place 
the accountability on your subordinates for knowing the quality of their work and 
be responsible for reporting to you about the quality of it. You should not tolerate 
a situation where it appears that it is up to them to get away with as much bad 
work as they ‘can conceal and for you to discover it as best you can. 


Measuring Requirements 

As stated earlier, the measuring requirements for inspection are such as to be 
less demanding than those for production. This is not to say that mspection 
departments do not have and require, from time to time, much more accurate 
equipment than is required m production. When this occurs, it is because the 
inspection or quality control department is exercising its function as the custodian 
of the company’s metrology. In doing this, it is able to check gauges and other 
measuring equipment, to ensure that the standards of sizes and any other 


quantitative measuring equipment used by the company are accurate. 


A Simple Approach 
Wherever the achievement of output to the correct quality seems to be a recurring 
problem, it is a good idea to ask the followmg questions: 


© Does the operative: 

— know what he has to do, i.e. the steps in the production process? 

— know the result he has to achieve, i.e. the specification? 

@ When does he know: 

— whether he has done what he should? 

— whether he has achieved the mtended result? Gf he does not 
know until a week after he has completed the work, that does 
not help him to analyse what might have gone wrong.) 

The critical question is: If he has done what he was supposed to do, does this 
provide the required result? If not, then the problem may he in the process capability 
(section 12). 

Finally, a word about the subject introduced at the beginning. Almost all of what 
has been said is applicable to all types of work, not just production. It so happens 
that in the production area the aspect of quality has been highlighted and most 
work done on it. In fact, there is no reason to assume that the quality of work 
carried out in other areas is any better, and could be worse, than that in production. 
To start with, there is normally much less specification of the finished job required, 
and although scrap or re-working only probably wastes material in the form of 
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expense to the company over a period of time. 


12. Process Capability 

One subject that is often not addressed with sufficient priority is the examination 
of the capability of the “‘process’’. This means answering the question: ‘‘Will the 
process as provided, operated as mstructed, produce the result to the required 
specification??? 

For example, you may have a man working on a lathe turning a piece of metal 
to a certain tolerance. However, the dial on the machine does not actually go down 
to the small size required and the adjustment is such that the operative has to 
put a cigarette paper in to get it right, i.e. he has to make an mtervention to correct 
the mismatch between the specification on the one hand, and the process capability, 
on the other. In this case, the ideal solution would be a screen which displayed 
the size of the metal as it is being turned to an accuracy well within the limits 
of the specification so that the operative would know instantaneously whether 
he was achieving the required specification. 

A proper ‘‘process capability study’’ will determme the characteristics of the 
variability of the process and will isolate a number of variables, attribute them 
to causes, and make possible a full understanding of the sensitivity of the process. 
From this will come the possibility of a full statistical analysis of output leading 
to real control of the process. Not infrequently, it will be found that the process 
is not capable of producing to the specification without an unreasonable degree 
of intervention. 

The FLM who finds that he has qualtty problems and suspects that the process 
capability and the required specification are not compatible should arrange to have 
the process characterised by means of a proper ‘“process capability study’’. If 
the study shows that the process is not “‘capable’’, then either the specification 
should be reviewed or the process changed, or both. 


13. Trouble-shooting — Problem Solving 

All managers, as part of their everyday experience, come across situations where 
a particularly serious event occurs which requires them to take immediate action. 
In a manufacturing operation, it can be a severe machine break down; in a marketing 
organisation, it can be the sudden and serious disaffection of a major client. In 
all areas, it can be the breakdown or malfunction of the EDP systems. 

In these circumstances, the manager quite nghtly drops everything and devotes 
the utmost priority to the solution of this particular difficulty. There is usually 
intense activity, with contact with other departments or outside bodies to bring 
about the corrective action needed. Once this is done, everybody breathes a sigh 
of relief and work returns to normal. 

The subsequent requirement, very often neglected, is a serious study of how ° 
such a situation can be prevented from re-occurring. The first and mmediate work 
is called ‘‘trouble-shooting’’. The more serious and long-term work is ‘‘problem 
solving’’. 


It really requires a major act of discipline at all management levels to ensure The Practice of 


that the subsequent action of problem solving is really taken up energetically, 
analytically and conclusively. If done property, it should not be necessary to do 
that particular trouble-shoot again. Unfortunately, all too often, once the emergency 
action has been successfully completed, the follow-up is then forgotten, other work 
is attended to, and the problem solving aspect of the job is neglected. It is worth 
remembering that most of the problems of today are a result of the madequacies 
of the past and, therefore, the attention to problem solving is really to reduce 
the extent of trouble-shooting that is required in the future. 

In fact, the problem solving is much more difficult than the trouble-shooting, 
and requires a great deal of persistence and determmation, not only to find the 
appropriate course of action, but also to implement it. As in most things, a 
disciplined approach is usually the most effective, and this requires a careful listing 
of trouble-shooting actions that have been taken, together with a programme of 
work to bring to a satisfactory conclusion the ulttmate problem solving in each 
and every case. 

There is another aspect of this approach with regard to less serious, but 
contmuous, problems which are dealt with by palhatives. For example, in a machine 
shop, you may have a piece of equipment that continuously leaks a little oil. This 
may be overcome by laying down piles of sawdust which are swept up regularly 
to ensure that the oil does not create a safety hazard, and by employing adequate 
shop-floor auxiliary labour. In an office, it may be the late delivery of mail from 
some internal source which regularly arrives at 11.30am instead of 8.30am. There 
is a great danger that, in making short-term arrangements to cope with these 
trivial problems, there is never any serious attempt to prevent them occurring. 

Irritations of this kind are more difficult to deal with than the problem solving 
required after trouble-shooting, since the problems themselves are never 
particularly serious. Failure to correct this continuing low-level mefficiency is 
accepting that one will always be incurring expense or providing an inadequate 
service, and not getting to grips with what is necessary to bring about a corrective, 
appropriate problem solution. 

The solutions again are not easy, and it requires diligence, persistence and drive 
on the part of the first-level manager (who is usually the person who has to deal 
with the difficulties) to ensure that appropriate priority is given to the rectification 
of these types of “‘trivial’’ problems. 

In all these situations, it is worth the FLM writing down what has happened 
and identifying (i) the immediate solution and G the ultimate and permanent 
solution, and making sure that he keeps a list of ultimate solutions which have 
yet to be brought into effect. j 


14. Delivery 


Always on Time 

In almost all companies, there is one department that achieves the completion of 
its tasks on time with a regularity that is almost never subject to failure. It does 
this despite last-minute changes to work-load, holidays, sickness, and it does it 
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and, if you examine the reasons why its performance is so outstanding 
in this delivery aspect, you will discover that it is not because it has excess 
resources or that the job is particularly easy; indeed, frequently, it is undermanned 
and the job can be exceedingly complex, particularly if there are late changes and 
sudden bonuses to be added in. Often, these occur just prior to holiday periods 
and have to be achieved with less than the normal working week. Almost certainly 
the reason why the performance is so immaculate is because the motivation of 
the payroll department is such that its staff will consider no possibility of not 
achieving their work objective. Obviously, one cannot use the example too far, 
since the work is special and normally the raw material (cash) is never inadequate 
or faulty. Nevertheless, the department is committed to a delivery deadline with 
high quality. The consequences of failure are obvious to the department's staff. 

H one uses this department as an example of what can be done, one is forced 
to the conclusion that the principal reason for the department’s success is its 
motivation and the determination of the management and of the members of the 
payroll department never to fail in terms of completion time and quality. If an FLM 
in any other area can achieve the same attitude, he will probably achieve the same 
success. It is surprismg what ingenuity and extra effort mdividuals can make to 
see a work situation through a difficult period, given the proper management and 
leadership. All too often, managers settle back into a routine of accepting a degree 
of failure as being normal. Once this happens, continuous slipping is mevitable 
and the situation frequently regularly gets worse. If the payroll department found 
itself in the position where the payroll was one day late and it went comparatively 
unremarked for one or two weeks, it would only be a short step for them to become 
two days late, and so on. 

For work of any kind to be meaningful, it has to be done against the background 
of a completion time, and all FLMs, m whatever activity, should have a clear 
understanding of their own objectives as far as completion dates are concerned. 
They should make these known to the people who work for them and ensure 
that collectively they set about achieving them, dealmg with problems that occur 
in a resolute and determined way m order to ensure that failure of delivery does 
not occur. 

In most sequential manufacturing processes, failures in one area causing lateness 
are then compounded m another area, causing greater lateness, so that, as the 
products proceed through production, each successive FLM is faced with a more 
difficult task to bring about the satisfactory final delivery. This causes a breakdown 
m the delivery programme achievement. 


Feasible Completion Dates 

The first thing that must be set up as an objective for all FLMs is to establish 
completion times that are potentially feasible and secondly, to ensure that they 
are always met. Meeting them will, of course, be exceedingly easy if the FLM 
sets an objective that, in itself, requires no effort to achieve. In most circumstances, 
this will be unsuitable for the cost and customer requirements, and the FLM will 
always find himself m a position of having to achieve a completion time that 





is only just feasible; indeed, it may be thought to be infeasible. The determmation ‘The Practice of 


. with which he sets about ensuring that the date is met and enthusing his 
subordinates to achieve the completion dates is a measure of his effectiveness 
and commitment to the company’s reputation for achievmg work on time. 

The achievement of work objectives to a satisfactory quality is an achievement 
to time within cost. It applies in all work situations — in purchasing, design, 
development, selling, production, accounting, personnel. No one is exempt. Your 
attitude to the completiton of work on time will determme the result. If you too 
readily accept failure, you will more frequently get it. Remember, too, that the 
payroll department is rarely asked if it can achieve tts programme. It is prepared 
to tackle any requirement and achieve it on time. Thus, to you, the company’s 
promises should be felt by you as if they were your own. If the company is 
committed — albeit foolishly — it is up to you to see that the company’s reputation 
is protected. 


15. Cost and Expense 


What these Words Mean 

As an FLM, you will almost certainly be subject to some special instructions with 
respect to cost and expense. Before examining these in more detail, it is as well 
to ensure that we have a good understanding of our meaning of these two words. 
Cost, when it is used in ordinary everyday parlance, can be assumed to mean 
the amount of money that one has to pay to obtain a certain article or service, 
and it is usually related to an mdividual service, article or identifiable group of 
services and articles. In production units, accountants and management normally 
use the word “‘cost’’ to indicate the amount of money that they judge is needed 
to be recovered when the generation of a particular product or service occurs, 
in order to ensure that the operation breaks even. They arrive at this by trying 
to estimate the quantity of products or services that will be produced in a given 
period of time. They estimate the total expense that is likely to be incurred during 
that period, including the material expense. They make a judgement, as best they 
can, to distribute the expense incurred in the creation of the products and in other 
company activities, and this then provides a figure that can be called the cost 
recovery figure for each service or product which is produced. 

When the figures used incorporate ‘‘standards’’ of production and materials, 
the ultimate figures are known as “‘standard costs’’ and are used to compare the 
so-called ‘‘actual costs’’ so that a monitor may be obtamed of the extent to which 
the financial plans are going as anticipated or whether correction is needed. It 
is a mistake to assume that this use of the word ‘“‘cost’’ imphes that there is some 
absoluteness about the cost of a particular product or service when it has been 
calculated m this way. This lack of absoluteness does not reduce the usefulness 
of the concept but it is important that the way in which the ‘‘costs’’ are structured 
is understood, so that erroneous decisions concerning, for example, ‘‘cost savings’’, 
are not made. As an illustration, if it is thought that a production hour ‘‘costs’’, 
Say, x, Saving one hour does not necessarily save x. On the other hand, if this 
saved hour can be utilised to generate more products or services which can be 
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it is important that you understand the system that is being used In your company 
if standard costs are applied and budgets set with standard costs as their data. 
If you do not properly understand the system that is applied, you are likely to 
make less than optimum decisions. If the system has not been adequately explained 
to you, you should ensure that you take steps to have it explamed, preferably 
by the accountants and your own manager. Make sure you understand it and keep 
having it explained to you until you do understand it. Beware of “‘cost savings” 
that reduce the output of saleable products or services. Make sure what the figures 
really mean. 

The use of the word ‘‘expense’’ is usually, in busmess units, taken to include 
the total items of individual decisions about expenditure which relate to a particular 
department or unit. As an FLM, you will have a surprising degree of mfluence 
over expense that is mcurred, much more than you imagine. In fact, the majority 
of the expenditure in a company consists of a large number of decisions involving 
small expenses. One of the great difficulties that an organisation has m controling 
expense is that the smallness of the items and the largeness of their number tend 
to create a quite understandable feeling that a close watch on these small items 
of expenditure is unlikely to have a useful effect in the company. As an FLM you 
should take an entirely contrary view, and it is worth pausing and listing some 
of the decisions which you make, or may make, that affect expenditure. This applies 
whether you are m an office, a factory or a retail outlet. You can make decisions 
about expenses probably on some of the following items: the use of electricity, 
heating, gas, air conditioning equipment, extraction equipment, windows (affecting 
loss of heat), lighting, closing of doors and avoiding draughts, stationery, post, etc. 


Cutting Waste 
Waste can occur in so many forms; it is fairly safe to say that you could affect 
the expenditure in your area favourably by as much as ten.per cent and, if all FLMs 
did the same, this would probably ee for the company 
which could transform its investment possibilities. Consider possible areas of waste: 
in cutting oil, computer paper, lubricating oil, stationery, telephones, telex, pencils, 
erasers, petrol, cutting tools, compressed arr, fuel, water, copying machines, filing 
cabinets. And then there is the whole range of other expenses that are due to 
misuse of resources rather than just careless use; for example, people working 
in less than effective ways, in the methods they use, m undisciplined absence, 
in bad timekeeping, in damage to the company’s property through the misuse 
of equipment such as forklift trucks, in badly ground tools, etc. The lists are almost 
endless. 

Because business is an economic activity and is concerned with the generation 
of wealth, the reduction of expense in the generation of a grven amount of wealth 


must, in itself, be highly beneficial and, therefore, in general terms, one can say - 


that true reduction of expense is something that is always a benefit unless, of 
course, the reduction is one that involves a reduced activity which, in itself, damages 
the company. However, the vigilance which should be applied to expense control 
and elimination of waste requires an attitude from you which is unrelenting. 


Do Not Be Mean on Pay 

The only aspect which you should not subject to a miserly approach is the amount 
that is paid to the people who work for you. One should never try to save money 
by paying less than people are worth. It is far better to pay them slightly more 
See eye eu ee ae AEE E Sa a E 
would justify. 
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achievement of productivity. It is very difficult to define productivity, although most 
of us know what it is. The objective of raising productivity can be achieved by 
finding ways of producing a given level of desirable output with a reduced level 
of input resource and the control of cost and expense — elimination of waste, 
damage, etc, are significant steps in raismg productivity. 

In summary, keep a close watch on all requests for expenditure, whether for 
things or for services. See that your people work effectively and conserve materials, 
machines and tools. All this requires vigilance and imagination by you. 


16. Work Study 


The Definition 
Different companies have different meanings for work study, but the term is used 
here to embrace method study and time study, both of them being applicable to 
all types of work and work systems, whether it be m factories or m offices. In 
offices, this type of activity is often called ‘‘organisation and methods” (O&M). 
Method study is the systematic and logical examination of the way in which work 
is done, including checking that the work itself is necessary and useful in order 
to improve the method. Time study is the application of a measuring technique 
to ascertain the length of time that certain tasks should take if the standard method 
is property employed in standard circumstances. Sometimes, time study is also 
used for payment. In fact, ttime study is inherently part of method study, in that, 
in most examinations of the variety of ways in which a job of work can be done, 
one arrives at the method which is most effective by assuming that it is also the 
one that takes the least amount of time. This may not always be so, but time 
is such a significant component of the advantages or disadvantages of a particular 
method that we can assume that some idea of the length of time that alternative 
methods will take is required in order to assess which of them is the best. 
It may be that, in your company, there is a work study and/or time study 
department. There may, of course, be an O&M department. These are the 
resources that are particularly valuable m a company for studying difficult problems 
or problems where great savings are availability of the use of specialist techmiques. 
Furthermore, certam types of work are so inter-connected between one department 
and another that it is not feasible to consider the activity in one area without, 
at the same time, considering the effect m another. 


Always Search for a Better Way 
The existence of these special departments in no way affects your accountability 
as a manager to ensure that the work dane in your area is done by the best possible 
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there is always a better method than the one you are using now. One of your 
principal tasks as a manager is to ensure that people who work for you are applying 
satisfactory methods, that they are also on the lookout for improved methods, 


and that you, yourself, are examining the work of all your command, including . 


your own activities, with a view to seeking improvements. 

By your own style of management you can develop an enthusiasm towards this 
activity which is, of course, closely Imked with training, in that one normally does 
not set about training an individual for a particular type of work without first knowing 
how one wishes it to be done. The process of defining how one would like it done 
often leads to the perception of a better method. 


A 


An Incentive to Seek Better Methods 
One of the greatest advantages of a system of payment by results is that it can 
generate in each individual the mcentive to seek better methods or the better 
use of existing methods. This will be particularly so if the individual concerned 
feels that the advantage of the better method will be converted into higher earnings 
for himself. One of the disadvantages of systems of payment that relate to time- 
work are that they do not in themselves encourage a critical analysis of method. 
It is up to you as an FLM to encourage it, having your mind contimually and regularly 
alerted to the fact that there is always a better method, and that better methods 
do not necessarily need expensive equipment or tooling, or need the member 
to apply undue effort — only to be more effective. One of the most valuable skills 
of an FLM is his ability to ensure that methods are improving in his area without 
significant investment in hardware or input from other areas of the company. 
It is normal to find, when work study specialists come into a particular 
department, that there is a degree of insecurity and hostility towards their activity. 
This is to be expected because, if the work study specialists are to be successful, 
they will need to discover that better methods are available. Smce better methods 
always are available, work study people will normally find them. For you, as an 
FLM, it will be difficult for you not to react in a defensive way and look for snags 
in their proposals because you may be inclined to feel that their work is showing 
up weaknesses in your own work. The best approach to deal with this is to bear 
in mind the assumption that there is always a better method. If you, yourself, 
propose, or someone else suggests that work study can be carried out in your 
area make it known that you expect improvements to be found and you will be 
disappointed if they are not, since you belteve that there is always a better method. 
Do not neglect the benefits that can be achieved from work study on ‘‘changeover’’ 
and on maintenance. Do not just concentrate on the routine work. 


The Attitude to Adopt 

As far as your subordmates are concerned, they will not take kindly to having 
specialists standing over them and examining their work in detail, possibly with 
time-measuring equipment. This is not surprising; nobody enjoys such examination. 
Again, the probable root of the distaste lies in the feeling of potential criticism 





that comes from the discovery of a better method. It is your job, as an FLM, The Practice of 


to do your best to dispel these anxieties and you should particularly encourage 
work study of all forms which reduces the monotony and hard physical activity 
of the work that is required to be done. Try to persuade your subordinates that 
work study is in their interests and generate an attitude of co-operation about it. 

As in most things, the best way of tackling anxiety on this subject is to go into 
the attack and do as much work study yourself and encourage as much work study 
to be done, as is possible in your own area, always remembering you have never 
finished. To have found a better method is only the start. Tob see that the best 
known methods are used, and used all the time, is a major call on your time. 


17. Overloads and Underloads 


A Matter of Balance 

Whatever activity one is mvolved m, one almost never finds a complete balance 
between demand and capacity in quantity and variety for any useful length of time, 
whether this be m the production of goods or in the handling of administrative 
paperwork, meetings, research work or mspection, etc. These remarks are 
- designed to relate to all types of work. 

The mam pomt to be put over m this section is that you, as an FLM, should 
treat as your first concern the overloads that exist in your area and be less 
concerned about the underloads. There are many pressures on you to pay attention 
to the underloads; there is the feelmg that you are misusing the company resources 
if people are not fully employed. There is the anxiety that is created when shortage 
of work persists. There is a feeling that it is a badly managed area if people are 
not fully occupied, which may, of course, be true. 

Against this, there will almost always be certain parts of your work area where 
there is insufficient capacity to pass the work through due to the sudden overload 
on this type of work. You should place first importance on attention to swmging 
as Many resources as you possibly can into coping with the overloads by transfer 
of people, by transfer of work, by working of overtime, by use of night shifts, 
by re-programmmg work, by looking through it to see what is necessary and what 
can be delayed, by asking for extra special efforts, and by method study. 

In the course of doing this, you will frequently alleviate any underloads that 
exist but, of course, may not eliminate them. Having turned your attention to 
concentrating on the overloads, you are then more free to examine what useful 
l work can be done by people who have less than enough for a full day’s work. 

You have to decide if the work shortage is of sufficient potential duration requiring 
you to talk to your own manager about it to see if work can be brought from other 
areas or if you can help in other areas. Having discussed it with your manager, 
you will need to communicate frankly and openly with the people who are 
temporarily short of work about the position and the action you are taking. You 
must recognise that there is a natural tendency on the part of everybody who 
ig short of work and anxious about their security to let the work spin out a bit 
and to take somewhat longer to get work done than would normally be the case. 
You must continue to expect a high level of performance, particularly in those 
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an overload, as is frequently the case. 

If you can generate m your subordinates the feelmg that the work mix 
continuously changes, that there will always be areas of over- and underload at 
any one time, that this is part of the normal ongoing process, and that your job 
as a Manager and theirs as part of the resource is to try to develop the maximum 
flexibility in order to tackle the overloads, you will be well equipped to cope with 
these fluctuations with the minimum work distortion and personnel problems. 

In summary, again the most important thing is to concentrate on the areas where 
the work-load is greater than desirable or even only greater than average, and 
to act to cause that to flow through as rapidly as possible. 


18. Representatives 


The Cause of Great Concern 

There are very few managers in modern industry and commerce who do not have, 
in the groups of people who work for them, one or more individuals whose job 
it is to act as a representative for the other people in the area. If these 
representatives are also members of trade unions, they will be called shop stewards 
or some other similar title. For managers, the existence of subordinates in their 
command who are also shop stewards or representatives (in the rest of this section 
the word ‘‘representative’’ will be used to cover all the types of representatives, 
whether trade union or not) can, and often does cause a great deal of concern 
and doubt about the exact way m which the manager should behave. This section 
is intended to give some guidance im this respect. 

Unless you are exceedingly unfortunate and one of a very small number of 
managers, the representatives who work under you will normally be people who 
are company minded and anxious to do a fair job of representmg the people who 
elected them, whilst, at the same time, helping to protect the viability of the 
mstitution for whom they work. There are, so it is said, a few representatives 
who are motivated for differmg purposes, to whom anarchy and problems are a 
means to a change m our way of life. I suggest that you start on the assumption 
that there is nobody like that in your command; indeed, it is almost certain that 
there will not be, since the number of such people in the country is exceedingly 
small and very much smaller than is generally felt to be so. Even if you are 
unfortumate enough to have such a person in your area of responsibility, the practice 
and principles outlmed in this section will still be the preferred ones to use. 


Dual Role 

The first thing to remember about representatives is that they occupy more than 
one role in the company. In the first mstance, there is the role they occupy as 
an employee of the company, engaged to do a certain job of work. In the second 
instance, they occupy the role of representative, elected or chosen by or for people, 
who are employed in the company, in order to provide a means whereby the 
problems of the people whom they represent can be available to management 
and can find a means of expression. You, as a manager, have authority over the 





individuals when they are occupying their work roles and can ask them to do certain The Practice of 


types of work, and can criticise and praise them. When they are occupying their 
representative role, they are accountable to the people who elected them, and 
not to you. 

You, of course, appoint individuals to work for you and not to be representatives. 
On the other hand, unless the organisation is very small, you will need to have 
some representatives, and you will need to come to some reasonable understanding 
with the representatives about not only the proportion of the time which they 
spend on representative work, but also the way in which the activity in 
representative work interferes with the achievement of your work objectives. You 
must make allowance for the fact that they will need time to do their representative 
job; it will vary from one week or place of work to another. In some circumstances, 
it will be negligible; in others, it will be quite strenuous. In general terms, most 
representatives like to keep the amount of time they spend on representative work 
down to a minimum. You must establish a basis whereby you imdicate to 
representatives that you expect them to be self-disciplmmg on the amount of time 
they spend on representative work, but that you also expect them to let you know 
before they start representative work, so that you may have the opportunity of 
discussing with them if this particular representative need has any serious 
Implications as far as your own work is concerned. 


Know What is Going on 

In effect, you should try to arrange matters so that representative work is going 
on with your full acceptance and knowledge. If the amount of time spent on 
representative work seems to you excessive, then, first perhaps you should examine 
the way m which you manage your own command to see if your own style of 
management is generating representative activity. If it is not, and if you feel that 
the amount of time is excessive, you should raise this with the representative 
quite openly and frankly. This is, of course, a highly sensitive subject and one 
where it is easily possible to get into a situation of misunderstanding. Nevertheless, 
it is important that you retain a knowledge of the way in which your people spend 
their time whilst they are under the employ of the company. 

Your tact, skill, sensitivity and courage will play a great part in achieving that 
right balance between the achievement of work and representative activity. You 
must also recognise that it may be desirable for you to facilitate representative 
activity in a more positive way. There may be occasions when it would be desirable, 
from your point of view, to allow the representative to speak to his constituents 
as a group during working hours. The decision as to whether or not to use working 
hours is probably not one that has been delegated to you. Nevertheless, the 
criterion that ought to be used is quite simple m that the company will pay for 
representative meetings during working hours if it wishes the meetings to take 
place. 

There are occasions when you will find that the representative m your area is 
msufficiently responsive to the needs of the people he represents. He may be 
too “‘company-mmded’’. This can represent a danger for you in that, whilst he 
may seem exceedingly helpful and co-operative as far as you are concerned, you 
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explode with severe consequences. Different representatives have different styles, 
and you should always treat with the greatest care those representatives whose 

approaches are gentle, logical and amenable, and make sure that you fully 
understand the arguments they are making. If, because their approach is reasonable 
and not causing you anxiety, you ignore what you ought to be doing, then, in the 
long run, either they will change their style or they will be changed by their 
constituents. If you are unfortunate enough to have a representative who is 
threatening and abuses power, you will have a difficult time attempting to re-assert 
reason. It is, however, possible by the use of argument and discussion, if you 
show yourself comparatively unaffected by threats but very much affected by a 
good case. You can very often see your own style of management reflected m 
the style of representatives who are elected to negotiate with you. Most 
representatives wish to be seen as “‘reasonable’’ people, especially by those who 
elect them. 


Convenors 

There are some of you who will have a special situation, in that you have under 
your responsibility one of the very senior representatives in a company (frequently 
called ‘‘convenors’’ in trade union language). These senior representatives are 
involved in representative activity in a much wider area than you yourself deal, 
and it is exceedingly difficult for you to judge the amount of time that it is reasonable 
for them to spend away from their work. 

The same principles apply, however, in that you should try to establish the 
situation in which you make it clear to the senior representative that you expect 
to know when he is on representative activity and have the opportumity of discussing 
with him any problems or difficulties as far as your own work is concerned as 
a result of his representative activity. It may be that he is frequently called away 
by senior management, in which case you should make a point of expecting to 
be told in advance by the senior management that he is to be released for 
representative work. You should also make a point of trying to have a discussion 
with senior management about just how they expect you to behave if the senior 
representative is, in fact, involved in work which is of a critical nature as far as 
you are concerned; it may be necessary for re-arrangement of work roles to be 
organised. You should certainty object to finding yourself in the position where 
a senior representative is away from work so frequently and at such short notice 
that your own opportunities for getting work done effectively are damaged. On 
the other hand, you have to recognise that senior representatives are a necessity 
and that the company will have to facilitate their activities in some way. Should 
the activities appear to you to reach almost the pomt of bemg a full-time job, you 
must report this to senior management. 

Another problem that sometimes occurs when you have a senior representative 
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under your responsibility i is that he will frequently have knowledge of company 


decisions and policy in advance of yourself. This may be a continuous source of 
irritation to you and you should seek to have the means by which communications 
to you and your colleagues about company events and policies are. speeded up. 


You can, for example, ask your boss to arrange that FLMs are collected together The Practice of 


as soon as possible after a meeting with senior representatives has been held 
and given the information as fast as possible. On the other hand, you will have 
to recognise that the sheer practicality of events is such that the senior 
representative will always know first. 

One thing you can do, however, is to ask him to refram from passing this 
information on to other employees (except in his representative role) until such 
time as reasonable opportunity for communication through the work or executive 
system has taken place. Make no mistake about it, you will always find yourself 
m a position where the senior representative probably knows more than you do; 
also that he knows it sooner. You should seek to minimise this as much as possible, 
but be resigned to its mevitabilty. 


No Thanks 

Remember that there of aenean Eoee: He normally gets thanks 
from no one and criticism from all. He too, has to have sanction for his actions. 
Be careful how you question the strength of his sanction. If you do it clumsily, 
you will find yourself challenging his position of privilege in itself, rather than on 
a particular issue, and all of us close our ranks to protect our representative systems 
from the executive. 

Accept that, m fact, it will be the representatrve who decides how and when 
he spends his time on representative activities, but that he will hope to gam your 
agreement, and also do a useful executive job. Representatives can only be replaced 
by the people who elect them. This can take a great deal of time. Have confidence 
that, in the long run, if you are patient and steadfast, your subordinates will elect 
and support appropriate representatives. 

Do not expect, encourage or condone a representative doing your job. If 
timekeeping is bad, speak to the latecomers — do not complain to the 
representative and expect him to do it. If people have a grievance or complaint, 
they should approach you first. It may be that the first you hear of a problem 

is when a representative comes to you and says, for example: ‘“Joe Campbell thinks 
his work area is too dark and needs more lighting.’ If this is the first you have 
heard about it and it relates only to the individual and not a group, you should 
say to the representative, “ʻI will speak to Joe, but it would save both of us time 
if you will tell Joe to speak’ to me first next time and only come to you if he is 
dissatisfied with how I react.’’ Also, you should speak to Joe, so that next time 
he speaks first to you — not to deny him his right to speak to his representative, 
but to let you have a chance to deal with it first. 


Leadership 

If a lot of the problems your representative brings up are issues which individuals 
should have raised with you, you must ask yourself whether you are providing 
sufficient leadership. All groups tend to look for a leader, and, if you do not fulfil 
that role, people will look for that quality elsewhere. On the one hand, it may 
be that you are being arbitrary and dictatorial. On the other, you may be too tentative 
and self-effacing. You are the leader of your command and not the representative; 
it is up to you to ensure that, by the exercise of your personal skills, the people 
who work for you turn naturally to you for advice and guidance. 
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A Feeling of being Treated Unfairly 

For the purpose of this section, the word ‘‘grievance’’ is used to mean a strong 
feeling by an individual that he is being treated unfatrly. This is different from a 
situation m which a group of people feel that they have a common problem that 
needs resolution. Where a group of people are involved, it is normally appropriate 
to discuss the problem with a representative to attempt to get the problem solved. 
With an individual, although a representative may be involved, the issue will normally 
be one in which the individual feels personally aggrieved and in a way which is 
not shared by others (except, perhaps, in sympathy). 

Grievances can be broadly divided into two categories. First, and most commonly, 
there is the situation in which the individual has the view that his manager’s 
treatment of him is unfair, in that it is inconsistent with the way others are treated, 
that it departs from custom and practice or from agreed policy. Secondly, there 
is the situation, which is fairty rare, in which the individual feels that, although 
he has been treated according to custom and practice or agreed policy, his situation 
ig special in some way, and that had it been a frequent occurrence, custom and 
practice or agreed policy would have been modified. In the first case, he is asking 
to be treated as others are treated, and, m the second, he is asking to be treated 
as an exception. 


Indindual or Group 

When a representative raises a matter with you, it is important to discover at 
an early stage whether the problem is one that is related to an mdividual or a 
group. If it is an individual matter, then if you have not heard about it before from 
the individual, you should request the representative to leave it with you to discuss 
with the individual first. Indeed, as a general matter, you should encourage 
representatives to refuse to handle problems of this sort before they have been 
raised with you by the individuals. This is in the interests of all, and reduces the 
number of trivial incidents in which representatives get involved unnecessarily. 

When you are discussing a grievance with one of your subordinates, try to 
discover if he is asking for exceptional treatment, and, if so, why. If you think 
he has a case, you have to decide if you have the authority to agree. If you have 
not, then raise it with your manager with your recommendation. At this stage, 
you should not indicate to your subordinate your own view, as you may raise false 
hopes. Indeed, on discussing it with your manager and realising the implications, 
you may change your mind. 

If it is clear that the individual believes that you are treating him unfairly, then 
it is your judgement which is being questioned. Make sure you have the facts 
correct, and that you know precisely what he is asking you to do. Do not be afraid 
to change your mind or to keep to your decision. Do what you think is fair and 
do your best to help the person see that you are fair. If you fail to convince him 
and he still has strong feelings of unfair treatment, you clearly have a problem. 
It is wrong for you to change your mind just because someone thinks you are 
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unfair; but it is also undesirable to have someone with an unresolved grievance _ 


working for you. 





In your company, there may be a grievance procedure, in which case you should The Practice of 


encourage its use. If there is no procedure, you could invite the person with the 
grievance to discuss it with you and the personnel specialist, or with your own 
manager. If the outcome of any formal or informal procedure is favourable to you, 
remember that the sense of grievance may still remam. If it is unfavourable to 
you, you will probably feel let down; assume you were wrong and try to learn 
so that you operate differently next time. 


Be Frank, Fair and Fearless 

In the course of involving any procedure, formal or informal, do not hesitate to 
speak frankly and fairly on your view and do not be worried that you cannot prove 
your judgement. If you know the relevant facts, know the custom and practice 
or policy and try to be fair to the mdividual and the company, there should be 
nothing to fear. 

Make sure that if your decision is changed and if the reason for agreeing to 
the imdividual’s case is different from the reason he argued, this is clearly 
understood by everybody; otherwise it will be assumed by everybody that his 
reason was accepted. As an illustration of this I remember a grievance being brought 
to me concerning dismissal. The manager said that, in his view, an individual was 
not working at a fast enough pace. The individual claimed that he was. Clearty, 
since I did not know the man I could not judge on his pace of work. I could only 
ensure that the manager was familiar with the work of the mdividual and was not 
biased against him. That would have been the end of the matter and the man 
would have had to leave had I not discovered that, due to a misunderstanding, 
he had never been given an explicit: final warning about his performance. As a 
result of this, I cancelled the dismissal and told the man to go back to work and 
that he now had a final warning. It was necessary to make clear to all in that area 
that the man had not proved that his pace of work was satisfactory; mdeed, the 
manager’s view had been accepted. If this was not made clear, others would have 
been entitled to assume that a new and lower standard was acceptable. 

For you, as an FLM, the pomt of this example is that should you or your manager 
change your decision, make quite sure that those who have knowledge of the issue 
understand the reason for the change. 


Seek Respect, Not Popularity 

As a manager, you are paid to make decisions. Your job is to make them fairly 
and in adequate knowledge of facts and policies. The popularity or unpopularity 
of a decision is not a safe guide to its correctness. Have confidence in your 
Judgement; remember that as a manager you cannot expect popularity but, if you 
are very fortunate, you may gain respect. 

Respect comes from effectiveness, fairness and dedication. If you seek popularity 
directly, you will ensure that you do not even get respected. Once you are aware 
of a deep-seated grievance, tackle it vigorously and quickly; do not delay and put 
off the difficult discussions. Fortunately, it is mfrequent to have individuals who 
consistently and strongly feel ill-treated without cause. If you have such a case, 
you have to tackle it as another problem. It is one of the acceptabilty of the person 
to work for you. 
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Do not confuse grievances as described here with disagreements on matters 
of policy about executive work. From time to time, one of your subordinates may 
disagree with the particular way in which you require some piece of work done. 
Assume his motive is to assist the company’s performance. This issue will almost 
certainly not affect him personally unfairly, but should he disagree so strongly 
that he or you, or both of you, think it would help to discuss it with your manager, 
you should encourage this. Do not use the grievance procedure; keep that for 
feelings of personal justice. 


20. Overtime 


A Right, or Rare and Resented 

This is a highly contentious subject which is more than most very much dependent 
on the style of the FLM for the resolution of problems. In some environments, 
FLMs will find themselves in the position where the people who work for them 
expect that they can work overtime as a right. This is where, over a number of 
years, overtime has been so regular that it has become part of the standard of 
living of the individuals concerned. There will be other areas where overtime is 
rare and resented. There may also be cultures built up where overtime 1s felt 
to be somethmg which is not specifically allocated to an individual or a small section 
of a group, but where it is only acceptable if the whole of a particular department 
works overtime and where they have a rule of ‘‘one m — all m’’. Almost all these 
cultures have developed as a result of less than effective FLMs, and have been 
condoned by higher management finding themselves in difficulties over how to 
tackle the problem. 

If the subject of overtime becomes a debate between higher management and 
representatives on the issue of the ‘‘right’’ of management to instruct overtime, 
this will almost always result in an impasse. In fact, representatives will recognise 
that, from time to time, there are circumstances which, for the company, are most 
serious, when it is essential that an mdividual or a group works unusually lengthy 
hours and at very short notice. The management also recognises that the unfettered 
“right” to instruct overtime can cause such inconvenience to individuals that it 
can be beyond the point of toleration. Trying to resolve this as a “‘right’’ is 
unproductive. 


2 
The real key to the correct handlmg of overtime lies in the method and style of 
the FLM. It is almost always you, the FLM, who decides that overtime is 
necessary, because if you were able to find ways of getting work done without 
it, the question of overtime would never arise. It is because you come to the 
conclusion that a particular job of work cannot be done within normal working 
hours that the need for overtime has been initiated. This, then, is the first key 
point at which you, the FLM, are a person of great mfluence. You should seek 
to find ways of avoiding overtime with great vigour and energy and, not only that, 
you should make it clear to all the people who work for you, and to your own 
boss, that this process has been gone through. You should develop a reputation 
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such that it can be assumed that if you have decided that overtime is necessary, The Practice of 


there really is no other way of achieving the work objective. In this same connection, 
you should be on the watch for repetitive incidents when it seems that certain 
types of work continually need overtime, so that you can analyse why and come 
up with solutions which create a remedy to continuous use of overtime for this 
particular type of work. 


Who? 

The next decision that you have to make is who works the overtime and when 
it will be worked. Normally, when considermg when overtime is worked, you will 
be wanting it as soon as possible, since, presumably, it is for work which needs 
to be done earlier than would normally be expected if it is done during normal 
hours. When considering who works the overtime, you will, naturally, take account 
of those people most experienced and competent to do the work that is needed. 
In both of these decisions, it will be necessary for you to take a balanced view 
between the time the work is done and the inconvenience it may cause to the 
individuals concerned and their preparedness to work overtime. 

When considering who does the work, it must be recognised that one of the 
unfortunate effects of overtime is that it gives the appearance of change in the 
differential payment between individuals, and your job is to see that, over a period 
of time, this is spread as reasonably and fairly as possible. This may mean that, 
from time to time, you will be using people on overtime who are not quite as 
effective as others who could do the work, but who have had a number of demands 
made on their time in the recent. past, and, in order to spread both the 
inconvenience and the extra earnings of overtime, it is better to spread the work. 
Achieving this spreading activity may require training and development of skills 
which would not, in the normal course, be essential. Again, you are in the position 
of having to achieve a balance. 


Notice 


“When it comes to the question of inconvenience, you must place great weight, 


and be seen to place it, on the avoidance of inconvenience to the people who work 
for you. You should try to give notice as far ahead as possible; you should also 
try to see that, m rotation, your people have guaranteed times when they will 
be free of overtime so that they can plan ahead for activities at the weekends 
or evenings. If you are known to use every device to avoid overtime, to give as 
much notice as is feasible, and to spread the inconvenience and the earnings as 
far as is reasonably possible, you will have fewer problems concerning the use 
of overtime than if you ignore these important factors. 


Saturdays and Sundays 

The custom and practices that have built up over many years in differing 
environments about overtime are great and varied, and it is not possible or 
necessary for you to change them overnight. You should, however, have in your 
mind the objectives of working that have been described in this section. You may 
be in an environment where, for example, if weekend overtime is worked, it is 
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to you who are not involved in such a culture and, clearty, it is contrary to the 
original negotiations about premium rates where Sunday was considered to be 

s0 Inconvenient as to have to cost the company more. In some areas, an inversion 
of thinking has taken place, where the employee says, in effect, that “unless you 
pay the premiums that are available on Sunday, I will not work overtime’’. 

Where the culture exists for continuous and regular overtime, or overtime that 
is only applicable to all and not to a few, again you have a problem. Because, in 
general terms, overtime is to deal with specific problems in specific areas, the 
arranging of overtime for a complete department is normally not beneficial and 
you should seek overtime for the area required only and, if refused unless overtime 
is provided for the whole area, you will have to be guided by your sentor manager 
as to what policy to adopt. You should never give up seeking to have overtime 
run in the sensible manner you would hke. 


Balancing Work-loads 
If overtime is being run in a company as a means of increasing wages then, indeed, 
a problem exists when reductions in overtime become necessary due to a reduction 
in the work-load. It is conceivable that, in order to preserve some stability of 
employment in a fluctuating work-load situation, it may be desirable that regular 
and substantial overtime is worked during certam periods to avoid the consequences 
of increasing the labour force when the work-load is high and having to reduce 
It when the work-load is low. If such a policy is used by the management, it is 
of great benefit for this to be an explicit understanding, so that the extra pay which 
is generated during the period of high work-load may not be taken to become 
a new standard of living to be maintained during the period of lower work-load. 
There are certain types of work for which overtime is more likely than others; 
maintenance work frequently requires people to stay behind at short notice or 
to work unusual hours m order to bemg facilities which are failmg to operate back 
into operation. This type of work should be the subject of regular review to see 
what can be done, not only to eliminate the overtime, but, if it appears to be 
prevalent, to try to rearrange working hours so that more of it could be done 
within a normal working week. Extreme cases of this are, of course, work like 
security, in which an around-the-clock service is provided by a complete coverage 
through ‘‘normal’’ working hours. However, there will always remain some jobs 
where, by the nature of the work or service, the working of overtime, sometimes 
at short notice, is a feature of the job. Examples would be electricians mvolved 
in breakdowns, chauffeurs, etc. If you are responsible for such work, you should 
make it clear to your members and feature it as a job requirement when making 
appointments. 


Supervision and Support Services 

When you have decided on overtime and made the necessary arrangements, it 
is important that you define the work task you wish to be done, as well as the 
level of supervision, and indirect services, if any, that will be required to support 
the overtime activity. There will be a tendency to assume that the work on overtime 


will require very much the same type of supervision and support services that The Practice of 


are provided during the day. It will almost always be found that a large proportion 
of these are unnecessary; in fact, with properly motivated people, you can identify 
the job of work to be done in advance sufficiently well for most of it to be carried 
out without supervision and without many of the support services provided during 
normal working hours. 

There will, of course, be exceptions, such as canteen and maintenance facilities. 


` Frequently, quality control or inspection people are brought in to work overtime 


just because production are working overtime in a certain area. This needs careful 
examination to see if the work created during overtime cannot be mspected in 
normal working hours. There will be many other similar examples where support 
activity is unnecessarily included m the overtime. 

You should always avoid getting mto a situation where you feel, and convey by 
your actions, that you are handing out ‘‘goodies’’ when you are asking people 
to work overtime. In your very phraseology, you can influence the way in which 
the people who work for you see how you regard overtime. For example, you 
can say, ‘“You may work overtime this weekend Joe’’ or you can say ‘ʻI am afraid 
that because of the work-load on your section and the way in which I expect it 
to increase durmg next week, I am going to have to ask you to work overtime 
this weekend, Joe’’. In the first instance, you are showing that you treat overtime 
as a ‘‘perk’’. In the second, you are showing that you treat it as an mconvenience 
which is necessary to get work done. If you create the impression that overtime 
is a ‘‘perk’’, then the attention of all the people who work for you will be devoted 
to seeing that you hand out “‘perks’’ fairly, irrespective of the needs of work. 
If you treat it as an inconvenience, you can motivate people to help you to avoid 
the need for overtime. 


“Free” Overtime 
A word about people who always seem to be working late and at weekends without 
having been asked and who are not paid for their overtime. This can be due for 
a variety of reasons; persistent occurrence of events like this should not go 
unnoticed by you, and you should seek to understand the reason for this persistent 
““free’’ overtime. It can be caused because there is genumely too much work 
for the individual concerned to get through during the day, and he may feel that 
failure to complete it on time will be regarded by you as an indication of inadequate 
effort. It may be that the individual feels nsecure and wishes to create an impression 
of diligence so that you have a high opinion of him. It may be that he is working 
m an ineffective way and that training could put this right. It may be that he just 
enjoys his work. The same analysis should take place, although not all the same 
reasons will be valid, for people who regularly take work home from an office. 
For all FLMs, the question of overtime is a subject that requires constant 
vigilance, and the correct approach. Let us face it, the great proportion of all the 
overtime worked is unnecessary, and, where it is worked the opportunity for FLMs 
to make an impact on the productivity of their area by gradually reducing the 
overtime is there to be taken. 
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The Reasons 

Where the financial investment in resources used is very high indeed, or where 
a continuous process is involved especially where the total process time is long, 
it sometimes becomes an economic necessity to ensure that the resources are 
used for a higher-than-normal proportion of the total time. This is often achieved 
by running night shifts, three shifts or some other form of gaining extra hours 
during the week. The use by management of these other shifts mvolves a cost 
penalty in paying the premiums necessary for the inconvenience and this at once 
brings into focus the recognition that such arrangements are generally regarded 
as ‘‘anti-soctal’’. This is reinforced by the tendency to try to make the arrangements 
more acceptable by the use, for example, of double day shifts and four-night weeks 
which reduce the amount of time, in the first case, which is actually spent during 
night time and, in the second case, provide compensation in the form of extra 
long weekends. 

One exception to the generalisation that this type of shift working is only 
employed in factories and mines is in computer departments where it is quite 
common practice to operate computers for two or three shifts. This, again, is 
in line with utilisation of a high investment resource. 

Each company and site develops a different culture about the use of night shifts. 
In some operations, a ‘“permanent”’ night shift is in operation, although it may 
euphemistically be called ‘‘extended night shift”. When this happens, the manager 
on the day shift has to understand clearly his accountability for the work done. 
Quite often, it is impossible to distinguish between the work done on days and 
on nights without a great deal of expense and so the manager on days is also 
held accountable for the results on nights. The night-shift manager is often m charge 
but may, in fact, be acting as a deputy for the day-shift manager rather than being 
a manager in his own right. Some types of work require a complete shift to have 
their own management and the work of each shift is individually accounted for. 
This is a clear situation and obviously preferable if it can be conveniently arranged. 


Rotation Basts 
Other cultures organise the night shift or shift work on a basis of rotation, so 
that, for example, a man/woman may spend one month on nights and then one 
month on days, or some other period of time. This has the benefit of spreading 
the inconvenience and, at the same time, where differentials may be a problem, 
of spreading the extra money. Each manager has to decide how the use of night 
shift is viewed by the people who work for him and the community around. In 
some instances, it will be regarded as desirable work because of the extra money 
it provides; in others, it will be regarded as undesirable because of the social 
deprivation it brings about. 

When a permanent night shift is in operation, the manager must be most careful 
that there is good communication between days and nights and that the night shift 


_ 1s not allowed to degenerate into some form of ‘‘forgotten area’. It can become 


the focus for blame and hostility. Equally, the ‘‘forgotten’’ shift can be hostile The Practice of 


to the day shift. This can bring long-term difficulties and tensions that must be First-Level 

avoided by preventing the establishment of separatist activities. Management 
Sometimes, the work to be done on nights is fundamentally different from the 

work done on days. For example, maintenance work done to furnaces is such that 45 


it can only be done when the furnaces have cooled down and they may need to 
be maintained between each day shift. One then finds, in effect, no equivalent 
work on day shift. Similarly, on certain types of batch work, it is necessary to 
have a mobile flexible force of people who can deal with bottlenecks; their skills 
will need to be varied and wide in order to be able to cope with this type of work. 


Avoid ‘‘Forgotten Men’’ 

The manager of people on nights may be the corresponding manager on the day 
shift and should always make efforts to keep m commumication with people on 
the unpleasant shifts, preferably by visiting and certainly by written communication. 
There is a great danger of those on the unpleasant shifts becoming the ‘“forgotten 
men’’. If you normally work on days, you should make a practice, from time to 
time, of spendmg a complete week working on the unpleasant shift to gam an 
understanding of the way m which work operates under these conditions and to 
provide the necessary reminder of the special needs. 

It is often possible to arrange that work provided for the night shift is more 
straightforward than that normally performed on the day shift. This is appropriate, 
since, first, there are fewer services to help with problems on the night shift and, 
second, people working unusual hours may not be as perceptive as they would 
be if working more normally. Certainly, try to avoid the opposite, i.e. leaving the 
difficult jobs for the night shift. 


22. Flexibility 


An Outcome of the Need for Job Security 

Most people seek job security, and management has responded to this need 
amongst workers, partly as a result of social pressure and partly as a result of 
legislation. However, this makes the need to develop flexible resources even more 
paramount. Flexibility means the ability to cope with fluctuations in the volume, 
mix or variation of work, by rapid response and within existing resources. 

As industry becomes more sophisticated, tt tends to become more specialised 
and, hence, usually more inflexible. This trend can be seen in the development 
of special-purpose machines and specialist skills. These, coupled with ‘‘job 
protection” which develops when people feel insecure, make it more difficult to 
achieve flexibility. 

You can help by putting your mind to the possibilities that can be created. You 
can foster the idea of flexibility and transfer people on work regularly, and cause 
it to be accepted as a normal event; you can suggest ways that machines can be 
made more versatile, e.g. a word processor rather than a typewriter. There is 
nearty always, of course, a cost penalty to be paid either m trainmg, equipment 
or operating costs, and a balance must be achieved. 





The Practice of You can also help by doing your best to help other overloaded FLMs and seeking 
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their help when you have problems you cannot solve by yourself. By your approach 
you can motivate the people who work for you to see flexibility as an advantage, 
both in job security and m job mterest. 

If your work force is accustomed to moving within its own boundaries, it is 
normally less difficult to expand those boundaries to give greater overall flexibility. 
If you permit a state of undisturbed familiarity to develop, you inhibit your chances 
of being able to achieve flexibility when the need arises. You should strive for 
flexibility as a policy not just try it when you need to use it. 


23. Attitude 
The people who work for you, your colleagues and your manager, will have m 
their minds an impression of your attitudes. It is as well, from time to time, to 
reflect on what these attitude assessments seem to be and what they could be. 
Try to cultivate an attitude that matches the qualities that were outlined in the 
first section. In summary, these could be shown as follows: 

© firmness, without mflexibility; 

© dispensing praise where it is due, and criticism where it is required; 
receptiveness to the problems of the people who work for you and pride 


in their achievements; 
@ vigilance; 
®© company mindedness; 
@ loyalty to your manager, to your subordinates and to the company; 
© consistency, and 


© determination to achieve quality, delivery and cost objectives. 


In one of the characteristics mentioned above, i.e. vigilance, you should feel 
continuously accountable for the work being done by the people who work for 
you. It is all too easy for you to shut your eyes to departures from the correct 
behaviour rather than risk confrontation with one of your subordinates. It is also 
too easy to sit in the office at difficult times. It is always possible to find a reason 
to be visiting some other part of the organisation when problems which should 
be tackled can be deferred. Have the courage to tackle the difficult problems as 
soon as you know of them, recognise the problems in work behaviour as soon 
as they occur and act on them mmediately; do not delay; do not be afraid of face- 
to-face contact. 

Speak your mind frankly and fairly and be consistent on this from day to day. 
Try to recognise that you may have ‘‘bad’’ days and ‘‘good’’ days, and that the 
reason for this may be outside the work environment. Try to be seen as a person 
who is consistent, who always gives praise when it is due and is always firm and 
critical when this is justified. Expect hard work from the people who work for 
you and show them by your actions that you work hard yourself. Try to recognise 
that you may have “‘favourites’’ as well as those with whom you do not get on 
too well. Try to treat both categories equally fairly. If somebody comes up with a 





good idea and one which you think you might have thought of yourself, commend The Practice of 
it. If you make a mistake, admit it. Be prepared to accept criticism about work First-Level 
from subordinates — they could be right. If not, it shows their interest; explain Management 
_ why they are wrong. If they are correct, accept it with thanks. ~ 
x Do not take advantage of any short-term weakness that representatives or AT 
-individuals may have in the power situation. Be consistent in treatmg each issue 
on its merits. 
Remember that, as an FLM, you are the person most likely to be able to influence 
the effectiveness with which the company’s plans are operated. Without your willing 
and active co-operation, they are unlikely to be of any use whatever. A briliant 
company plan, ineffectively carried out, is normally of much less use than a 
moderate plan effectively carried out. The majority of failures in business planning 
come about because of ineffective introduction in detail at the level of the FLM. 
This may be, of course, because they have been insufficiently worked out in detail 
' to ensure ther feasibility and ther effectiveness, but the ingenuity, skill and 
k commitment of good FLMs can overcome much of this and bring success from 

moderate planning. Your whole attitude and commitment are pivotal to the 
company’s activities. 





| Monitori 
| Part of your job involves ensuring that the things which should be done are done, 
le. ‘monitoring’. Differmg types of instruction require different levels of 
monitoring. Some need hardly any, e.g. an instruction to break early for hunch; 
some need a great deal, e.g. an instruction to visit and collect from a difficult 
and late paymg customer. Keep aware of the areas that need monitoring and do it. 
Try to keep your mind tuned to see problems as opportunities. If you discipline 
yourself this way, you can help others to do the same. Make it a challenge to 
fmd an opportunity for your skill in every problem. Here are a few examples: 
{ © A subordmate who is excessively absent — to remotivate him or, if this 
l fails to see that he leaves you without il feeling. 
@ A lost order — to review selling techniques, product suitability, prices 
for the next approach. 

© Late delivery — to minimise inconvenience to the customer and to let 

him see that the company is not indifferent. 
© Difficult recruitment — to retrain from within and/or rearrange the work. 
@ Underload — to help in other areas, and to do the things often neglected. 

© Grievance — to show you are fair, firm and open-minded. 


Be U 

see e N TE  eT T You can vary 
4. your activity, visit different areas, have regular contact with others. The people 

who work for you are more limited in their opportunities. Try to detect if they 

are bored, remembering that what satisfies some may bore others. If you feel 

that some people regard their work as a drudgery, see what you can do. For 

example, it may be possible to make the job of a copy typist more mteresting. 


The Practice of You might suggest that you would like to have your letters codified — according 
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to the type of person they are sent to, geographical area and so on. It may emerge 
that a standard letter could be devised for certam types of correspondence, which 
would remove some of the routine work. You may not be able to do very much, 
but try. At least have the ambition to arrange things so that your subordinates 
enjoy their work, even if you do not see how to do this in some cases. 

Try to develop a sound relationship with each subordinate, not so deep that 
you get involved in too many domestic issues, but deep enough to enable you 
to have a balanced view of their problems, ambitions, etc. You will, quite naturally, 
shrink from many of the less pleasant parts of your job. We all do. The important 
thing is not to shirk them. Every time you avoid shirking, the less you will shrink 
next time. Every time you shirk, the more you will shrink next time. 

How you say things is very important. It is usually best to be matter of fact 
and straightforward, and remember that there are nearly always secondary 
meanings in all communications. See that those in yours are the ones you want 
(e.g. section 18). 

Speak freely and frankly to your manager. Seek his advice rf you are stuck, 
but remember you are still accountable. Make sure you know the rules, but they 
cannot cover every situation, so be prepared not to follow the rules m situations 
that would make this sensible, and then report what you have done. For this, 
expect little praise — and a lot of criticism if tt does not work out! 

Be committed — not only to the things that you yourself would have said would 
happen, but to the things that obviously need doing. Look at problems as subjects 
requiring solutions, not as barriers to achievement. Your determination can make 
possible the potentially ‘‘mfeasible’’ needs of the company. 


24. Attendance 


A Universal, Simple Approach 

This is a subject which embraces timekeeping and absence. Different companies 
will, of course, have varied policies, a ee eae ae 
and basic approach which is almost universally applicable. 

A coman Ie DAI or Deusi eee Heme tortie toc aie aad OR betes 
for its customers. A company pays its employees (including managers) for the 
work they do. In most industrial communities, because of the interactive 
dependence of one person on another, they can only work really effectively when 


all or most are present. This means that, in an Industrial or commercial enterprise, ` 


It is necessary to establish common starting and finishing times for work — note 
the use of the word ‘‘work’’. Once having established these times, they have to 
be adhered to by all because the maintenance of a standard can only be reasonably 


‘achieved if it is seen to apply to all. The fact that an mdividual has worked at 


above an average rate, or in some other way what would seem to permit exception, 
must be looked at carefully because it is normally not possible to arrange things 
so that changes to starting and finishing times are seen by all to be fair. If a person 
is working on his own or at home the hours he works are relatively unimportant 
so long as he does an adequate quantity of work. In a community with rules, 
departure is seen as a relaxation of the standard. 


A 


Thus, for each area and individual, there should be mutually understood startmg The Practice of 


and stopping times. These times should mean times for starting and stopping work, 
not arrival and departure times. The starting time is the time at which the mdividual 
is at his work place ready to start work. The finishing time is the time that an 
individual stops working. There are certain jobs where the definition of work may 
include preparation for work and preparation for fimshmg. These are normally 
in circumstances where the condition in which a person arrives at work is not 
suitable for his work and the condition in which he finishes is not suitable for him 
to leave work, and where these differences are significantly greater than normally 
experienced, for example, where special protective.clothing is required or more 
than average washing is required, or where the working temperature or pressure 
require time for adjustment, or where the place of work is some way from the 
normal place for reporting for work. 

Thus, once the requirement has been specified, the standards of performance 
are clear: a person is either workmg on time or he is not. You, as an FLM, must 
recognise that you must ‘‘work’’ those few minutes more than the attendance 
time. You must be seen to be at work before the start and after the fmish, both 
to observe the standard of adherence and to set the example. You cannot depart 
from the standards because, if you do, this will be thought to be setting a new 
and lesser standard. All groups of people contain individuals who are always diligent 
and others who always tend to be late (usually only a few mmutes). The people 
in the first category are to be commended and those m the second criticised. 
Of course, there will always be occasions when people are unavoidably late and, 
apart from understanding the reason, you should accept this. The persistent late 
comer must be corrected. It is an exaggeration to say that there is no value an 
individual can have which is so great that departure from the standard by him 
can be tolerated on a continuing basis, but it is not far from being true. 

Praise and criticiam must always be individual, and face to face. Do not put 
up notices complaining about bad timekeeping. You will irritate good performers 
and have no effect on the offenders. Do not expect representatives to do the job 


either. 


-` Flexible Working Hours 
It may be that your subordinates have flexible hours, in which case your area will 


be one where the individuals are less dependent on each other at work, or on 
the provision of common services. In this case, each person arranges his own 
time with you. The principles outhned earlier in this section apply just the same. 

Although they start and finish at unusual times, part-timers are not usually a 
problem with regards to being thought to be late starters and/or early finishers, 
because their times of starting or finishing are sufficiently different from the normal 
as to be clearly not ill-disciplmed. But obviously the same standards must apply. 

If ‘‘clocking-in’’ is used to record attendance, do not let this be a substitute 
for your personal mvolvement. ‘‘Clocking-in’’ particularly gives rise to bad 
performance at finishing time because, to avoid delay at the clock, people tend 
to queue before finishing time. This is unacceptable. 


` 
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You must also be aware of the person or persons who take excessive time at 
tea breaks, on private telephone calls or on visits to the toilet. Dealing with this 
problem is one of the more irritating and annoying parts of your job. 
It can feel both to you and to your subordinate that you are acting rather like a 
school teacher talking to a naughty child. Reference should be made again to 
section 8 on “‘Self-supervision’’. You must draw attention to departures from 
standard and you must also msist that you have not got to keep on doing this to 
keep the standard right. You must look for self-discipline and you should be more 
critical of the need to keep reminding individuals to improve their performance 
than of the actual departure from the standard itself. 

In general terms, it is not a good thing to try to penalise lateness by stopping 
pay. Regular or frequent lateness is something which should not be tolerated; 
deducting of pay is almost an acceptance and if the lateness is due to a good reason 
and is infrequent, the company should be able to stand the cost of the non- 
attendance. 


Absence 

There are a variety of situations in which it is worth considering absence. In general 
terms, statistics would seem to indicate that the more junior a person m the 
company, the more likely is his average performance as regards absence to be 
unsatisfactory. The reasons for this are probably complex, but, nevertheless, it 
could seem to indicate that FLMs are less effective at handling absence problems 
than the more senior managers or, perhaps, it is that the problems are less difficult 
to handle when dealmg with more senior people or, perhaps, job interest and 
motivation give higher performance. 

Absence can be due to a variety of causes, the most common of which is 
sickness. Sickness can be certificated (i.e. with the endorsement of a doctor) or 
uncertificated. Most companies have rules about the way to behave and the 
payment, if any, to be made. As an FLM, you must remember that the basic reason 
a person is employed by the company is for them to attend to carry out a job 
of work. Excessive and continuous absence, whether certificated or not, poses 
the question of whether the company should be continuing to employ the individual. 
If the absence is certificated, then, naturally, this is a really difficult and emotive 
problem with which to deal, but one that you should not hesitate to tackle initially 
by discussing it with your own manager. Continuous and uncertificated absence 
is not normally difficult to deal with. Very often, absence due to sickness is 
associated with an attitude of mind that people have towards their work. Some 
people will come to work when they do not feel 100 per cent and others will stay 
away for the same degree of sickness. 

As an FLM, you can have an influence on this attitude by the way m which you 
motivate and lead your subordinates. Many companies have sick pay schemes which 
organise the payment of individuals when they are away sick. This should never 
be interpreted as sanction for individuals to have so many days off a year with 
pay. The schemes are introduced to ensure that the individual who has to be off 
work due to genuine illness has some mcome to help him through the difficult 
time. An individual who does not need sick pay is to be regarded as fortunate, 
not as a loser of an entitlement. 





Domeshc Emergencies 
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can be due to a domestic emergency or some other requirement which cannot 
be arranged out of working hours. In this case, depending on the company and 
the way in which authority is delegated, you may or may not be able to authorise 
the absence with pay. In any event, you will certamly be able to propose such 
a recommendation, even if you are not authorised yourself to decide. The guideline 
to be used in such circumstances is to try to be as helpful as possible to people 
who recognise their obligations to the company. As an example, if an individual 
seeks permission for one or two days off or to leave early on one particular day 
and this individual is somebody who has a good record of attendance and is hard- 
working and company minded, then, providing this sort of occurrence is reasonably 
infrequent, it would be best and appropriate to assist him by making no deductions 
of pay. 

On the other hand, an mdividual, say, with comparatively short service, who 
is showing little signs of conformmg to the standards you require, should not be 
granted such a facility. If you refuse a request for this reason, then say so. In 
all cases, you should expect, wherever reasonably possible, that the individual 
discusses the matter with you m advance; if this is not possible due to some sudden 
occurrence, you should expect the individual to telephone you as soon as possible 
to indicate why he is away, and this includes sickness, and when he expects to 
return. This will enable you to cope with the absence more effectively. 

Maintenance of effective standards in the whole of this area is one of the most 
onerous of the jobs you have. It cannot be shirked, however, and is one of the 
fields where only you can ensure that the job is done properly. 


25. Tidiness 


The Showtiece of the FLM’s Effectiveness 
You may wonder why such an apparently trivial subject warrants a section in this 
book. In a sense, it epitomises the type of problem FLMs frequently meet — 


the problem of ensuring that their work group achieves a good standard of 


adherence to the rules relating to the apparently less important aspects of the 
work. In that sense, it is the public ““showplece’’ for their effectiveness in these 


One of the first thmgs that strikes any visitor to a factory or office is the state 
of tidiness of the area. A tidy factory or office gives an impression of efficiency; 
an untidy one does not. It is worth reflecting on why this is so. I suggest it is 
because most people assume that the manager's policy is to have a tidy department, 
and it is obvious that, if it is untidy, the policy is not being followed. It is not 
unreasonable to assume that if he is mcapable of having simple policies followed 
which are so obviously being departed from, it is very likely that many other policies 
which he has, and which are not so obviously seen when departed from, are also 
in disarray. 

For example, if tools are left lying about, it is reasonable to assume that the 


instructions with regard to checking for quality are also not carried out. In the ea 
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the policy with regard to filling in forms is not correctly implemented. 


Pride in Cleanliness 
Tidiness is one of those desirable characteristics that it seems difficult to achieve 
without appearing to be a schoolteacher. It is, however, one of those things which 
you just have to realise is part of your job; you cannot ignore it, and must persist 
and see that it is achieved and maintained. Generally speaking, human nature being 
what it is, the achievement and maintenance of tidmess is something that requires 
continuous vigilance and action on your part. It is noticeable how it is becommg 
Increasingly accepted that a man only superficially cleans the machine on which 
he is working, yet skilled men — and particularly some years ago — regarded 
it as most important and a matter of pride to keep their ohne tools beautifully 
clean. You have the opportunity to encourage and develop this conscientious attitude 
and to ensure that it is understood as being part of the work content of the people 
who work for you. Probably more than anything else, the appearance of the facilities 
and work area under your responsibility is a good indication in a short time of 
the extent to which you are really in control of your department. 

Remember, efficiency is a totality; permitted slackness on seemingly trivial 
aspects quickly creates a general climate of casualness, and discipine is reduced 
over a wide area, affecting work pace, quality, etc, which erodes the totality. 


26. Procedural Discipline 


The Key to Control 
Most organisations, as they grow, find it necessary to institute various types of 
procedures. These become, very often, an irritant to those who have to use them, 
but are essential for the smooth operation of an organisation above a size that 
can be controlled by a very small number of people. As an FLM, you will mevitably 
be involved in contributing to these procedures, either by mitiating them, completing 
them, or partially completing them and sending them on to others. You will find 
that there are mternal requisitions for stationery, toolmg, purchases, personnel, etc. 
It is all too easy to see these procedures as an impediment to getting work 
done quickly, and they may often be felt to be a time-wasting exercise. This may 
lead you to attempt to get round the system or procedures, and avoid using them 
properly. There are, of course, occasions — probably very few — where this is 
the right thmg to do. When these occasions occur, it is very important to report 
the decision to avoid using the usual procedure. The procedures can be badly 
designed and irrelevant to the work in hand, m which case you must take action 
to try to stimulate change that will make them more useful and relevant. 
However, assuming that the systems are basically not too bad, then, as an FLM, 
you have to set the standard m your area that completes the procedural part of 
the systems of the company with promptitude, accuracy and completeness. You 
must also make sure that you have a grip on the ‘‘paperwork work in progress’’ 
that is in your area. Many pieces of procedural systems are a sequential process, 
and if each department or individual takes a day, an hour or a minute longer 





than is necessary, this accumulates so that, at the end of the system, there has The Practice of 


been an enormous amount of time wasted in achieving the objective. 


Eliminate Hold-seps 

Vigilance also has to be applied by you, and the people who work for you, m 
procedural systems that involve your pausing before completing your own part 
of the system by involving another department. For example, an estimator, when 
preparing an estimate for some particular piece of work, may decide that some 
equipment has to be purchased and will raise a query with the purchasing 
department for an external quotation. It may be that he cannot proceed any further 
until this quotation has been received. You must ensure that he does not sit back 
and think that he has discharged his responsibility merely by requesting the 
information from the purchasing department. You must ensure that he feels it 
is up to him to progress this work so that he gets it in time and completes the 
part of the procedure m which he is mvolved. 

Equally, a person working in a purchasing department sending out an enquiry 
- to a supplier, cannot sit back and wart until the quotation comes in. He must make 
sure it arrives on time. It must be no defence to say, ‘‘I have sent it to so-and-so 
and am waiting for it to come back.’’ This is just ‘‘passing the buck”. If, by operating 
this way, you find that you can only get any service by chasing, then you must 
take this up with your manager and the manager of the servicing department. 
It is a symptom of a general slackness in the servicing department. You must 
tread along the dividing line that insists you get what you need without removing 
the need of the servicing department to provide what is needed without continuous 
reminders from you. 

You must also ensure that in your area there is a culture developed for the 
completeness with which procedures are followed. All too often, one sees forms 
being filled up with many of the parts requiring information left vacant. If the 
information is not thought to be necessary, challenge the need for it, but after 
you have completed the form fully. 


Insist on Accuracy 

You must also ensure that there is a great respect for accuracy in completion of 
various paperwork procedures. Ensure that quantities entered are accurate, that 
dates are accurate, etc. Do not tolerate a position m which people become slack 
in completmg documents with accuracy. 

Be on the alert for changes to the procedural systems which become apparent 
to you as being necessary. Put these forward constructively, saying that ‘‘mstead 
of domg that, we should now do this” and then propose the alternative. Remember 
that tt may not be acceptable because of its implications elsewhere, but, 
nevertheless, you can stimulate ideas that may result in improvement. 

_ Avoid, where you can, working sequentially, and where possible work in parallel. 

For example, a sales department can issue ‘‘plannmg orders’’ that give advance 
notice to production when there only remam some details to be settled with the 
customer. By doing so, they permit the pre-production paperwork to be started 
by factories in parallel with the final clarification with the customer. How far the 
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by the sales department. 
Paperwork systems in a company are like the nervous system in the body. They 
ensure that the direction and intentions are kept in a reasonably co-ordinated 


direction. If they get into disrepute, then the systems become increasingly useless 


and further disorganisation will mevitably result. Treat procedural discipline as 
a ‘‘must’’ in your command. Be proud of the speed with which the work moves, 
and with which you and your subordmates chase up services from other areas. 
Ensure that you are accurate and constructive. 

Remember, a complex organisation cannot be run by people without adequate 
and effective systems and procedures that are relevant and used. 


27. Development and Specialists 


Another Matter of Balancing Priorities 

There are very few FLMs who do not become involved with specialists from time 
to time in thei area of activity. These specialists can be personnel, fmancial, costing, 
production, engineering, metallurgical, chemical, work study, O&M systems, quality 
control, etc. At times, it must seem to the FLM that there are more speciahsts 
trying to achieve particular objectives than he has time to cope with. It can be 
very irritating to you as an FLM to have your plans as to how you spend your 
time disturbed by the activities of specialists, and you have to choose a careful 
course between making maximum beneficial use of specialists and avoiding being 
so involved in the activities which they are pursuing that the main stream of your 
work gets neglected. 

Specialists can be of help in trouble-shooting m certam types of problem, 
particularly with complex technical problems; they can also be of great guidance 
in keeping you up to date with current company policy on a particular issue. You 
will get the best use of specialists if you take the initiative to involve them in your 
work and in your problems when you feel you need guidance, and insisting that 
the specialists put forward views that are directly related to the problem that you 
have. Using specialists is a skilful attribute which, when developed, can provide 
great assistance to you in getting your work done effectively and, hence, bringing 
credit to you for the way m which the work content of the area is improved in 
efficiency. There may be a tendency, however, with some specialists, to become 
only academically involved in your problems. You will soon recognise this type 
of specialist and you are well advised, in these circumstances, to try to ensure 
that the specialist is brought face to face with your problems in a direct way and 
not just in a reporting way. 

Specialists can also be of great help m the way in which they have an influence 
on the company’s policy. Consequently, when you feel that a particular policy is 
ill-advised, you should attempt not only to get the policy changed through your 
own manager, but attempt to convince the specialist concerned of the desirability - 
of change. If you do this effectively, the specialist will go away, think about the 
problem and your proposed solution, and modify this so that it achieves the objective 
you require, but remains consistent with objectives in other areas. 





Dual Role 

Some FLMs are specialists, and, in these circumstances, they will be running 
a specialist department and have a great responsibility to see that the people who 
work for them, also carrying out specialist work, are correctly oriented to the 
real needs of the operational: work of the company. There are sometimes tendencies 
in specialist departments to run in directions that are secondary to the real needs 
of the company and the specialist department appears to set up objectives of its 
own which are peripheral: For example, if you are running a department of 
accountants, make sure that the systems and procedures you mtroduce are relevant 
to the operation as a whole — they frequently are not. The specialist manager 
is in a very important role, one in which the orientation and attitude of the people 
who work for him are crucial to the usefulness of the specialist activity. 


Development 

In any dynamic organisation, there will always be ideas for change, whether it 
be change in office systems design, m methods of manufacture, organisation, 
training, or a whole variety of other subjects. Initiators of change always see the 
situation as being a comparatively simple innovation. The receivers of the change, 
on the other hand, usually see it as an interference with a well-established pattern 
which can only cause problems. 

As an FLM, not only should you see that it is your job to initiate change which 
you yourself regard as desirable, but you will be on the receiving end of change 
originating from other areas. You will be faced with a conflict between the need 
to assist to bring about the change, and, at the same time, to get the work done 
that you have to get done m the normal course of events. You will have to take 
a positive view to ensure that your own attitude is one that welcomes change, 
since, instinctively, the majority of us tend to be conservative. 

Unless you lean towards change, welcome it, encourage and assist it, you will 
almost inevitably fmd yourself acting as a discourager of change, even though not 
deliberately. Therefore, concentrate on developing a positive enthusiastic and helpful 
attitude to all proposals regarding change from whatever source — your 
subordinates, representatives, your manager and specialists — whilst maintaining 
a critical assessment of the real value of the ideas. 


28. Communications, Consultation and Negotiation 


Communications 

Do you feel you could be kept better informed of what is going on in the company 
by your manager? In a sense, this is not a useful question, because the answer 
will almost certainly be ‘‘Yes’’. By the same token, if the same question was put 
to the people who work for you, the answer would also be “‘Yes’’. If this is so 
— and we will do well to assume it is — then, on top of all the other things you 
have to do, you must try to get your manager to spend some time telling you 
about his and the company’s wider activities and to ensure that you deliberately 
improve the extent to which you personally spend time passing on information 
to your own subordinates. 
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One of the best ways is to spend a few minutes each day (or week or fortnight) 
with all the people who work for you together, tellmg them about your work 
problems, how you wil try to solve them and any special requirements you have 
that will need their help. For example, at the beginning of the shift you might 
say: ‘“Today we aim to produce 460 units. It’s going to be tough because some 
of the supplies are going to be late. I’d like three of you to move to this area to 
help out until llam, and then when the supplies arrive, I want everybody to pitch 
in and make up for lost time. If we do it that way I think we can complete on time.” 

If you have never done this, it will seem very strange to you, and you will have 
great difficulty in forcing yourself to do it, especially the first time. You will reflect 
on how much work time you may lose, on the fact that you may have no ideal 
place in which to do it, on the possibility of awkward questions, on the prospect 
of the representative using the occasion to ‘‘show off”. 

Ignore all these; as far as wasted time is concerned, you will probably find that 
you can get more done in the slightly shorter time because people are ‘mn the 
picture’. You can control the length of time by starting, say, 15 or 30 minutes 
before finishing time and making it clear that if people wish to stay on for further 
information, it is in their own time. Make sure that if issues of a representative 
nature are raised, they are not discussed, but noted for subsequent resolution 
with the representative(s) concerned. This is not to say that you should not speak 
to your people as a group about some issue(s) which is (are) or could be the subject 
of representative negotiation. Indeed, this also is to be encouraged where it helps, 
but keep it for special occasions. Make the routine meeting about work m the 
specific and general sense. 

If this sort of meeting is unusual in your area, you will need courage to start 
it. Assume that the people who work for you are like you — interested in their 
work and the company, and grateful for the chance to hear more about it than 
they normally do. 

If you get personal individual grievances raised, then say: ‘‘I will discuss this 
with you later” — and do so. If you get new issues raised that relate to a group 
and about entitlements, then say: ““Take it up with your representative, and after 
that, if he wishes, I will discuss it with him.”’ If you get issues raised which are 
currently the subject of discussion or negotiation, then say: ‘““This subject is now 
in the course of discussion (negotiation, etc).’”’ 

Keep the route meeting about work, your problems, your hopes, your needs. 
If you get questions about work that you cannot answer, say so, and try to get 
the answer for the next meeting. 

Treat, as your first priority in the communication process, your obligation to 
initiate communication to people who work for you. Do not sit back and wait for 
your manager to involve you. This is a passive policy. By starting yourself with 
your own subordinates, you will inevitably bring about a situation in which you 
will have to learn more from your own manager im order to answer the questions 
that are raised by your people. Work on the assumption that you can never do 
enough in this field. If in doubt about communicating — do it — verbally. and face 
to face. 





Consultation 

Consultation is used here to describe the activity of meeting individuals or 
representatives with a view to acquainting them with the courses of action that 
you are proposing to take, so that questions or comments they make can be taken 
into account by you in finalising the decisions. It is not a situation in which you 
are expecting to get their explicit approval; indeed, they may not be able to give 
explicit approval, and only expect to make such comments as seem to them relevant 
to the way m which the proposal affects them. When you start a process of 
consultation, so structure your meeting that you are not left feeling up m the air 
when you have made your statement and answered a few questions, and then 
nothing else happens. You should be able to fimsh such a meeting with a statement 
something like this: “ʻI called this meeting to explain to you my views and mtentions 
on the matter we have just discussed and to give you an opportunity to make 
any comments that you thought relevant. Now that I have received these, I can 
finalise my plans.’’ 

If, in the course of consultation, you decide to change your plans because you 
have learned of something of which you were not previously aware, or you have 
seen a solution that avoids a particular difficulty, do not hesitate to say so in the 
process of consultation and make sure that the reason you have changed your 
mind is known to all, since it may be that other reasons were put forward for 
the change which, in themselves, were not acceptable to you. 

In effect, in consultation, you are starting off on the assumption that the action 
you wish to take is withm the policy already agreed, either explicitly or implicitly, 
and you are giving people a chance to mdicate if they feel that the action goes 
over the boundaries of these policies. 


N 
From time to time, you may wish to change agreed working practices, or implied 
or explicit policy. In this instance, you need, assuming you have the authority, 
to negotiate with the representatives of the people concerned. Make sure you 
have the authority to make a change, and ensure that you have a clear idea what 
the existing situation is before you start to implement it. Having cleared both these 
points, meet the representatives of the people concerned, explain your view of 
the existing policy, the reasons you require a change, and the proposal for the 
new policy. This will involve debate and discussion, and you may find it appropriate 
to modify your proposal. It may be that the modified proposal is one that you 
will want to communicate directly to the people who work for you so that the 
representatives can then feed back the consensus view. It may be that the 
representatives will wish to meet the people who work for you m order to gam 
the sanction they need to reach agreement. In each of these circumstances, do 
not hesitate to be specific about what you have decided. If you have given permission 
for them to have a meeting (providmg you have the authority), be definite as to 
the amount of time allowed. 

Normally, because most of us react against meeting people in large groups and 
speaking to them, you should seek every available opportunity to meet your own 
command and talk to them as a group, because, the more this is done, the more 
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as part of your work team. The same procedures should be followed for negotiations 
which result from proposals from representatives. 

It is up to you to see that the people who work for you are fully informed of 
the view that you hold of the situation as discussed. Do not negotiate with your 
subordinates as a group, but do not hesitate to communicate with them to let 
them know the position as you see it, and the views that have been given to you 
on their behalf. You may find that representatives, from time to time, object to 
this; when they are experienced and mature, they will encourage it and will 
recognise that you can put over your position more clearty and more effectively 
than they can put it over, and that you can deal with questions concerning the 
Ime you wish to take m a way that they could never hope to do. Equally, you cannot 
expect to get a genuine view of the feelmgs of a group of people from anybody 
other than a representative; even though you may get mdrvidual confidential 
statements about the views of groups, it is always dangerous to assume that these 
are accurate, particularly when they conflict with the view being put forward by 
the representative. 

How you put your instructions, requests, views, information, etc, across 1s very 
important. Look agam at section 20. on ‘“Overtime’’ and see how your words 
can reflect your thmking in an unconscious way. Everything you say and do has 
at least two levels of interpretation. The first is the obvious and simple message; 
the second is the inference that people will abstract from how the action or message 
is implemented. 


29. Pay — Piecework/Timework 


Widely Varying Involvement and Influence 

As an FLM, your position with regard to the pay of the people who work for you 
will vary from company to company. At one end of the scale, the position will 
be entirely outside your control, m that rates of pay will have been determined 
accurately and precisely for each individual by some system outside your own area, 
and which you are not able to influence except in general terms. At the other 
end of the scale, you may be given considerable choice in deciding the payment 
position of individuals within certain defined limits. 

You may find yourself in a situation where people are only paid according to 
the time they attend work, or they may be paid according to certain results by 
some form of piecework system. 

If you work in a system where you have little or no mfluence over the payment 
that individuals receive, your principal job is to see that the work they do is worthy 
of the pay they receive and to criticise and commend as necessary within this 
framework. If you think the payment situation is unsatisfactory, in that certain 
groups of people are paid madequately compared with others, you must do your 
best with your manager to try to get the position corrected. If you feel that one 
individual or group of individuals are overpaid compared with the value of the work 
they do and that all your efforts to try to get greater value from them have been 
unsuccessful, then, once agam, you must raise this with your manager and try 
to get some corrective action taken. 





If the people who work for you are on some form of incentive bonus system, 
if it is a welljudged system and kept up to date, you will not have too many problems 
concerning the working pace and getting your subordinates to highlight production 
or work impediments. It is normally accepted that incentive systems do not make 

people work faster, but make them work more efficiently and for longer periods 
of time. They do, however, normally bring some distortions concerning the way 
in which you would like to get work done, and the way in which the people who 
work for you would like to work. You may find that, for example, certam types 
of work produce a lower bonus than others, and there will be a tendency for these 
jobs to get behind on schedule. There will be certain difficult jobs which you tend 
to give to the most skilled people, and it may be that this will cause them to have 
lower earnings as a result. 

All of these are problems that you have to deal with in one way or another. 
You have to bear m mind that no payment-by-results system is perfect; m fact, 
most of them have very substantial defictencies, and part of your job is continuously 
to draw the attention of your subordinates to the mevitability of these defictencies, 
and to point out that a bonus system is really one way of the company saying to 
people, * ‘Let us see if by a payment-by-results system we achieve greater output, 
and you can share m the benefits.” This is often seen by people, after a period 
of time, as a means whereby payment can be increased by negotiating on the various 
madequacies (and there will always be plenty of these) so that there is a continuous 
drift in the earnings for no further mcrease in output. It is your job, as an FLM, 
to counter this and to keep in the forefront of everybody’s mind the basic mtention 
of the system. If once you allow yourself to get involved in small negotiations over 
petty points in a payment system, you will be lost in terms of the freedom you 
have to spend your time on other matters. 

This is not to say, of course, that there will not be problems occurring which 
you will have to resolve, particularly as work-mix changes and the system becomes 
comparatively unsuitable. 


Piecework Problems 

Where the nature of the work on a piecework system does bear unfavourably on 
certam individuals, you must do your best to try to ameliorate these factors, 
particularly if the individuals are working in the way that you would wish, for 
example, on difficult work, on samples, on traming other people, etc. You must 
also take a rigid line concerning interference with the required delivery schedule, 
and make sure that no issues of payment difficulty are allowed to interfere with 
this programme. 

Qualty is another matter which, in a piecework system, can be a problem for 
you. It may be that there is a quality bonus; it may be that the system pays only 
for ‘‘good work’’. In any event, you must ensure that the objective of each individual 
is clearly understood, i.e. to produce good work. 


Precework Advantages 
One of the mam advantages of piecework, or payment-by-results systems, is that 
they cause people to look naturally for the most effective way of getting work 
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their work done. Thus, you will find that each person, with varying degrees of 
competence, becomes his own methods study officer and will be the first to 
complain to you of madequacies m the way in which work comes to him or how 
the facilities operate. He will be upset if you do not do something about it, and 
will claim some compensation in the way of money to make up for his lost earnings. 
This attttude is an tmportant pomt to be used by you for improving production 
and you must always be responsive to approaches on these matters. 


Timework Pros and Cons | 

If the people who work for you are paid on a timework basis (i.e. paid according 
to the time for which they attend), you will have few of the problems of interference 
with delivery schedules mentioned under the piecework system, nor will you have 
repetitive problems or arguments concerning minor inequalities in the payment 
system. You will, however, have to recognise that the motivation provided by the 
piecework system for the methods improvement and for the removal of production 
impediments is no longer the same. You will have to persuade the people who 
work for you to act just as if they were under a piecework system. They must 
be made to feel that you expect them to draw your attention to the difficulties 
that cause them to work at a slower output than they might otherwise do. You 
roust also expect them to be mindful of the way m which they do their work and 
to be on the lookout for better ways of domg it. This is not easy and is the major 
cause of falling off in production timework systems. You need not make as much 
difficulty of this subject as FLMs frequently do, in that if you set about the 
establishment of a culture in which it is understood that everybody is expected 
to look for better methods and for the removal of production difficulties, you will 
be well on the way to achieving the best of both worlds. 


Payment Principles 

If, as you probably do, you have influence over the payment of individuals, this 
will be a useful attribute for you in the motivation of people. It will also be a subject 
that they will raise with you concerning the opportunities that you can give them 
to earn more. This subject will certainly be one of potential difficulty if you do 
not tackle the matter straightforwardly and rigorously. Here are a few points to 
remember: 


(1) You should not be obliged to tram and pay somebody for work for which 
you see no need for the mdividual to be able to do. 


(2) No individual should, as a matter of right, expect that he will automatically 
progress through to the top of whatever bracket in which he is paid without 
making the progress in work that a change in pay implies. He does have 
the right, however, to expect that such opportunities as there are for people 
to advance be spread fairly. 

(3) If somebody is performing below the level of pay which he is receiving, 
it is your job to ensure that he knows he is under criticism for this level 
of performance. 


” aT 


(4) If certain individuals are required by you to improve their standard and thus The Practice of 


(5) 


(6) 


qualify for a higher level of payment, you must make clear to them the 

standard you expect them to reach and give them progress reports on how 

you see their achievement. When they reach the standard, pay them. 

If one of your subordinates has a dispute with you about the fairness of 

your judgement of‘his value, then: 

(a) make sure you know the facts about what he can do and what he 
is doing; 

(b) make sure you know the payment policy within which you are to 
operate, and 

(c) make sure you are not acting m any personally biased way against 
the individual 


Having done these, state your views clearly and firmly. 

If you and your manager have a disagreement about the appropriate levels 
of pay of one of your subordinates, recognise that whilst you have the greater 
knowledge of how the individual performs, your manager will have greater 
knowledge of appropriate pay levels in a wider sense and will also have 
a view about your judgement. Debate the issue clearly, and, once a decision 
is made, never indicate to your subordinate that you have changed your 
views. By the same token, never promise or hint about a change that needs 
your manager’s approval before you have the approval. Do not try to gain 
popularity by saying: “If I had my way I would have paid you more,” or, 
“I recommend more.” This is not a question of loyalty; it is simply that, 
in a company of several groups of people, one FLM is just not in a position 
to be able to exercise complete discretion. Your knowledge of performance 
and your manager’s knowledge of pay levels combine to enable a decision 
to be made. Remember, also that your opinion will be more highly valued 
by your manager if he knows you are dealing with overpaid performance 
effectively and continuously, as well as proposing changes to mcrease pay. 


30. Leadership and Motivation of a Group 


The 


This is a subject about. which many hundreds of books have been written. In a 
sense, it is what this book is concerned with. For our purposes, if you have the 
confidence to use your natural social abilities, to remember the basics, and that 
your subordinates will probably react like you do in any given situation, that is 
all that is required. The basics are: 


(I) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


knowing what you want to achieve; 

detecting the desires of the group; 

judging the toleration of the group for different styles of behaviour; 
assessing the various solutions to the impediments to the achievement 
of the group and your objectives, and 

communicating the chosen course of action within the behavioural 
restraints, so that it can be seen as a step to achieving group objectives. 
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and behavioural restraints are fluid and can be changed. This latter aspect is a 
great’ skill in motivation — a word which can sound manipulatuive and callous, 
but which is continuously used by effective leaders at all levels. 

Some managers have a natural ‘‘feel’’ for other people, but all can benefit from 
the conscious exercise of sensitivity about the mterests of other people, their 
ambitions, problems and anxieties, and work in a constructive way to harness 
the maximum possible contribution from all. This does not mean you have to be 

a ‘‘wet nurse’’ to all (ndeed, some people thrive in a highly authoritarian situation), 
Bie et © he aa thet cou liare the a tw alist E a 
by your approach and style. 

Throughout the 1960s and 1970s, the emphasis was on developing the scientific 
aspects of the manager’s job, and, by implication, the leadership aspects were 
downgraded. Many managers feel positively reluctant to exercise their leadership 
abilities as a result. And yet, those managers who also act as leaders stand out 
a mile, and they get the results. Leadership is a question of developing personal 
qualities and relationships which cause people to feel they are part of a team working 
towards mutually desirable objectives. Whatever you can do to develop these 
qualities in yourself will pay dividends. See whether your company runs courses 
in developing leadership skills, and, if so, take full advantage of them. 


31. The Customer 
f 

The larger the organisation, the easier it becomes to see customers as a mere 
statistic and probably a nuisance. They become people who are unreasonable if 
they complam of the price, who do not appreciate that quality cannot be 100 per 
cent, and who do not realise that even if the goods were late or not satisfactory 
or both, this is bound to happen from time to time. When this attitude becomes 
prevalent, the organisation is moving on a dangerous course. Even if you bave 
a monopoly, if customers feel seriously dissatisfied, then, in time, they will avoid 
you, however long it takes. 

This potential danger is always to be fought agamst, and your job, as an FLM, 
is to feel it as part of your role to take the necessary action to see that each and 
every customer gets what he is entitled to expect from your company. This means 
that in addition to your own specific tasks, you are required to look outside into 
other managers’ areas if their service to you can cause a disservice to the customer. 
This is not easy and can cause conflict, but, by skill, tact and determmation, you 
can have an effect. This approach apphes to all roles, for example: 

© seeing that prompt replies are made to customer’s letters, telexes, phone 

calls; 

© seeing that you and your subordinates know the quality and delivery 

promised, and look out for impediments to the achievement of satisfaction, 
and 

© seeing that despatch and packing arrangements are as agreed with the 

customer. 
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It is, of course, impossible to give all customers just what they would like, but The Practice of 


we must strive to give them that to which they are entitled. 
Remember, their cash pays your wages, and that deliveries completed to their 
satisfaction build your security for the future. 


32. How You Spend Your Time 


Never Enough Time 
You have more to get done that you have time in which to do it. If you do not 
feel this, you are either not imaginative enough to see the possibilities in your 
job or you are in a very unusual situation. Most FLMs, at the end of the day, 
realise that there are things undone that could, with advantage, have been done. 

Your own time is divided up mto a variety of different activities. Reflect on who 
decides how your time is spent. Your manager, your colleagues, your subordmates, 
representatives, customers, etc, all compete for your time. You have to maintam 
a grip on how you spend your own time and see that the real priorities get sufficient 
attention. You must be particularty on the alert for the very natural tendency we 
all have to put off doing the least pleasant parts of our job. At the end of each 
day, ask yourself: ‘‘Is there a difficult mterview discussion with a subordinate, 
a colleague, my boss, a customer, a representative, a supplier, that I have put 
of?” Have you delayed writing a difficult report or letter? With so many demands 
on your time, you will find it all too easy to feel that you have to delay these jobs, 
because of other ‘‘priortties’’. 

your own time as best you can, and put these unpleasant tasks 

at the top of the list; when they are done, you will feel much more effective for 
the other work. Remember the mam purpose of your role. See that effective use 
of the company’s resources in your care is achieved today — almost nothing is 
more important than this. “‘Effective use’’ is making direct progress to your main 
objectives. Some examples are: 

© in production, the creation of a fmished product for sale; 

@ im sales, the quotation actually going to the customer and the customer's 

order being received 
© in accounts, Gie more gate totic customers and 


© in development, when the new method or product is being used successfully. 


33. Restrictive Practices 
Erosion of Security 
It is probable that you work in an organisation where there are some restrictive 
practices. If this is so, it is regrettable and you may not be able to do a lot about 
It, especially in the short term. However, if you and your colleagues tackle it 
continuously, you may be able to help to produce some improvement. Certainly, 
in your own interest, you should be aware that whenever this occurs, gradually 
the company’s viability and security are being eroded away. 

There are some restrictive practices that have, as one of their objectives, the 
protection of the consumer. For example, in recent financial services legislation, 
investment advice can only be offered by registered advisors to protect the public 
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never occur within a company m industry or commerce, m the sense that 
management can be assumed to be competent at judging capability and accountable 
for so domg. 

Industrial restrictive practices come in many forms. Basically, they are any 
attitude that prevents the skills of people and the mvestment in facilities from bemg 
used in the most effective way. Elimination of restrictive practices does not, of 
course, mean that people are asked to work with undue effort, for unreasonable 
hours or unsafely. Here are a few types of restrictive practices: 


conditional overtime; 

over-manning; 

not using the full output potential of investment; 

job demarcation; 

limitation on bonus earnings; 

limits on how many machines one person may work; 
resistance to changed methods and office procedures; 
reluctance to move to other work sections on the same site; 


supervisors or staff nor permitted to work machines (e.g. for test, training 
and development), or 


competent people not permitted to do certain work because they are not 
“skilled” (time served). 
See how many more you can list. 

Before deciding that a restrictive practice exists, ensure that there is not some 
sound ‘‘work’’ reason for the apparent restrictive practice. For example: 


@ the machme may not work properly at higher outputs and may need 
development, or 


@ safety may be m jeopardy if mexperienced people operate equipment. 


Unfortunately, the position may be blurred, m that, for example, the new method 
will not work yet; it needs perserverance to get it to work. You may feel that 
this aspect is over-emphasised and that, given no covert restrictive practice, it 
could soon be made to work. Or you have to use an extra person initially until 
the process has been finalised, and then you never seem to be able to run it with 
the planned number of people, etc. 


Historical Reasons ; ; 

It is quite likely that the restrictive practices have strong roots in the past, may. 
be a local tradition, and probably go back to the time when owner/managers were 
making high profits, paying low wages, and not using the profits to develop the 
business. In these circumstances, people felt that the only way they could produce 
any sort of defence of their employment was to combine and avoid unemployment 
by insisting that work be done a certam way. 
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This was an understandable attitude when most of the world was under- 
developed, and there was no serious international competition. However, nowadays, 
only the fittest companies can survive, those equipped with modern machinery 
operated by the mmimum number of people. You should try to see that the 
machinery is worked for the longest time possible with the least number of people. 
If restrictive practices are prevalent in your organisation, it really needs a bold 
initiative by the top management to try to get at the root of the problem, namely, 
insecurity; but what can you do? First, you should stop shutting your eyes to what 
goes on. Second, make sure that your manager and his manager know. Third, 
speak up when others blame the unions. Say that it is up to management to tackle 
the problem (why management? because nobody else can realy do anything). 
Fourth, use every opportunity to try to cause the people who work for you, and 
especially their representatives, to see that by their action they are likely to bring 
about the very problem they fear, i.e. insecurity. 

Keep on about this danger to your organisation. This is another instance where 
you will shrink, but do not shirk from having your say. 

If you work for an organisation which is apparently protected from the 
consequences of restrictive practices, do not imagine that it does not matter. The 
problem must still be tackled, or, in the long rum, it will spread, and the effect 
will be a fall m the living standards for all. 


A Htndrance to Improvement 

In the long run, security is created by competitiveness; it is never absolute and 
permanent. It must be earned. This means constant effort to improve. Restrictive 
practices are a drag on this process, yet they have the same objective. They are 
born of anxiety that the security of the company may mean insecurity for some 
people. This needs tackling by top management because an insecure company 
can never provide security. 

This is a problem no one wants to tackle, but all wish others to do something. 
Remember, do not jom the conspiracy to keep it all quiet. Expose it; argue against 
it; stimulate top management to act. It may take years to change it — which is 
all the more reason to start now. 

Sometimes individuals — perhaps they have a ‘‘chip on their shoulder’’ about 
lack of promotion or some other problem — become a bit awkward. They seem 
to look for opportunities to say “‘that is not my job’’, etc. Try to understand their 
view, but do not give up or wait too long for a change. You must insist on a co- 
operative attitude. If you let slip on this one, others will feel aggrieved and feel 
right to assume this type of behaviour is acceptable to you. 


34. Rights and Duties 


It is worth reflecting on the mteraction of rights and duties. Most individuals are 
not slow to see that they ‘‘get their rights”. If they are, representatives often 
do this for them. You should see that there is a recognition of the obligation to 
perform the duties which, in principle Gf not m practice), sanction the ‘‘rights’’. 
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Duty 

A fair day’s work 

To attend when well 

To give a return for training 
To use only for the purpose 
intended 

To try to see that normal work 
does not suffer 


Some security To be willing to be flexible in work 
To look for a better standard of To assist the mtroduction of more 
working conditions economic facilities 

To strike To use it only as a last resort. 


Some few individuals — usually those most conscious of the “‘duties’’ — are 
neglectful of their “‘rights’’. You must see that they, of all people, get them. 


35. Assistants 


Some of you who are FLMs will have assistants. he moliem ye nei noed 
1 concerning job title is similar in this situation. Your assistants may be called 
charge hands, supervisors or leading hands, etc, but because of the lack of 
consistent meaning we will use the title assistant first-level manager (AFLM). 
The real distinction between an FLM and an AFLM is that the AFLM is not 
accountable for action with regard to dismissal, selection, promotion, pay, 
disciplining. This does not mean that your AFLM may not raise these matters 
with you; it is just that he is not accountable for taking decisions about them. 
This preamble leads on to the most important point to make about AFLMs. 
Do not let them drift into acting as FLMs with regard to the face-to-face 
management of people who work for you. This can quite easily happen. Your AFLM 
may be ambitious and may want to get some experience as an FLM; you might 
be tempted to help and may give him some of these difficult things to do (that 
you would rather avoid?). If you allow this, it will probably have serious 
consequences. The AFLM will almost certainly do it badly; your subordinates 
will resent it; the AFLM may not do it and not tell you. There are many ways 
in which it can go wrong. You must let no one mterfere with the direct relationship 
and access between you and your subordmates on the subjects of performance, 
pay, prospects, disciplming or selection. 

The work of the AFLM is best oriented to programming, training, 
troubleshooting, development, etc. Keep it this way. 


36. Disciplining and Dismissal 

Fatlure? Whose Fault? 

This section has been left to the end, since, if the FLM carries out the other 
aspects described in this book, the requirement for disciplining and dismissal 
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will be substantially reduced, if not eliminated. Clearly, if selection, training and The Practice of 


motivation of people is good, there is no need for disciplining and dismissal. 

individuals are performing their work badly and there seems no prospect of their 
improving to be satisfactory, this is as much, if not more, the fault of management 
as of the individuals themselves. However, from time to time, such situations do 
occur and this section is devoted to the means by which they should be handled. 

Whether or not an FLM has the authority to dismiss from the organisation or 
whether he only has the authority to say that the individual must be transferred, 
does not affect the basic issue, in that the FLM is saying: “ʻI can no longer be 
accountable for the work of this individual within the work objectives | have been 
given.’ Each organisation will have its own internal procedures to differentiate 
transfer and dismissal. In referring to dismissal in this section it should be taken 
to include internal transfer. 

In most of mdustry, the FLM has very few sanctions that he can apply to 
individuals, except that of dismissal and, because this is so final, he should only 
move to it having gone through the appropriate procedures to try to avoid it. The 
cardinal feature is, first, to ensure that the individual whose performance is 
inadequate is fully aware of this fact and of the standard he has to achieve to make 
it adequate. If persistent efforts to get the situation improved fail, then you, as 
the FLM, must make it clear when this is so, and that the failure is so important 
as to make it a matter of dismissal if the improvement does not take place. Whilst 
these processes have been going through, you should also be seeking alternative 
work, either m your own command or m other parts of the company, that the 
individual may be more suttable to carry out. You should also have discussed this 
matter with your own manager and the personnel specialist, if there is one. In 
the fmal analysis, when a situation reaches the pomt where you are convinced 
that you have done everything you reasonably can to get the individual to perform 
satisfactorily and you feel there is no prospect of this being achieved, you must 
termmate his employment within your command. Depending on the policies of 
your company, this may represent termination of employment with the company, 
or It may result in some other policy being invoked. 


Written Notes 

When having conversations with subordinates whose work is unsatisfactory, it is 
always a good plan for you to make notes on paper beforehand of what it is you 
need to say and to make sure you say it all. It is all too easy for managers to 
neglect to say the unpleasant things and to gloss over the difficult points. If this 
happens, it is doing the individual an injustice, in that the full gravity of the situation 
and the opportunities have not been put to him clearty. Most FLMs will find that 
they have to force themselves to do this job property, and the discipline of writing 
down, and making sure that all is said, is one way of going through the process 
effectively. In suggesting that the matter is written down, there is no implication 
that the subject should be dealt with m correspondence. It is always far preferable 
to deal with it on a face-to-face basis, although it may be more difficult; 
correspondence should be avoided as an alternative to face-to-face contact where 
possible. In these stresaful situations, it may be the policy of the company that 
a representative ts present; in any event, it is always worthwhile inviting the member 
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it is no bad idea to inform the representative that you have had a discussion with 
the individual on a subject which you judged he might wish to have the 
representative present, and that he refused to mvite him. 

If your company operates a policy of transfer for unsuitable people, it means 
that you, as an FLM, from time to time will be approached to take somebody 
who has been transferred out of another FLM’s command. Your mstinct will cause 
you to be cautious. But you must also try to be helpful. The world is full of people 
who have failed in one environment and succeeded in another. The ease with which 
transfer by you can be carried out will be a direct relationship to the co-operative 
attitude of the FLMs in your organisation to be prepared to give a chance to the 

“‘transferees’’ of other FLMs. 

Suspension is a practice used for disciplining in some companies. It is best used 
in a situation where -dismissal seems probable, where time is needed to investigate 
thoroughly, while at the same time, the presence of the individual on the job during 
the enquiry is undesirable. In this case, it is “‘suspension pending possible 


dismissal”. As a sanction in itself, it can be counter-productive when the work 


the mdividual would have done is required to be done, and the suspension damages 
the company, as well as denying work and pay to the individual. 

Do not let the existence of legislation m itself deter you. Clearty, you must behave 
within the spirit, as well as the letter of the law, and if you follow the principles 
outhned in this book you should not expect severe difficulties. 


37. Conclusion 


If you have managed to survive the reading of the previous sections, you will have 
Come nen that fie obot Benen means gasy, and is crucial 
to the success of any operation. 

If you do all the work well, do not assume that E ET, for 
promotion to a higher level job; equally, do not assume that managers domg higher- 
level jobs adequately could do your job as well as you can. The qualities required 
to be a first-class FLM, although in many ways similar to the qualities required 
in any management fob, are noticeably different in certain important characteristics. 


_ The biggest damage that most FLMs face is the assumption that, because they 


are responsible for a comparatively small part of an operation, they can have little 
effect. In fact, the reverse is the truth. The FLM of an organisation, working 
effectively, can make all the difference between success and failure. 

Finally, some of the standards set out are very high, and it will be impossible 
for you to achieve them all for one reason or another. This does not alter their 
desirability, or your need to strive for them. Do not be discouraged if you fail . 
to reach some of the managerial objectives; by continuously working for them 
you can only improve on what otherwise would have been. The lowest standard ` 
you accept from anybody can reasonably be assumed by others to be the standard 
you will tolerate from all. 

Good lick — you are vital to industry and commerce. Hold your head high: 
be proud of your job, and derive pleasure from tackling the difficult parts. 
Remember, we all shrink — but we must see we do not shirk! 
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A Radical Alternative in 
Management Education 

by Gordon Wills 

Business Schools, Distance Learning, 
Management Education 

Tomorrow’s world is often discontin- 
uous. A company’s technological lead in 
the market-place based on patents, or 
a protected place based on barriers to 
entry by international competition such 
as banking and financial services, may 
have gone. Tomorrow requires a 
resource not solely of chemical 
engmeers or bank technicians, but 
negotiators and entrepreneurs. The 
action learning approach developed by 
IMCB, the International Management 
Centre from Buckingham, is described. 


The Customer First — Faculty 
Last Approach to Excellence 

by Gordon Wills 

Action Learning, Business Schools, 
Management Education | 

Action learning as an approach to 
management development is now 
beginning to replace conventional 
classroom instruction. The International 
Management Centre from Buckingham 
is a leader in the field and examples of 
how it works with major organisations 
are described. 


The ‘New MRA” — What It Means 
for Managers 

by John Peters . 

Education, Management Development, 
Training 


An overview of the Master of Business 
Administration (MBA) is presented, 
followed by an account of the new-style 
MBA; what it offers, its advantages and 
the cost. Two new MBA programmes 
are assessed and compared. 


Wealth Creation through 
Management Development 
by Gordon Wills 
Business Schools, Management Courses, 
Management Development, Managers 
The personal views on why management 
development should be top of the agenda 
for all top managers are presented by 
one of the most successful salesmen of 
in-company MBA programmes, who is 
also principal of the car Se ny 
International Management Centre 


Buckingham (IMCB). 


Management by Degrees: 


A Case Study in Management 
Development 

by James Espey and Pauline Batchelor 
Action Learning, 
Alcoholic Drinks Industry, 
Management Development 
International Distillers & Vintners (UK) 
Ltd and the International Management 
Centre from Buckingham together 
devised an MBA programme that was 
custom-made for the company’s needs. 
Our 18-month part-time action learning 


on — and benefiting the company itself 
— was successfully completed by 13 
executives. 


Allied Irish Bank in Britain: 


Organisational and Business 
Development through Action 
Learning 


David Seekings talks to Brian Wilson 


The General Manager of the Alied Irish 
Bank (AIB) m Britain is interviewed 
about a unique three-year organisational 


Abstracts 





and business development project which 
fundamentally altered the bank’s 


approach to its British market. Although 


adapting the process for its use m Dubin. 


Marketing and Selling at Work: 
The IMCB/NatWest Management 


Development Programme 


How the International Management 
Centre from Buckingham developed a 


unique marketing and selling traming 
programme for the National 


distance teaching methods, specially 
developed resources and a cascade 
approach to traming, IMCB helped the 
bank to train managers in both domestic 
and international divisions. A change 
both m attitude and practice among 
bankers, marketing managers and staff 
throughout the bank was the most 
important result. 


Developing Skills for Matrix 
Management 

by Alan Mumford and Peter Honey 
Management Development, 

Matrix Management, Motor Industry, 
Organisational Change 

Part of a major change project, 
undertaken by Ford of Europe Product 
Development Group and organised by 
the authors, is described m order to 
provide further evidence on the 
opportunity to change the boundaries 
between ‘‘real management develop- 
ment’’ on the job and ‘‘unreal 


management development’’ off the job, 
which, it is argued, is the core of 
IMCB’s approach. 


An Action Learning Approach to 


. Performance Review and 


Development 


An account of how the London Borough 
of Bromley mtroduced an approach to 
management development from autumn 
1985 to spring 1986 is presented which 
was based around a performance 
appraisal mechanism (which they called 
Performance Review). The scheme was 
a management by objectives type 
appraisal system, based on agreed 
objectives, using minimal paperwork and 
no scoring or box-ticking systems. 
The Problems of Developing 
Managers in the Small Firm 

by David Sutton 

Action Learning, 

Management Development, 

Small Businesses 

The perceptions of a set adviser after 
working through an action learning 
programme in a small firm are 
presented, followed by those of the 
“‘clients”” and the “‘participants’’. The 


by Brian Cate 

Action Learning, Communication, 
Management Education 

The experiences of a member of the 
first London set to complete the action 
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learning MBA programme with IMCB 
are described. Based on the concluding 
logbook summary submitted as part of 


usefulness of action learmmg as an 


approach to an MBA degree programme 
are provided. 


both to the author’s ideas and his style 
of writing about them are described. 
Some of the finer points of P and Q — 


Effectiveness in Management 
Development 

by Alan Mumford 

Effectiveness, 

Management Development 

Three different aspects of effectiveness 
m management development are drawn 
together and claimed to be of major 
importance: effective managerial 
behaviour, effective learning processes 
and development processes emphasising 
effectiveness. Issues of action rather 
than required knowledge are what is 
required for success, and by taking 
issues of effectiveness as the prime 
focus of a development actrvity, many 
managers would be engaged more 
sympathetically. 


Developing Managers for the Board 
by Alan Mumford 

Learmng, Management Development, 
Managerial Effectrveness 

The results of a major survey of the 
processes of developing effective 
managers are examined. The 
questionnaire-based analysis was 
conducted by IMCB and involved 144 
directors. Individual directors were 
asked to describe the processes which 
had influenced their development, and 


Managerial Linking Skills 
by Charles J. Margerison and 
Dick McCann 

Leadership, ; 
Managers, Team Work 

All managers are accountable for the 
development and co-ordination of their 
team, and yet many have considerable 
difficulty in getting their team to work 
at a high performance level. It is argued 
that the role of the manager as a co- 
ordinator and mtegrator is crucial to the 
success of the team. 


Achieving the Capacity and 
Competence to Manage 

by Charles J. Margerison 

Career Development, Experience, 
Management Development, Promotion 
The importance of a career today is 
taken for granted, just as acquiring a 
trade was taken for granted in the days 
when craftsmanship was the basis for 
securing lifetime employment in a 
prestigious role. Career roles related to 


Customer First 


Editorial 


by 
John Peters 
Bradford, England, 1988 


In the early 1980s, when IMCB"*, the International Management Centre from 
Buckingham first opened its doors, its founders launched it as ‘‘an idea whose 
time had come’’. With hindsight, the idea’s time hadn’t quite come and it took 
a Herculean expenditure of energy and effort by its founders, and the small and 
devoted core of staff, to make their vision into reality. That they did so in the 
face of cynicism and occasionally hostility from much of the management education 
establishment is a tribute to them — and their first customers. 

For ‘‘customer first’’ was and is the guidmg principle behind IMCB, and, m 
putting this worthy dictum into effect, some toes were trodden on, some 
conventions broken. Customers, though, noticed the difference, and responded. 
IMCB hit upon an engaging mixture of enthusiasm, iconoclasm and idealism, shot 
through with utter professionalism and hard-nosed commercial mstmcts, which 
was, and still is, a formula which turned customers into converts and advocates. 

The political time for IMCB could be said to have come also m the UK, as 
Thatcherite policy set to work on deregulation of the state institutions, education 
amongst them. Again though, IMCB was a little premature m 1982/3. It has only 
been in the late 1980s, as the Bntish Government starts to ask its business 
education providers not only to give a better service to industry, but to trade at 
a profit as well, that many of the original disparagers look at, and copy, the ways 
in which IMCB has done just that. 

In the manner of all innovators, [MCB has taken risks, and in being amongst 
the vanguard of customer-focused providers of management education and 
development, its successes are copied, and its mistakes avoided. Someone has 
to be first, however, and initiatives such as CIMAC, the Conference of Independent 
Management Centres, has shown that rivals, as well as colleagues, recognise 
IMCB’s willingness to boldly go where no business school has gone before. 

This compilation tells a part of the story of IMCB, tts philosophies, and describes 
some of its programmes. 

Its Principal and driving force, Dr Gordon Wills, features heavily in the articles 
in this compilation, and invidious though it is to single out individuals, his has been 
the entrepreneurial spirit which turned the well-intentioned statements of intent 
of many in the business school world into actuality. He is the mitiator and premier 
salesman of the m-company MBA programme, something that has become 
recognised as a logical next step for management development providers. 


*On 1 June 1988, IMCB dropped the B for Buckingham from its title as it formally jomed forces 


with other major schools worldwide. It is now simply known as IMC, The International Management 
Centres, to reflect its multinationaliam. 
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The other name to be separated from the others must be Reg Revans, the 
“inventor”, or at least populariser, of the educational philosophy known as “Action 
Learning’’. Using fhe work place as a laboratory, learning to draw on the skills 
of colleagues, bosses and subordinates, as well as tutors, learning not just from 
experience but how to make experience into a continuous learning tool, have 
become central to IMCB’s philosophy. These tenets have been practised, 
with few supporters, by Reg Revans since the war. It must be gratifying although 
frustrating to him, now in his 80s, that the essence of his management philosophy 
has finally been seen as the ‘‘new way’’ to develop senior managers. 

One hopes that when the history of business schools, m particular, and business 
education, in general, comes to be charted, the names of Wills and Revans will 
be writ large. 

This collection is divided into three roughly equal parts. Part One, The IMCB 

Story, outlines four ‘‘philosophy statements’’ taken from different stages in IMCB’ S 
development. ‘‘A Radical Alternative...’ by Gordon Wills, gives a insight 
into the mechanics of structuring programmes for corporate clients. “‘Customer 
First — Faculty Last’’, also by Wills, covers some case stories, and outhnes 
‘‘differences’’ in IMCB’s approach. ‘‘The New MBA’, my own piece, is a 
comparative study of IMCB’s way of running MBA programmes with that of one 
of the more prestigious and innovative public sector operators, The City University 
Business School. ‘‘Wealth Creation through Management Development’’, again 
by Gordon Wills, outlines IMCB’s investment and return-on-investment-oriented 
approach to management development. 

Part Two, Confirming Cases, looks at seven separate case studies. James Espey 
and Pauline Batchelor explam how International Distillers and Vintners used IMCB’s 
incompany MBA programme as a strategic part of their development for the future. 
It is a fascinating piece, and m ‘‘Management by Degrees’’, Espey’s IDV 
programme proved the forerunner for a whole series of corporate MBAs with 
Seagram, Dupont, ICI Australia, Allied Irish Bank, ASPA Malaysia, Arthur Young 
and Metal Box. James Espey himself, at present with the United Distiller Group, 
became such an advocate that he now chairs IMCB’s Council. 

In similar vem, David Seekings and Brian Wilson, CEO of Allied Irish Bank UK 
in “Allied Irish Bank in Britain’ describes how Wilson used IMCB’s programmes 
as a change agent to help his organisation succeed in the mcreasmgty competitive 
banking world. Gordon Wills and Abby Day aiso tell a banking story in ‘‘Marketing 
and Seling at Work’’, which charts the progress of IMCB with NatWest. 

In ‘‘Developing Skills for Matrix Management’’, Alan Mumford and Peter Honey 
describe their work with Ford Europe, and Jonathan Coates, an Industrial Fellow of 
IMCB who runs his own successful consultancy, describes the action learning pro- 
gramme run with the London Borough of Bromley in “An Action Learning 


` Approach.. 


David Sutton, a veteran action learning proponent and long-time colleague of Reg 
Revans, outlmes the work he and IMCB did for IMCB’s orginal parent, MCB 
University Press. MCB, the publishers of this collection, are an out-of-the-ordinary, 
highly successful publishing operation whose success partly sponsored 
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Customer First er ghar dag ‘Developing Managers in a Small Firm’’ is an entertaining 
and elegant story of a quite unusual action learning programme. 

Finally in this section, ‘‘Learning in Style” is a participant’s picture of IMCB’s 

MBA programme. Written by Brian Caie of Mobil Oil, a member of the first IMCB 

MBA intake, it provides a tightly written personal view of the demanding and 

8 rewarding programme which 200 have now graduated from at the time of writing. 


management development philosophers and practitioners. Reg Revans’ “‘Learning 
Equation” is just one example from the many 1 could have selected outlining his 
thoughts on action learning. 

Alan Mumford’s MSC-sponsored work on developing directors is of seminal 
importance, and his ‘‘Effectrveness in Management Development’’ and 
‘Developing for the Board’’ outhne some of the thought and practice he has brought 
to IMCB, most especially in the areas of learning styles and learning to learn, 
and working with senior managers. 

Charles Margerison, of the University of Queensland, has made particular , 
contributions with his work on teams and the ways we work m them. ‘‘Managerial 
Linking Skills’’ covers a part of the major work he and co-author Dr Dick McCann 
have undertaken in this field. ‘Achieving the Capacity and Competence to Manage” 
is a typically clear-cut statement on management development, and an appropriate 
note to end this collection. 

Finally, a personal note of thanks to all who helped with this compilation. J am 
an MBA graduate of one of the best of the UK’s traditional business schools, 
the University of Bradford Management Centre, but, it would be fair to say, I 
am a convert to the IMCB way of doing things and have been since I came into 
contact with them. My membership of IMCB’s Industrial Faculty as a Fellow is 
something I carry with pride. I believe IMCB goes into the 1990s as an idea whose 
time finally Aas come, and, along with many hundreds of its Industrial Faculty, 
graduates and chents around the world, watch their ‘Customer First” policy with 
expectations of the most far-reaching success. 





Part One: 
The IMCB Story 
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A Radical Alternative in 
Management Education 


by 
Gordon Wills 
International Management Centres, UK 


Introduction 

Imagine Henry, a mid-career, successful, rismg manager, aged 35. He’s m the 
thick of week-by-week activity and participating im the development and 
implementation of the company’s annual and three-year rollmg plans. The phone 
rings and the Human Resource Executive Adviser says to Henry, ‘“We’ve been 
considering sending you on a general management course. The one we've got 


in mind starts in four months time.” Henry is silent. ‘Wel, I'd like to think about y 


it. Where is it? How long does it last?’’ Henry gets the answers to his two questions, 
and thinks. He talks it over at the weekend with his wife and on Monday with 
his boss. They both say it’s an honour, a sign of recognition of potential. Henry 
should go. So Henry says ‘‘Yes’’; and off he goes, for eight months as it turned 
out, 400 miles from home. 

When Henry got back to work, after eight months, his boss enquired how he 
had got on: ‘“Have a good time’’’. ‘“Yes’’, Henry replied. ‘‘Some excellent teachers 
and a lot of good contacts amongst the participants.” “You must tell me all about 
it sometime” said the boss. ‘‘Nice to see you back, Henry.’ 

Gettmg back to work was an easy process. There was no great pile of paperwork 
on the desk. Henry had even had an office move whilst he had been away. After 
four months, he was well back into the business routine, busy as hell, and enjoying 
it all greatly. The eight months away had been a great help, he believed. Colleagues 
looked at Henry m a different light. 

Henry's tale is not just a freak story. It is almost universally typical. It is the 
way that companies and their management education suppliers have organised 
thmgs. We are comfortable with tt. It is mid-career management education. There 
are thousands of Henries. They are comfortable with it. 

My proposition is that despite Henry’s comfort and our comfort with it, it is 
a gigantic waste of resources. Management education of a successful 35 year old, 
done away from the work team and away from the realtties of the challenges of 
the business m which he works, loses nearly all of its potency. 

Theological debate about the right syllabus is futile, if the concept of right is 
derived solely from the body of knowledge itself. 

Logistical debate about the merits and demerits of part-time versus full-time on 
campus or distance learning is futile if the issue considered is one of cost or 
accessibility. 


* This article was prepared for presentation m Australa at the 1984 Australian Management Educatore’ 
Conference in Brisbane and for further discussion at the Victoria Marketing Educators’ Group in 
Melbourne. 


The benefits of management education occur when its ideas are put mto practice. 
What better guide to what to consider can there be, therefore, than evolving the 
educational process from the area of practice m which the manager operates? 

Let me take this proposition and listen again to the telephone call I described 
earlier with Henry and his subsequent education. 


(1) The Human Resources Executive Adviser was not Henry’s boss—he was 
a staff specialist. 
(2) The idea of a course was a bolt from the blue. 


(3) The boss did not know about it any more than Henry—although it could 
have come up as a result of an appraisal scheme. 

(4) The feeling generally was that being sent away was ‘‘recognition’’ of future 
potential as well as perhaps a ‘“‘reward’’ for past performance. 

(5) Out of sight, on the course, Henry was forgotten by the company. 

(6) On the course, Henry had to deal with highly generalised ideas and see 
if they could apply to hm. 

(7) When he got back, he was the only one m the company who had undergone 
the experience. He was the odd one out. 

(8) The boss was polite but hardly zealous to find out what pay-backs from 
the firm’s investment could be expected. 

(9) Henry felt comfortable and respected by his colleagues for having been 
favoured by bemg educated. 


What does all this have to do with putting ideas into practice? How many of the 
ideas taught were: 
@ applicable by Henry back at work? 


© actually applicable from his (new) office desk? Did anybody care on the 
course? Did anybody really care when he got back? 


Normally the answer is not really, only superficially. 


A Radical Alternative Process 

Let me turn to another type of telephone call that is taking place these days. It 
is a radical alternative. It’s not Henry now, it is Charles. He is also 35 and has 
the same boss structure and Human Resources Executive Adviser. But the call 
comes from their mutual boss to Charles’s boss. ‘“We need a stronger team of 
managers over the next two to five years if our corporate strategy is to be 
successful. I want to identify how well your staff fit into the pattern of skills needed 
to meet the challenges. Then I want the gaps closed. Clear? I’m going to want 
to see you in two months time to review what you’ve come up with.” 

Two months later, Charles’s boss has read and re-read the corporate plan a 
dozen times. It’s got many good ideas in it but frankly, the team he leads, including 
Charles, is on tomorrow’s field of play because it tackled well the tasks af yesterday. 

Tomorrow’s world is often discontinuous. A company’s technological lead m 
the marketplace based on patents, or a protected place based on barners to entry 
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by international competition such as banking and financial services, may have gone. 
Tomorrow requires a resource not solely of chemical engineers or bank technictans 
but negotiators and entrepreneurs. Even the organisation structure is ill-equipped 
to cope. Charles’s boss says so. ““Thank God you’ ve got the perspicacity to see 
the challenges and that we’ ve all got to develop. That’s the first hurdle straddled. 
This is what happens next.” 

Charles’s boss goes on to explain that the Human Resources Executive Adviser 
will be collating the ‘‘percetved business challenges’ all round the organisation. 
They will become the agenda for a debate that is due to take place with a team 
from IMCB — the action learning international busmess school from Buckingham. 

IMCB has no preconceived notion of the best curriculum until the 
have been collated from the realities of the managerial situation in which Charles 
finds himself—and ten to 15 other 35 year olds from the same or similar 
organisations. The curriculum through which the managers identified will have 
to work will be that which [MCB tutors and counterpart subject matter experts 
from Charles’s own organisation can see to be appropriate, meaningful and 
applicable. And Charles will not be there on his own. He will be working with 
colleagues as he seeks to understand it agamst the perspective of what his own 
organisation beheves it wants and needs to do to make the corporate strategy 
and plan work out, over two to five years. 

In its most radical expression as, for example, recently with NatWest Bank or 
Westpac, or DuPont, or Ford Europe, or MY Dart, or IDV, or Dow Corning, to 
name but a few, Charles’s entire department joms the management education 
process of action learning. At NatWest, it was 2,600 managers on a cascade basis; 
at Westpac, 200; at Dow Corning, 48; at DuPont, 31. Their education goes on 
for between six and 26 months, as the learning situation requires. 

Action learning, as the educational process I describe is termed, involves the 
following: 

(1) live projects of strategic significance for the company in the marketplace; 

(2) lve projects of key significance for the effective functioning of the 
organisation—what we term friction between departments and corporate 
integration, and 

(3) tutorial work on finance, marketing operations, team management, and 
business strategy, dealmg with each of these issues as they are exposed 
in the organisation. 

No tutor can use standard lecture notes. Indeed, we do not call our tutors that 

—they are Set Advisers. Their advice mms broadly along the lines of: good research 

degree supervision work; dealing with references to the literature; advice on 

methodology, and discussing conceptual approaches. Our live projects are, however, 

the heart of our action learning study process. Let me explain why. 

The major project on the organisation’s external performance to meet strategic 
objectives gives managers an opportunity to participate in both the intellectual 
and operational equity of the firm. By setting a two-five year focus, we ensure 
that (barring unforeseen accidents, of which there will be some) when the process 
is completed, with its own in-organisation boss as Joint Supervisor, it can be 
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implemented. Action can follow the learning process to reinforce it directly. 

The other two live project areas are equally fascinating. The first explores 
interdepartmental friction from the manager’s own desk. What are the main 
aggravations caused by a sales manager to the fmance or distribution departments? 
Why? What is it about their different perceptions of the world, their professional 
attitudes that grves rise to conflict? The emerging answers give the opportunity 
for the Set Advisers to tutor in their differing functional areas. It takes a skilled 
and very relaxed tutor to do it. But it is made immeasurably easter by the fact 
that the other managers studying in the group (or set, as we call it) are deliberately 
selected from diverse backgrounds. They have as much responsibility to tutor 
and advise their fellow set members as do the IMCB faculty. 

The final project looks not simply at how the organisation seeks to reduce or 
harness the heat arising from friction, but to set super-ordinate goals or corporate 
objectives. How does the process of dealing with warrmg departmental barons 
and professional etiquette occur? Who does what? How? Can it be done better? 


Radical Logistical Implications 

I have already suggested that action learning cannot allow faculty to use regular 
lecture notes. Of course, 60 per cent of what will be dealt with will be common 
to most situations, but the way it will be said or done can seldom be more than 
30 per cent the same. So for a start, you need a very flexible and mature faculty. 
It is no good having a permanent group that has to do 200 hours a year as a 
regulation work-load. For any given individual, the requirement could be as little 
as 30 per year. So IMCB’s faculty are largely industrial and visiting faculty. This 
means a networking system, and a computerised database on what each mdividual 
is skilled at. We have got that far for 88 faculty. 

We do have a score of full-timers but they are the educationalists who discuss 
and design the action learnmg programme for organisations. 

I have not thus far mentioned another, perhaps obvious, element of this radical 
alternative. Charles does not leave his job for long periods of time, nor do the 
others from the same enterprise. Why leave your laboratory behind? Charles and 
his colleagues do not go away for eight months. They carry on working at their 
office. IMCB, apart from start-up orientation, works with them at weekends and 
during evening or late afternoon sessions. The venues suit the organisation’s 
convenience, not that of IMCB. 

So faculty have to be ready to work week-ends and evenings, and wherever 
the organisation wants to take them. Would you believe that the past sm months 
for me has meant: two weeks in golf clubs in the UK, sm weeks at Buckingham 
in the local hotel, two weeks in Smgapore, five weeks in Brisbane, 12 nights in 
Harlow in Essex, a fortnight in Johannesburg and a week in Hong Kong. No wonder 
our Busmess School was aptly named the International Management Centre from 
Buckingham. 

Surely, you will ask me, all this organisational work must be hazardous in the 
extreme without some library facilities on site, without good references? Well, 
of course it is. These two elements pose one of the greatest logistical problems 
of all—even greater than faculty. We have tackled, if not solved, it by the concept 
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in the action learnmg context. Our courseware is not a multi-media co 

course of distance learning like the Open University in Britain, it is a resource 
for Set Advisers to use as the catalyst for set discussions and debates. Depending 
on the group worked with, the emphasis changes and the discussion evolves in 
the most useful way possible. 


Is this Really Different? 

What I have described is not all that different from what a lot of fringe activists 
in business schools the world over do already. It is surely just a variety of 
experiential learning, on the job training and so forth. Well, that is right, except... 

IMCB has mastitutionalised action learning into a business school at university 
level. The processes I have described are the way my colleagues and I are preparing 
mid-career managers up to MBA level and even to DBA level—now. And we are 
doing so on our own authority. That is radical, even by British standards and even 
though we are affiliated with Northland Open University in Canada and working 
closely with the College of Preceptors in Britain. 

Since 1982, IMCB has stood for a complete reversal of trends in participative 
management education. A group of dissident academics such as myself, joined 
by a host of sympathetic mdustrial and visiting faculty on a networking basis, have 
invested nearly $41 milion in making this radical alternative an available alternative. 
There are no government funds, just the faculty’s own money as loans. There 
is no equity to grow, just the idea that management education must take 
effectiveness of a manager at the nght task as its focus, not scholarship. Scholarship 
is a means to more effective management, and we need it from those who truly 
are scholars. It is not an end in itself for us at IMCB. 

Please do not mistake such remarks as hostility to the university world in which 
I worked from 1965 to 1982 at Bradford and Cranfield, Tulsa, Perth, Brisbane, 
Alberta and Helsinki. IMCB too has its programmes of research funded by the 
Department of Education and Science into the information needs of our managers 
and by the Manpower Services Commission into learning styles and processes. 
And we are keenly concerned to stay abreast of the scholarly ideas, albeit few, 
emerging from the university world. Most of the ideas reported in our journals 
are not new. They do not even have the merit of scientific replication to test 
hypotheses. They are irrelevant to the progress of knowledge and are mainly to 
do with the creation of an impressive CV. 


Let’s Look at Some Examples 

I began with talk of Henry and of Charlies. Let me show you how Henry, for 
example, would proceed with IMCB to do his MBA. He could be based in the 
UK, Belgnim, South Africa, Hong-Kong, the UAE, Singapore or Malaysia. In all 
of these places, we offer our programme. He will be working in a group of eight 
to 15 from his own company, or from his own wider profession, or from his own 
geographical area. We have all these types of MBA sets. He will always have boss 
and company support for the 18 months he works with us on the action learning 
basis. Exhibit 1 shows the structure of the MBA programme. 
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The first seven months involve formal working sessions against a series of projects 
and core subjects. It looks like a familiar enough list of syllabus topics, but it does 
not work like that, as I have already described. From month eight to 18, the 
dissertation is worked on within Henry’s own organisation. 

Charles, on the other hand, could be a manager in Allied Irish Banks (AIB) 
in Britain. If he were, the pattern of his development would be very different. 

The agreed “‘challenge statement’’ for AIB Britain put the Branch or Unit 
Manager as the focal point for building an integrated financial services organisation 
from four well established divisions in industrial fmance, merchant banking, retail 
banking and international finance. The action learning process focuses on learning 
how to create a busmess plan for his own territory in partnership with his 
neighbouring colleagues from the hitherto alien divisions. It lasts a total of eight 
months, and both bosses, bosses’ bosses and directors have to join in too (Exhibit 
2 shows the process). 

Then we can look at Du Pont’s needs as their Photo Systems UK business 
comes under increasing pressure from Japanese and American competitors and 
as their current technology gives way to electronics with X-ray, printing and 
industrial applications. What next? Well, for many of its 30 managers, a major 
reorientation is needed and for a few, progress to MBA or MPhil level over 18 
months. (The flow process is described in Exhibit 3.) 

For a fourth example let me take MY Dart, a small public company, with a $450 
million turnover, famous worldwide for dartboards and Halex table tennis balls. 
It is a company with five operating divisions. It specialises, m addition, in sports 

equipment, printed packaging, expanded polystyrene and pyrotechnics, i.e. bangers 
Pak Sma ag. = a Each division had a board of directors in 
a recovery situation beyond the recession that needed welding more effectively 
as a team and assisting in their development of excellent corporate plans. By May 
1985, we have committed our faculty to action learn them to do that job well (Exhibit 
4 shows the process). 

Finally, Exhibit 5 explores action learning at work for an Austrahan bank in the 
European marketplace. 


Conclusions Already 

IMCB has succeeded in demonstrating that a business school can be redefined 
as a service institution based on customer needs and wants. Most of us have 
traditionally offered only a production or product-oriented definition and delivery 


system. 

To make that redefinition happen, we had to step outside the maintained sector 
and place our professional reputations, our index linked pensions and our own 
funds up to $A1 milion at risk. We had to create our own degree awarding institution 
as no others have done in Britain for over a century. 

We had to challenge the comfortable views that government should fund 
university-level management education, and that scholarship was the best route 
to effective performance. 

We had to transform faculty expectations and even reward structures—modest 
notions all of them. That is why my colleagues gave me the clothes peg I have 


Customer First here today for these pages, bearing the wise tag: ‘‘Think small; big ideas upset 
people.” 
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Actually, IMCB is a big idea but we are thinking small. After all, we only work 
in six countries at the moment and we have been going for over two years. 

Have I upset anyone here today? Of course not. It is only relevant for Australia. 
We have had the AGSM (omed lately by Melbourne) as the national school showing 
the way for the rest of us for a decade now. Demand is buoyant, particularly at 
Deakm and Queensland! 

My observation 1s this. Demand is buoyant in Britain, Singapore and Hong Kong 
too. But what we are doing in our non-radical, conventional way, by and large, 
is failing to make managers that much better. The management educational dollar 
must, m future, be spent so much more wisely for the mid-career manager than 
has been the case in the past. We must attend to cost/benefit rather than to 
cost/effectiveness. And I urge you to start right now with no assumptions about 
product or even process and with not a care m the world for your Senate or 
Academic Board’s predilections. 


Annex 

Exhibit 1 Structure of the MBA. 

Exhibit 2 AIB Britain Programme Structure. 
Exhibit 3 Du Pont Programme Structure. 

Exhibit 4 MY Dart Programme Structure. 

Exhibit 5 


Structure. 


Exhibit 1. 


Programme Structure 


Pre-Programme Partnership 

IMCB begins to work closely with prospective Associates and sponsoring 
organisations before the formal programme begins. A faculty member will hold 
discussions at the organisation’s premises with the applicant and senior staff. This 
is done primarily to gam the co-operation of the orgamsation. Faculty are also 
working to ensure that material is relevant and the needs of the organisation are 
known. There then follows an application procedure with formal interviews and 
aptitude testing. The sponsorship of the organisation is assured before any 
application is approved. 

Ss papi ip ara arta eae T 
word monograph on their own organisation. This exercise serves to direct thinking 
to the Associate’s current role withm the organisation. It also provides material 
for presentation to other set members so that each gets to know a great deal 
about the background of his/her colleagues when the programme begins. 
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The Programme: A Brief Overview 

The MBA extends over a minimum of 12 months and a maximum of 18 months. 
Associates meet formally in their sets throughout the programme. During this 
time they undertake five different types of written assignment, including work 
based on hve management projects, and attend evening sessions and residential 
study weekends. The basic structure of the programme is illustrated below. Sets 
function outside working hours, with the exception of the two-week residential 
start-up period. Set contact time is as follows: 


Sessions Set contact 
hours 

Two residential start-up weeks, 
each of 40 hours 80 
Thirty evening sessions of 4 hours each 120 
Six residential weekends of 16 hours each 96 
Total 296 


Credits 

The MBA is achieved by gaming 100 credits, each of which represents 12-15 hours 
work—about half of which is undertaken m the organisation, in gathering and 
analysing data. Credits are awarded for a range of assignments, as described m 
the following section. The MBA is awarded at distinction, credit and pass levels. 
There are no conventional examinations. All credit submissions are subject to 
scrutiny by external university examiners. 


The Programme Assignments 

Experience-based learning accounts for more than half of the MBA programme, 

and this experience is also brought to bear on the course-based elements. 
The balance of the programme is best appreciated in the light of the credits 


awarded for the five separate assignments undertaken: 
Assignments 


(1) Interface between functions (live 
study and report) 

(2) Corporate integration of all functions 
(lve study and report) 

(3) Advanced study and literature 
review leadmg to Master’s Project 

(4) Master’s Project (ive management 
project and report) 

` (5) Written analysis of cases 
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Customer First It will be seen that live study undertaken m-company, or within a public or 
professional body (assignments 1, 2 and 4) accounts for 60 of the 100 credits, 
while a further 15 (assignment 3) are directly related to a hve management 
undertaking. The other element (assignment 5), of 25 credits, arises in connection 
with the formal, course-based aspect of the programme. Case studies and exercises 4 

18 which have a specific bearing on aspects of the syllabus are used on each of the 
five core courses. 

The final written assignment, the Master’s Project, may be submitted at the 
end of 12 months but it is expected that many associates will wish to take advantage 
of the full 18 months allowed. At the end of this period, there is a graduation 
weekend. 
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Exhibit 2. Initial Briefing—Allied Irish Banks 


AIB Britain Development Programme 
1984/85 


The introduction on 1 January 1984 of an integrated group structure for AIB Britain 
was an event of most considerable significance for all levels of AIB activities. One 
of the fundamental aims of the group is a customer and market-based focus for 
the full range of services offered by the four main arms of AIB in Britain. 

The AIB corporate strategy has spelt out the broad target markets on which 
we will be concentrating. But between statements of strategy and profitable -4 
implemented activities, a great deal of meticulous marketing analysis, planning 
and control has to be done. And this in turn has to be followed by sales activities 
at branch and unit levels and in face-to-face relationships with existing and potential 
customers. 
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There are no easy or swift solutions. To make AIB work as an integrated financial 
services organisation in its chosen market-places will require a considerable 
programme of staff development—from top team to branch staff. What does 
marketing really mean for banking? How can we do it well? What does selling 
mean and how can we do that well? What roles can each mdividual play in the 
total offenstve that AIB Britain is mounting? 

It is not staff alone that need developing. Products and services must be focused 
and developed for the key market targets identified. 

A comprehensive programme of development has now been designed by AIB 
Britam’s Top Team in association with IMCB—the International Management 
Centre from Buckingham. IMCB’s Centre for Banking and Financial Services has 
a strong track record in the UK, the Far East, the Gulf and Australasia of working 
with banks m increasingly competitive and deregulated environments. 


Partners in Development 

IMCB is not a teaching institution in the sense that its tutors “‘tell’’ others how 
to do it. IMCB is pledged to action learning which, stated simply, means the tutor 
immerses him/herself m AIB Britain’s challenges and helps its own managers to 
work out solutions. 

IMCB brings a very great marketing and sales experience to the partnership 
and a not inconsiderable knowledge of financial services and bank marketing. AIB 
Britain’s management brings proven competence in banking and financial services 
but is ready for enhanced competence at marketing and selling. The different parts 
of the group have diverse distinctive competencies. This latter statement is 
obviously an over-simphification. 

The Development Programme is wholly designed to harness the diverse skills 
mto an integrated attack from AIB Britain’s combined strengths—wheresoever 
they are greatest. 


The Development Focus 
Quite simply stated, each and every “‘area’’ of AIB Britain is to be asked to analyse, 
plan and act in its ‘‘area’’, Working with their respective regional manager, all branch 
and unit managers will be formed into “‘area teams’’ to build AIB Britain’s financial 
business in their area within the agreed corporate strategies for Britain. 
Each of the ‘‘area teams’’ will work over a six month cycle. It begins with a 
start-up session, lasting seven days (four days one week—three the next, to allow 
time for refiection on the issues). 
It then proceeds to meet regularly each fortnight on its own initiative to produce 


‘its analysis, plan and action programme as AIB Britain m its area. 


Finally, after six months, it presents its analysis, plan and action programme 
for the go-ahead and for integration into AIB Britain’s total strategic framework 
in a one and a half day workshop with “‘area superiors’’ and IMCB faculty. 


Superiors and Supporting Cast 
We have deliberately identified the ‘‘areas’’ as the development focus. That’s where 
the action is. But all the best work at area in the world will be of nil effect if senior 
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executives and colleagues elsewhere are not onside. The entire AIB Britam Team 
has got to be in support and know exactly what is going ahead, and why. 


(1) The Top Team of General Managers 

The Group General Manager and the top team who constitute the British 
Management Committee have already begun to learn what marketing means for 
AIB. Their own workshops begin in June, led by Professor Gordon Wills, and 
continue with a bi-monthly briefing/progress report and a further long weekend. 


(2) Regional Managers 

These are the executive leaders with direct line responsibilities for the 
effectiveness of marketing and sales in the branches and units. These are the 
managers who are working with IMCB to develop the training input which 
will be in the start-up session for all branch and unit managers. They will be 
attending the sessions when their “area” is starting up. They will also have 


ow 
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the responsibility for seeing that the regular meetings in their ‘‘area’’ move along 
as they should, to schedule and well. If snags occur, the IMCB faculty and regional 
managers will be there to help resolve the issues. 

Finally, at the end of the six months’ process, it will be the “‘area’’ superiors 
who will stand alongside their area’s branch and unit managers as they make their 
presentations to the Group Top Team. 

To do this mentor job well, the regional managers concerned have been the 
first to attend the marketing planning and sales management programmes. Their 
action learning gets underway at the end of June just a short lead time ahead of 
their own branch and unit managers. 


(3) Group Marketing Resources 

The focus of the marketmg development process and particularly product 
development will be group marketing and development, working with the designated 
senior marketing officer of each of the four divisions—Domestic, Industrial, 
International and Merchant. Together they will provide marketing support both 
for the development of effectrve marketing information systems and products to 
match the selected target markets as identified area by area as well as the 
commando sales teams in due course. Public relations and promotional support 
will also be co-ordinated in this way. 

Once again, many of the managers in group marketing have been bankers first 
and marketers second. They are receiving a heavy dose of marketing training, 
as well as detailed coaching on new product development, marketmg research 
and mformation system design and promotion. 


(4) Branch Staffs tn Support 

It has not been overlooked that branches and units depend on assistant managers 
and many other staff members for many of their dealings with customers. So these 
managers and staff are clearly encompassed in the strategy. 

Assistant branch managers will receive the necessary development and, what 
is more, the resources for the specific traming of the staff members of their branch. 
‘‘Sellmg Matters” is the IMCB slogan for branch and unit staff training. And it 
matters in terms of specific tasks that staff are asked to jom in and accomplish. 
As such, generalised training is not the way it will go. It will be specifically inked 
to the sales goals agreed for action within the several “‘areas’’. 


The “Area” Projects 
The heart of the AIB Britain development process is the ‘‘Area Team’’ working 
out its own marketing and sales plan. This can be boiled down to three key 


questions: 
E 


(i) What is the banking and financial potential of the ‘“‘area’”’ in question for 
AIB Britain within the selected strategies? 

(2) What can we do about it as an ‘Area Team’ —who does what and how do 
we integrate? 
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(3) What is the nature of the internal problems we expect to arise in trymg 
to achieve (2), and how can we: 


(a) overcome them withm our level of discretion, and 
(b) seek action from above when they are outside our discretion? 


The third issue is put third because it is third. Only by identifying and understanding 
(1) and (2) above, do we know what are genuine obstacles at (3), rather than simple 
frustrations. 


Exhibit 3. Southampton Briefing 


Photosystems (UK) Managers’ Workshop >° 


1-5 July 1984 at Meon Valley Country Club 
Photosystems (UK) faces the need for management change m the next phase 
of its commercial development. The reasons are well known to us all, both in 
market-place and in technological terms. Competitor behaviour is evolving. Buyer 
and end-user behaviour are evolving. Technology is not only evolving but has several 
discontinuities staring us in the face. The senior management team that leads 
Photosystems (UK) knows that the period to 1986 and beyond will call for existing 
managers to evolve their behaviour and to enhance their professionalism yet further. 
Indeed, the process is now in hand and is focused on the context of the 
Photosystems (UK) Business Review and Stategic Plan, just agreed with Europe. 

Review and strategy documents do not produce results. Results arise when ¢ 
strategies are translated into action plans and actions. At Southampton, this is 
exactly the issue that will be explored in depth: ‘How can we get results to flow?’’. 

For five days, Photosystems (UK) managers will meet in a workshop context 
to explore the strategies and identify the critical managerial issues within them. 
By so doing, managers are invited to take ownership of the strategies and gain 
the fullest understanding of what the company asks of them in gaming the necessary 
results. 

For many who have been involved with putting the strategies together for approval 
up to this point, their words will be familiar. The workshop, however, is not about 
creating strategy. It is about creating the wherewithal to see that it happens. 


Some Outside Guidance -7 
IMCB—the International Management Centre from Buckingham — has beeninvited 
to work with Photosystems (UK) senior managers to design and develop the 
Southampton workshop. The invitation to IMCB is about more than just the 
workshop’s five days. 
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IMCB’s brief is to build from the workshop a pattern of management development 
for all in the Photosystems (UK) team—over a two-year horizon. The Southampton 
workshop will be a forum from which the future design of management development 
support emerges. Such design has not been, indeed cannot be, prejudged. The 
only prior judgement is that since managerial behaviours need to change to meet 
and win in the face of market and technological change, some form of management 
development is needed. 

As will be apparent from the workshop’s design, and as will become i 
obvious as subsequent mvolvement with IMCB matures, IMCB does not develop 
managers by running what we familiarly call ‘‘courses’’. IMCB was the world’s 
first postgraduate busmess school to be established, wholly committed to what 
is termed the ‘‘action learning’ approach to management development. 

Simply stated, action learning for managers takes the challenges in their own 
organisation, and in the context of their own extant team. These are the focus 
for management development. The faculty of IMCB have to understand the 
managerial challenges of Photosystems (UK) and see how what they know to be 
good theory can be related to them. Such an approach is m contradiction to the 
conventional academic proposition of saying to the manager: ‘‘Here is the body 
of knowledge. You see if you can make it fit your own circumstances.” 

In the language of busmess, IMCB and action learning are customer or needs 
orientated rather than production or technology orientated. The idea, like all good 
ideas, is simple enough. Since IMCB does not have a commanding knowledge 
of Photosystems, making action learning effective for DuPont Photosystems (UK) 
is only possible by working with those who do have this knowledge on a joint 
venture basis for management development. 


Workshop Dynamics 

As the timetable shows, the working sessions run from Sunday mid-afternoon 
until Thursday lunch on 5 July. A tough work schedule has been designed with 
a considerable mix of styles and changes of pace. There is little talking at one 
another. It is, literally, a workshop. 

After Peter Higginbotham’s scene setting opener, the four major business areas 
are: 

© Equipment Servicing; 

© Non-destructive Testing (NDT); 

© Distribution, and 

© Printing and industrial. 

These will each be expanded on during the week by their respective senior 
managers. Each will seek to trigger the implementation debate, posing topics for 
groups to discuss and report back for comment. 

Three non-UK Photosystems directors will also be participatmg. Messrs Rauff, 
Bane and Madel will be jommg the workshop on Monday for a series of 
presentations, followed at the end of the morning by a “‘panel question and answer’’ 
session with them. Mike Burgess, Director of Personnel (UK), will also be with 
the workshop the whole time, as a participant. 
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The important marketing research study completed m Spring 1984 by Metra 
amongst Photosystems’ customers on their ‘“‘needs and attitudes’’ will be the 
basis for substantial m-depth analysis led by Gordon Wills. 

On Tuesday, IMCB’s Team Management Resource will be deployed under Scott 
Inglis’ leadership, aided by Mike Burgess 

Donald Cowell will be working as IMCB’s third faculty member on Wednesday 
and Thursday, in support of the modules takmg place then. 

As has been observed, it will be a highly participative event. Yet time has been 
left m the late afternoon and light evenings for non-work activity—perhaps golf 
or tennis or a brisk stroll. Meal times are varied but lunches will be kept light 
and unmtoxicating. 

In all, the participants of the workshop, the opmions and conclusions and needs 
for future action must not be lost. Each and every participant will be dubbed a 
rapporteur for one or other of the sessions. This implies he will be ‘‘mn charge’’ 
of writing the session up not later than 16 July. On 17 July, the senior management 
review meeting is to be held at Stevenage. 


Joining Instructions Prior to Registration 
Joining instructions will be issued to one and all by Pauline Darlow from Peter 
Higginbotham’s office. Be sure to be there with time to spare for the start. We 
shall fish promptly as timetabled on Thursday. 





Before joining, there are four things all participants are asked to do: 


(1) Read and annotate the marketmg research material enclosed herewith. 
Annotate means scribble in the margins and use hilite pens on it (but do 
the exercise at 3 below first). 

(2) Come with your own ideas (do not discuss please) about the five major 
frustrations and the five major pleasures of your own job jotted down. 
(3) Come with your own ideas (again do not discuss please) about the five major 
things that make your customers happy and the five major thmgs that make 

them sad—about DuPont. 

(4) Complete the Team Management Index which you will have recetved from 
Paulme Darlow and return by 15 June. 


Everything else you need will be there and waiting for you in Southampton. 
All completing at this stage may, if they so wish, submit for the IMCB 
z postgraduate ‘‘Certificate m Management” by completing three case analyses 
and undergoing a viva on their task group’s report. Credit and distinction standards 
may proceed to step three, as presented in Figure 4. 
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Management Development Programme 
1984/85 


May 1985 has been agreed as the date by which each of the five operating companies 
within MY Dart pic Group will have their corporate strategy agreed and in place. 
Such a deadline enables the 1985/86 budgeting process to be that much more 
effectively accomplished. 

The senior officers at Group have mvited IMCB to jom with company board 
members in developing their corporate strategies in the highest standards. 
Simultaneously the opportunity is being taken both to broaden the knowledge and 
skills of the top teams, and to develop the teams as such. This makes it a major 
programme of management development for one and all. 


Benefits for the Senior Manager and for MY Dart 

The professional manager can never know enough to do his job well. There is 
always room for improvement that enhances his own career prospects and advances 
the goals of the organisation. 

The major problem for senior managers is to be ‘‘spared’’ from the urgent 
leadership roles they exercise within the firm, most particularly the medium sized 
enterprise. 

MY Dart is determined that its senior managers shall be developed. The 
programme outlined below represents a major commitment by the Group to its 
top teams. It does, of course, also call for major commitment from its participants. 

The key benefits that will be derived can be summarised as follows: 

@ a broader understanding for all of the process of general management; 

@ a more effective pattern of team work; 

@ greater financial awareness and understanding, and 

@ a better long-term and strategic perspective on the business. 


The Development Approach 
IMCB’s approach is called action learnmg. This means that the objectives set 
out above which are of key significance to the MY Dart Group are taken as the 
wellspring for all the educational input. 
Curriculum covered in formal sessions is derived from the needs of the MY 
Dart situation—not from any preconceived ideas of what is good for all senior 
Furthermore, when tuition is given on corporate planning, team management, 
product development, produchon and project management, sales, marketing or 
fmance, cases and live examples are taken from MY Dart companies themselves 
as well as from other companies. 


Work sessions are either plenary, i.e. with all senior management teams together A Radical 
at once, or in ‘‘sets’’ as we call them at IMCB. Sets will in fact be the company Alternative in 


boards of: Management 
(1) CR Packaging; Education 
(2) Dawes Cycles; 27 


(3) Haley and Weller; 
(4) MY Sports and Games, and 
(5) Trondex. 


As well as IMCB faculty members offering tuition, support and assistance, group 
directors act as what we call ‘‘counterpart tutors’’, Paul Marks, Rob Campbell 
and Charles Bruce will all have their say about the subject matter covered and 
the way it is handled. They not only have an mdividual contribution to make as 
line supervisors in the drivé towards May 1985, they will also be involved from 
time to time in the sessions in support of faculty from IMCB. 


The Business Development Programme 

The business development programme has been scheduled backwards from May 
1985. The specific events and sessions have been designed to spread across the 
intervening months with the minimum of interference with the vital task of running 
the five businesses durmg 1984/85. Three major types of meeting take place. 


The Start-up Session 

At the very outset, a thorough orientation and briefing session, called the start- 

up, will be convened at Buckingham. It will be a plenary meeting and will run 
_ from a Thursday evening at-18.00 until the next Monday afternoon at 17.00. The 
Pa key elements of the start-up are: 


(1) A presentation by each company board under the title “Tn our company 
we . 
(2) ie ceed une magni ene vies clita eet ee 
(3) A review of the information and intelligence strategies necessary for good 
planning. 
(4) A review of the communication skills, written and verbal, necessary for 
ive management. 
(5) A review of the process of corporate strategy formulation and its implications 
for operational planning, implementation and control. 
Ł (6) An overview of the weekend and regular study sessions to follow. 
(7) A specific discussion of how the various ‘‘sets’’ will work on their project 
to prepare for May 1985. 
Preparation for the start-up will include a measure of pre-programme work to be 
issued to all attending, not less than four weeks before commencement. 
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Four residential weekends will be held during the development programme. 

The last one, early in May 1985, is the finale. At this, the group directors of 
MY Dart will receive the polished strategic plans of each of the five sets. Not 
only will the plans themselves be of the highest standard, so also will be their 
presentation. It will also be the occasion for a thorough review of the whole 
management development programme. 

The third residential weekend will be specifically devoted to the issues of 
presentation and communication skills. 

Residential weekend one will be devoted to further supportive assistance on 
corporate strategy and the design and management projects. 

Whilst residential weekends one, three and four will be plenary, i.e. all sets 
together at once, much of the work will be undertaken on a set-by-set basis as 
the subject matter requires. 

Residential weekend two is wholly independent, set by set. It involves a deliberate 
approach to team development on board IMCB’s narrowboat, on the canals 
‘‘gomewhere’’ in England. Since it will be in the winter months, the assignment 
will be chilly. Tuition will be provided by way of assignments to be worked on 
from IMCB’s resource, ‘‘How to Lead a Winning Team’’. 

All residential weekends run from 18.00 on Friday to 16.00 on Sunday, except 
weekend two which operates from 18.00 Thursday to 14.00 Sunday. 


Regular Thrice Monthly Meetings of Sets 
Throughout the development programme, all sets will meet, normally with Trondex 
m Northampton, at least three times each month. These regular meetings will 
run on a mixture of 16.00-21.00 and 18.00-21.00. Occasional meetings will be held 
as individual sets at own-company offices. Normally, all sets will meet m plenary 
sessions for 60 per cent of the time at one location and then as separate sets 
for the balance of the time. 

During these regular meetings, a curriculum of general management knowledge 
will be covered in a relevant and related way. Appropriate books, cases and 
references will be issued to all. The major topics will be: 


financial management; 
sales management and implementation; 
marketmg management and control; 
human problems and organisation, and 
production and project management. 
A special role of devil’s advocate will be played by sets during selected sessions. 
They will be expected to cross-examine two other sets as their corporate strategy 
evolves—and to receive cross-exammation from two others playing devil’s advocate 
on them. 

Finally, one project will be undertaken and discussed separately within each 
set. This, IMCB calls “‘mter-functional relationships’’. Each individual is required 
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to analyse what are the major pomts of friction in his own company from his A Radical 
particular desk with other functions in his organisation; and, of course, what can Alternative in 


na Since each participant approaches this project from a different idiosyncratic Education 
viewpoint at his own desk,' important insights for more effective management 
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Start-up session 
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Westpac European Marketing Development ~ 
Programme 


19 October 1984 - 6 January 1985 
The growth and development of Westpac’s European Division m recent years has 
been excellent but there is never room for complacency. Sustamed success depends 
on continually improved professionalism both as bankers and as marketers of the 
services offered. 

IMCB’s International Centre for Banking and Fmancial Services has developed 
the Marketing Development Programme (MDP) to run from October 1984 - January 


1985 after detailed consultations and discussions with participants and senior < 


management in the European Division. [MCB faculty has also had the opportunity, 
from their base in Australia at the University of Queensland Business School, 
of working down under with Corporate, Investment, International and Retail Banking 
Divisions on the major programmes of marketmg and sales development for all 
States immediately followmg the formation of Westpac. 


The Philosophy of the MDP 
The MDP is not just another course. It is different in that it takes what is known 
as an action learning approach to marketing development. 

After an initial refresher workshop lasting five days (taken in two groups of up 
to 24 at a time) the programme addresses issues of strategic marketing importance 
on a project basis during the following two months. 

Ten or more groups (or sets as action learnmg dubs them) work on separate 
projects, with six regular weekly three-hour meetings at Walbrook. These meetings 
build to a final weekend workshop when sets report to senior Westpac European 
management on what they have resolved should be done—and seek to win 
agreement to get on with tt. 

Not only are the projects Westpac Europe specific, so is the refresher workshop 
at the start. Study materials issued at the refresher workshop will deal with 
examples and problems taken from Westpac files. And the text book support 
materials build on Westpac Australia resources, re-interpreted for the European 
Division by IMCB and your own colleagues at Walbrook. 

Such an action learning design has been adopted because nobody at IMCB (and 
nobody in Westpac Europe to whom we have spoken) believes effective marketing 
development happens without behaviour change and reinforcement of new attitudes 
by work-place commitment. 

It is a tough programme. It has been designed to avoid distracting its participants 
from their day to day work. Only the refresher workshop is undertaken almost 
wholly during normal working hours. 


Experience in Australia and elsewhere, as IMCB has worked with corporate. 


and international bankers, has indicated that the mvyestment is well worth the effort. 
It’s worthwhile for Westpac and it’s worthwhile for the career development of 
the managers concerned. Most bankers willmgly concede that they either have 
not had enough, or can never get enough, marketing and sales development for 
their job. As the marketplace in Europe, and perhaps soon in Australia, becomes 


increasingly deregulated, the demands on marketing professionalism can only grow 
still further. 


The Programme Structure 
Both the refresher workshops begin on a Sunday evening and run through to the 


followmg Friday at 17.00 hours. Drinks and dinner will be available from 18.00 hours 
onwards on the Sunday evening at the White Hart Hotel, Buckingham. The evening 
session will start at 20.00 hours. Refresher workshops will be held at Hill House, 
Buckingham, IMCB’s main venue for such work. 

The split between all participants will be the same as that developed m June 
and September for the Manchester Business School programmes. All MBS 
participants will undergo the IMCB Marketing Development Programme although 
additional managers from other areas will also join in as well. 

The agenda for the refresher workshop has to cover three main issues: 


(1) What ts Westbac Europe’s corporate strategy and what role are the MDP 
participants being asked to play within it? This begins with a thorough presentation 
followed by detailed exploration by all partictpants of the marketing and sales 
implications. 


(2) Direct study and development by way of refreshment of the concept and ideas 
of marketing and selling. Here case studies will be used as well as guided reading 
of articles and chapters from books on bank marketing. 


(3) Clarification of the meaning and operational implications of the various projects 
to be done directly following the refresher workshop. The brief will obviously need 
to be debated extensively, and expanded upon. Most vitally, a work plan needs 
to be agreed by each set before the evening project sessions begin in earnest. 
This will be done at two evening sessions, Monday 12 November and Tuesday 
13 November at Walbrook. 

Upwards of ten sets will be working on projects running during November 
and December 1984, in preparation for the review weekend with senior 
management at the start of January 1985. 

The sets will meet formally to review progress on their projects at Walbrook. 
Tuesdays will be earmarked for sessions from 16.30 - 19.30 for six consecutive 
weeks at which IMCB tutors will be m attendance to give support and advice 
as the sets work along under their own steam. 

Apart from the final review weekend, there will be a special set-by-set mid- 
process session at Walbrook for which two objectives are present: 
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(2) To identify, discuss and review the presentation skills that are going to be 
vitally necessary for the review weekend. 


This emphasis on presentation skills is, obviously, functional to the review process. 
However, it also has the most considerable benefit in all future meetings with chents. 
Video equipment and qualified support is available during the mid-process session. 
The review weekend will be convened at Middle Aston in Oxfordshire. It will 
start at 20.00 hours on the Friday. Dinner and drinks will be available at 18.00 
hours as before. The session will fmish at 16.00 hours on the Sunday. 


Syllabus Content 
The general syllabus structure of the refresher workshop will be as follows: 


@ What is the nature of marketing and how does it relate to corporate strategy 
and selling? 

@ How can we understand the needs of corporate treasurers and other 
customers and the influences on them to use our services or those of our 
competitors? 

© How do we manage the four Ps of marketing in corporate and mternational 
banking, i.e. products, promotion, price and place? 

@ How can we collect and use marketing information and intelligence? 


@ How can we develop and execute the marketing and sales plans for market 
segments and ‘‘plan names’’? 

@ What are the skills of a good salesman in extolling benefits from an 
understanding of needs, handling objections and closing the deal? 


@ How can we not only build new business but call and care for the extant 
client list? 


Project Topics 

The ten or so projects on which the sets will work immediately after the refresher 
workshop must be in topics concerning issues which corporate strategy in Westpac 
has identified as vital to the future of the European Division. 

These are still emerging and will be finalised and agreed upon at General Manager 
and Chief Manager level within Westpac European Division. 

Within European Division, however, each project will have a ‘‘chent’’, as the 
jargon goes. The clients will be the Deputy Chief Managers together with the 
GM and CM as appropriate, depending on the topics selected. 

Allocation of individuals to particular sets and projects will be done by the GM, 
CM and DCMs as appropriate. 
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The Workplace Challenge 

Most of us learn best when we have pressure on us to perform|1]|. For youngsters, 
this is normally accomplished by examinations, but for managers, something more 
appropriate is readily available — work-place challenges themselves. As such, it 
would seem to be natural that protagonists of management development should 
seek out those challenges to drive their mission forward. For a host of reasons 
we seldom do, however. 

The dominant business school model is still faculty first, customer last. The 
faculty know best what a manager needs to know, the lexicon of management 
so to speak. Professional institutions worldwide have laboured long and hard and 
produced definttive statements of what the curriculum should contam — otherwise 
no accreditation. 

The International Management Centre from Buckingham (IMCB) has founded 
its approach to management development on the evidence that teachmg such a 
lexicon does not necessarily enable the recipient manager to manage more 
effectively. Indeed, it is not Intended so to do. IMCB believes that, if necessary, 
the teaching of the full lexicon should be sacrificed to the more significant benefit 
of the application of a part of it. Reinforcement arises as knowledge and skills 
are deployed and if appropriate tutorial support is present throughout the process. 
Feedback learning is strongly present too. 

Revans[2] pioneered this approach in the 1940s and 1950s in the UK, and in 
the 1960s in Belgium, under the title ‘action learntng’’. More recently the process 
has been institutionalised into business school curricula to MBA and DBA levels 
in the United Kingdom, and in many Commonwealth countries. 


Action in Industry 
Action learnmg requires the identification by a meaningful team of managers of 
key issues for them. Just as quality circles begm from the reality of a work group, 
so does action learning management development. The customer must decide 
what the key issues are that can be actionably used for management development. 
Dow Corning European Area in 1982 was m the process of reorganising its 
enterprise away from a product focus to an industry focus. We were asked to provide 
an action learnmg design and support system. 
Its busmess management was primarily drawn from a chemical engineering 
background which was well suited to the product basis that reflected technologies. 
An industry basis called for a transformation of attitudes, indeed organisational 


culture. Market orientation was indispensable. Product mnovation must be directed Customer First— 


towards key industrial needs rather than as an extrapolation of technological 
capabilities. Customer service levels must be derived from the realities of what 
each industry expected and required, not from what suited the technological criteria 
of manufacture. Distributors and channel member support services needed to 
be focused more on the ability to reach the nght mdustrial customer than 
necessarily on technical competence. The management information system had 
to be re-presented, indeed the database revisualised, to provide the intelligence 
required to succeed in industries rather than m products. 

These intellectual challenges were identified by the European Area Board of 
Dow Corning. But they did not attempt to solve them alone. They parcelled them 
out amongst 40 middle and senior managers to explore and propose and to act 
upon. The process of action learning lasted from 1982 to 1986. Fourteen action 
learning teams worked on the issues, budgeted for the action needed and made 
the changes necessary. IMCB’s faculty tutored them in the skills of mdustrial 
marketing in Brussels, m Banbury and in the Ardennes. Each project team, called 
a ‘‘set’’ in action learning parlance, was developed as a team per se using the 
Margerison/McCann Team Management Resource(3]. 

DuPont Photosystems (UK) learnt of IMCB’s approach with Dow Corning 
Europe from Bowater Contamers, a neighbouring enterprise in Stevenage (UK) 
that IMCB had helped with action learning earlier on. At Bowaters the challenge 
had been to devolve planning from head office to manufacturing/marketing business 
units at four centres across the UK m 1982/1983. 

DuPont Photosystems was beset with fierce Japanese competition in its market, 


had at DuPont was to design, develop and implement end-market strategies with 
a team that had grown up in easier times. World technological leadership in a product 
area can make any marketing and sales team look good. When the edge has gone, 
technical and customer services, channel selection and management start to play 
a much greater role. Once again, as with Dow Corning, how could photo engineers 
learn the new attitudes, knowledge and skills? How could the finance department 
learn a whole new approach towards customer service from triggering orders and 
credit clearance to invoicing and collection? 

Faculty from IMCB travelled to Hampshire and Hertfordshire to meet where 
it made most sense for those managers with whom DuPont Photosystems resolved 
to share the challenges, i.e. the managers who must address them to sustain their 
own and their division’s success. 

The knowledge input began naturally enough, therefore. Customer first — faculty 
last tutorials and workshops addressed customer services, channel management 
and customer account profitability. Plans were forged. The 1985 Sales Conference 
held in Guernsey, Channel Islands, unfurled the 1986 Sales Action Campaign for 
the outcomes of the Customer Account Profitabiltty set. Within the business at 
Stevenage, the finance department metamorphosed itself into a series of customer 
service modules. Channel marketing services were enhanced. 
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But unlike Dow Corning, DuPont Photosystems did not stop here. From the 
30 middle managers who worked in the initial sets, 15 continued to broaden their 
knowledge and skills in the management of their division. They studied finance 
further, and they built on their team development, learning further skills m human 
resource management. Indeed, this latter approach to teamwork so impressed 
the Group Personnel Director that he adopted the Margerison/McCann team 
development approach in the remainder of DuPont (UK). 

Finally, 12 of the origmal 30 managers proceeded to complete their action learning 
work to MBA level, graduatmg in September 1986. Each such manager proceeded 
to focus on DuPont strategic development and eventually prepared a dissertation 
on a major issue from the company’s two-five year planning horizon. 

DuPont (UK)’s action learnmg processes encompassed each and every trigger 
element identified by Beckhard[4] except ‘‘changes in the values and role 
expectations of managers for development’’. There is little doubt, however, that, 
as of 1986 these values and expectations are very greatly changed. Management 
volunteers have rapidly emerged from other DuPont (UK) divisions for such a 
programme of development and DuPont itself has taken the lead in introducing 
action learning ideas to ICI and other enterprises in the Stevenage region. 

Both these Dow Cornmg and DuPont examples show how voracious the appetite 
for management development is within an organisation when change must be made, 
and when the leaders charged with succeeding are ready to share those challenges 
with their colleagues. The resources that can be made available of time and money 
to make the future happen for the organisation are magnificent to behold in 
comparison with the response to worthy pleadmgs of an mdividual for personal 
career development. 

For the academy to play an effective role in management development harnessed 
to the key strategic issues of the business, however, demands customer first, 
faculty last. There would be little point in offermg Brussels-based managers an 
MBA programme in Buckingham, or Stevenage-based managers a formal marketing 
curriculum. The customers got what they needed to address the strategic 
challenges. Faculty made the big effort to resource the customer just the way 
the customer wanted. 


Tackling the Banking Revolution 

The same has been true of the action learning management development work 
of Allied Irish Banks (AJB) in Britain. In the Irish Republic, AIB holds a 50 per 
cent market share. In Britain, its markets had traditionally been limited to the 
Irish ethnic groups, with a very limited product range. Four divisions covered Retail 
Banking, Industrial Fmance, Merchant and International Banking. In 1984, AIB 
Dublin resolved to invite the four divisions in Britain, which mirrored the four 
in Dublin, to seek ways to develop an integrated approach to financial services 
in Britain, that straddled the four product divisions. Banking in the UK was changing 
so rapidly that it was felt Britam could provide a good testbed for such changes 
for Dubhn, and, m any event, it was inevitable in Britain anyway. The challenge 
passed to a new General Manager; Britam for AIB was similar to the situation 


confronting Dow Corning. Transform the enterprise from a product focus to a Customer First— 


market focus. Widely differmg technical competence and expertise in corporate 
banking from aforfaitng to cash management or employee payroll services were 
to be brought together in a common focus in the medium-large corporate customer. 
International fmancial services and retail banking were to focus together on the 
higher net worth individual customer. Each division had two masters — the new 
General Manager: Britain and the Divisional Head back in Dubin. Each had separate 
geographical concentrations and its own branch/unit network. Each understood 
ttle of the skills or knowledge of the others. 

Action learning for AIB Britam took the inevitability of the environmental changes 
going on in financial services and, secondly, the customer, as its main focal points. 
Then it established ten geographical area teams, with members from each division 
within them, encompassmg all the branch/untt heads. They were first developed 
as a team using the Margerison/McCann resource, and then set to work on 
analysing the totality of financial services markets and the needs thereof in their 
geographical territories. 

They were tutored as they needed it on the processes of developing good 
business and market-based plans. As their work developed, the Top Team of AIB 
Britain nominated mentors on a cross-divisional basis to the area teams. Finally 
the Top Team itself began to work as a set, preparing its top-down corporate 
strategy, Mark II. (Mark I had set the original broad parameters for each of the 
area teams to work within.) 

Between 1984/1986 the action learning process weathered an mdustrial relations 
breakdown on a differential basis as between divisions and changes in Dublin’s 
fortunes. The metamorphosed AIB Britain financial services organisation won the 
strongest possible endorsement from Dublin for its 1987/89 plans, including 
unparalleled further investment in management development. Once again, the 
enterprise has opted to invite branch/unit managers to proceed as DuPont had 
done to a broader-based pattern of management development, reading to diploma 
level in Financial Services Management and beyond that to MBA. 

The curriculum, built from the realities of AIB Brita, embraces credit 
assessment skills, strategic management issues, personal counseling and 
negotiation skills, systems and technology management, advanced marketing and 
issue and relationship banking. The MBA dissertation requirement is that the topic 
must be taken from AIB’s strategic plans for the next two-five years. 

AIB Britain is not the only banking and fmancial services business which has 
adopted action learning by IMCB. The multinational giants NatWest and Midland 
International have both used it, as has Australia’s Westpac. Westpac and NatWest 
deployed action learning to transform their approaches to retail banking im the 
face of continuing deregulation and the electronic banking revolution. In Europe, 
Westpac’s European Division was mainly concerned to build its merchant and 
international banking strategies out of London. 

From chemical and photographic engineering, banking and financial services, 
we can lead readily into the leisure industry sector and the liquor mdustries. Here, 
the UK enterprise, Grand Metropolitan, through its IDV (UK) subsidiary, made 
a major investment to develop 20 of its middle and rising managers to lead on key 
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Customer First strategic issues for the business. The incoming Chief Executive wished to transform 
the relaxed and highly traditional way of doing business in the off-license trade 
be liquor at a time when the EEC was insisting on more open competition and 
deregulation. The organisation had only two mid-level managers with management 
development to MBA level m a staff of 8,000. He mvited IMCB to develop and 
38 run two sets within three years. The main board directors were called m by IMCB 
to act as counterpart tutors and dissertation mentors and corporate strategy 
sessions were based on the dissection of the IDV annual planning cycle as it 
happened. The Chief Executive, himself already an MBA, went on to complete 
his doctorate at the same time. 

His example was spotted in the industry by Seagram UK and Europe who 
immediately mitiated a similar programme. Overseas, IDV companies observed 
progress and the Chief Executive in Smgapore is undertaking doctoral work on 
corporate strategy for his enterprise in South East Asia. 

As luck would have it, both IMCB’s sponsors at IDV and Seagram joined the 

rapidly expanding Guinness enterprise after its takeover of Bells Whisky and 
Distillers Company (DCL) in 1985/86. Not surprisingly, they moved together and 
swiftly to explore action learning approaches to enable the newly acquired enterprise 
to get up to speed with, and to share the culture of, the parent organisation. 


Learning from Experience 

When action learning does not work, it is just as illuminating as when it does. 
It will be apparent that inviting middle managers to participate m the intellectual 
equity of the enterprise raises expectations no end. From time to time, some 
of the participating managers are deemed not to be capable of carrying through 
their ideas or the actions they have proposed. Sometimes, the issues to be grappled 
with, the challenges, are misconcetved or frankly change during the programme 
of learning. 

Nowhere has this been more spectacular than with the largest of IMCB’s 
customers, British Railways, and the smallest, MY Dart. 

British Rathways had, yet again, reorganised its enterprise away from a 
geographical pattern of regions to sectoral businesses. There were five in InterCity 
Passengers, Provincial Passengers, Parcels, Freight and London/South East, this 
latter being mainly commuter passengers. A sixth was of growing importance, 
International, with the endorsement in 1986 of the construction of a Channel] Tunnel 
for rail only traffic to and from France. 

Railways have the longest of possible traditions, and indeed requirements, for 
a clear command structure for operational effectiveness. But the specification of 
customer requirements was given to the new sectoral busmesses. These 
businesses were in competition with buses for passengers, with private cars on 
excellent motorways, heavy lorries and trucks and airlmes. The operational issues 
had to be resolved in the context of what the market wanted, rather than what 
it was convenient to offer technically. Parcels took the lead very early on with 
franchised pick-up and delivery services to match fierce competition from renaissant 
road parcels business led by Australia’s TNT in the UK. InterCity followed and 
Provincial with major investment programmes in new, lower-cost rolling stock. 





Catering services, station retailing, car parking were all transformed m a drive Guster ise 


to create a 20th century railway less and less dependent on government grants 
for social purposes. 

The challenge for middle-level managers was to play their part m this strategic 
revolution. They needed to evolve intrapreneurial skills that had long since lam 
dormant. A redeployment personnel policy as the manpower levels fell had also 
entailed putting many round pegs m square holes. 

The action learnmg design created at jomt managing director level mvolved 
encouraging an understanding of marketing processes at the new middle 
management levels within the sectors where commercial responsibilities lay. 

However, two major factors stopped the process of action learning m its tracks. 
The first was key changes at sector director level. Three out of the five of those 
who sponsored the initial formulation of goals in the sectors moved on and the 
incoming directors were never sold on what they inherited. They rapidly saw it 
as a distraction from their “‘own’’ goals, not in direction, but m terms of the 
customer-developed issues on which the middle managers were focusing. In a 
highly pressurised environment, the new directors wanted their own views of what 
was Vital acted on, and there was little or no time for sharing. The Joint Managing 
Director resolved to abort the action learning process 18 months after it began. 

Similar hazards were encountered with MY Dart, a small UK-based conglomerate 
in sport and leisure goods, packaging and pyrotechnics. MY Dart was a recovery 
situation with tough central management. It was keen to delegate responsibility 
downwards, but obviously nervous so to do until the recovery was complete. The 
programme made its way to completion, but without inspiring the sponsoring Chief 
Executtve. Within two years, several of the key individuals had left the enterprise. 
The recovery nevertheless contmued well. 


Conclusion 

It can readily be concluded from the selection of examples cited above that action 
learning on a company-wide basis requires the contmuing and determined 
commitment of the topmost Ime managers if it is to succeed. When top management 
cannot give such a commitment, either because it cannot see far enough or is 
Itself msufficiently confident and stable in office, it is better not to begin. 

Action learnmg worked excellently for IMCB on the upswing of enterprise 
development. There was plenty of confidence and plenty to focus on for future 
achievements over two to five years. As a solution to crisis it offered little for 
a sustained pattern of management development. 

However, I must not close by blaming the customer first-faculty last action 
learnmg model for IMCB’s failures to perform as well for British Rail or MY Dart 
as we did for Dow Corning, DuPont, AIB or Grand Metropolitan. I prefer rather 
to blame myself and the other faculty members involved. We were (often still are) 
so ingrained in our wish to get on with the faculty-last contribution that we all 
too often rush the customer-first element. Like all too many providers of services, 
we are apt to forget the customers’ requirements once we have ‘‘made the sale’’. 
I do believe we made this mistake with both the failures described above. 

Customer first, faculty last must be much, much more than skin deep. The 
entire pattern of faculty attitudes has to be transformed|5]. 
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TETA PINON IAE T VEE ated E a 
enthusiastic again about the Master of Business Administration (MBA) qualification 
in particular, and management education and training in general. Two reports, by 
Charles Handy and John Constable, have bemoaned the British propensity for 
‘‘pick it up as you go, old boy’’ training rather than the formal development invest- 
ments of our major industrial competitors, such as France, Germany, Japan and 
the United States, and the so-called ‘‘New MBA’ is once more with us. Rather 
like the idea of the ‘‘new man’’, it seems to have been around for some time 
without any major impact, and without anyone knowing what it all means in practice. 

The MBA has been offered by British university business schools since the 
mid-60s but, it is fair to say, it has not been ‘“‘accepted’’ by the business 
establishment until the 80s. No national syllabus as such exists, but, by custom 
and practice, MBA students study for one or two years full-time, or three to five 
years part-time, a syllabus comprising marketing, finance and personnel 
management, operations and production management, economics, statistics, com- 
puters and business strategy, plus a range of ancillary options or study courses 
such as business ethics, management psychology, distribution management, etc. 
Students use case studies which outline, for teaching purposes, how someone 
else did something, for conclusions to be drawn on what they did right, wrong, 
and what they should do next. The case-study method of teaching has been 
developed m its most concentrated form by the famous Harvard Business School 
in Boston, USA. 


Dissidents 
As could be expected mn the educational world, many academic ‘‘dissidents’’ sur- 
faced (and submerged again) during the first 30 or so years of the MBA. The 
case-study method built, tt was argued, an ‘‘over-theoretical’’ approach to the 
messy problems of the real business world, and created a “‘tranafer’’ problem, 
by which graduates frequently had difficulties m transferring learned classroom 
techniques into situations where the variables were different Gf, essentially, the 
problem was similar). The more esoteric disciplines, such as outer reaches of 
macro and micro-economic theory, were all very interesting but pandered more 
to the needs of the teachers than the needs of the customers (i.e. students and 
their future employers). 

The very delivery system itself offered by universities was not ideally geared 
to its target audience. A one or two year full-time programme would usually be 
out of the question for an earty or mid-career manager, unless he/she was willmg 
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Customer First to resign, take a redundancy option and sell finance (and hope that a job in his/her 
materialised). Therefore, 


old company would still be open if nothing more interesting 

an Increasing number of MBA full-ttmers were immediate postgraduates, with no 
experience at all to bring to the party — not the original intention. The part-time 
MBA suffers the curse of all relatively elongated part-time academic programmes 
— the failure to complete is high. This is due to a variety of reasons. Three to 
five years is a long time m one place for many younger junior/middle managers 
on a career path, and new organisations are often unwillmg to pick up the 
sponsorship tab that the old one incurred. Geographical moves intervene, and, 
quite simply, enthusiasm may wane when faced with producing 20,000 words for 
a Master’s dissertation unless strong pressures from the mstitution or the 
sponsoring employer intervene. 


A Mark Two MBA 

In 1982 the first of what could truly be described as a ‘‘Mark Two’’ MBA was 
launched by a group of the aforementioned academic dissidents, who formed an 
independent business school called the International Management Centre from 
Buckingham — IMCB. Led by Dr Gordon Wills, formerly of Cranfield and Bradford 
Management Centres, who already had the reputation as the UK’s top market- 
ing professor, in partnership with other well-known university figures such as 
Charles Margerison of Cranfield and Keith Howard of Bradford, IMCB set out 
to address directly some of the difficulties outhned above. 

IMCB’s brand of new MBA was actually a mixture of old, new and borrowed. 
Out went the peripheral subjects such as economics, statistics and computing, 
in favour of a concentration on a “‘core’’ of management disciplines of marketing, 
finance, operations, human resource management and strategy, backed up by 

“skills” areas such as team leadership and communications. Corporate sponsorship 
was compulsory, and the duration of the part-time (‘‘in-post’’) programme was 
distilled to a concentrated 18 months only. All major study projects were based 
around own organisational issues — focus which has led to the accusations of ‘‘too 
narrow’ — save a survey of published literature, which forces the student into 
the current body of knowledge as a theoretical underpinning to his/her essentially 
practical project. 

All m all it seems to have worked. Helped by some industry sympathisers (most 
notably James Espey, then of International Distillers and Vintners and now Deputy 
Managing Director, United Distillers, who first bought IMCB’s MBA in a major 
organisation), the concept took off steadily, if not spectacularly. It now boasts 150 
graduates and a similar number of current students on its MBA programmes 
worldwide, including a programme running m-company with “‘big eight” 
accountancy practice Arthur Young. 


Black Sheep 
Interestingly, the university establishment, who looked disparagingly at Wills and 
his academic black sheep back in 1983, have begun to flatter by imitation. The 
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educational philosophy of ‘‘action learning’’ which was resuscitated — some say The ‘‘New 
in bastardised format — by IMCB, now forms a part of most business school and MBA -What It 


management development managers’ portfolios. Recently, and most significantly, Means for 
comes the second wave of ‘‘New MBA’, typified by the City University Business Managers 

' School (CUBS) Consortium MBA. 
The CUBS MBA, like IMCB’s before it, boasts “‘increasing managerial 43 


competence through successful completion of a portfolio of company-based learning 
activities’, assessments ‘‘on the basis of performance on in-company learning 
assignments and not through written exammations’’ and a promise of ‘‘tailor-made 
programmes to meet the needs of individual managers and their companies’. The 
CUBS MBA shifts the centre of attention from the business school as senior partner 
in the university/student/sponsor relationship, towards a more equal tripartite 
balance. 





Governing Board 

The Consortium is a fascinating next step down the road to the new MBA, m 
that its members actually form a governing board for the programme, along with 
CUBS faculty and management. To join, a company pays a £30,000 joming fee 
and around £15,000 a year membership, plus an estimated £6,320 per student over 
two years. Non-members are also eligible to join the Consortium MBA, but at 
an annual enrolment fee of £4,155 plus expenses as incurred, giving a two-year 
cost of approximately £11,800. 

The CUBS programme is, therefore, not a cheap option — indeed it makes 
IMCB’s offering at an expensive-sounding flat fee of £6,950 per student for 18 
months appear generous value. As a marketing technique, it is a briliant conception, 
as it effectively “‘hooks’’ members into sending a large number of students through 
the programme to make membership worthwhile, given a £30,000 investment plus 
£15,000 per annum sunk cost before any activity at all! The more students that 
members send, the more the unit costs drop, and the more CUBS directors rub 
their hands gleefully over the unusual situation of a British state university 
generating a cash surplus. 

Both MBAs stress implementation of fmdings beyond simply analysis; IMCB’s 
rather more forcefully (in fact, a percentage of the degree credits is awarded for 
implementation, or at least implementability). IMCB actually builds m a unique 
feature of ‘‘renewability’’ of their qualification; every five years, graduates have 
to report formally on their managerial achievements since graduation (including 
the implementation of recommendations made from their projects). Faihng a 
satisfactory report and evaluation, IMCB’s constitution pledges that their graduates 
will actually not have membership of IMCB renewed, and will forfeit the nght 
to claim a current MBA. It is a policy which some of the more rigorous. professional 
bodies use, but some interesting reactions are due when the first graduates are 
“‘struck-off’ ’, of this indeed happens. The aim is to keep the qualification current, 
and indeed IMCB’s tutorial faculty also must undergo the same evaluation process. 

CUBS, like IMCB, bases its curriculum around five core areas (not quite the 
same five). Its syllabus is rather more dynamic, m that an assessment of what 
the student already “‘knows’’ is followed by a “learning contract’’ (between student, 





Customer First chent and business school) which covers the objectives to be achieved and the 
subjects to be concentrated on. The fluidity of the CUBS programme mirrors that 
offered by other progressive management and educational institutions, such as 
the Melbourne Institute of Technology in Australia, which takes a similar 
“requirements not syllabus” approach, or the American Management Association 

AA on their Master of Management Degree. 

Both programmes are externally examined; both use industrialists as well as 
academics as tutors and exammers. 


The New MBA — Next Steps and Conclusions 

There is little doubt that, mtellectually at least, both academics and industrialists 
believe in the new MBA, and that industry appears to be willing to invest in 
programmes such as IMCB’s MBA and the CUBS Consortium. More traditional 
programmes, offered by the hkes of Cranfield, London, Strathclyde, Aston, Man- 
chester and Bradford, do still take the lion’s share of management students. But 
the activities of independents such as IMCB, Henley and Ashridge have caused 
the university establishment to revise its thinkmg — leading to, they would argue, 
establishment imitiatives like the CUBS consortium, which would not have occurred 
without their example and innovation. 

The major proponents of the new MBA illustrate an mteresting role reversal. 
IMCB, once seen as a group of academic mavericks, is now an established institution 
with a proven track record, whereas City, admittedly armed with the kudos and 
tradition which university accreditation brings, has only promises to offer. ‘“We 
wish them well’, says IMCB Principal, Gordon Wills. ‘“The market is plenty big 
enough for more of us, and I personally am delighted that our academic colleagues 
are following us down this road. It does reassure me that we at IMCB are not 
prophets crying in the wilderness.’’ 


Right Choice 

The answer to what is the right choice for students and employers depends, natur- 
ally, on what chent and student needs are. For the new graduate and for the career 
starter or changer, the traditional full-time MBA remains unparalleled in its depth 
and breadth, as well as being a relatively low direct cost option, despite the shortage 
of grant aid from local education authorities. 

Whilst CUBS have targeted, and will certamly score a high success rate amongst 
City of London financial mstitutions, IMCB will contmue to score points because 
of its willingness to organise ‘‘wherever our customers want us’’, rather than at 
its modest Buckingham campus. This means that, for example, its imminent Crown 
Paints’ m-company MBA Programme will operate in and around Crown’s Lancashire 
headquarters, and IMCB’s tutors will travel to them. Similarly, IMCB’s open MBA 
programmes meet wherever the students decide for their weekend or evening 
sessions — and IMCB organises tutorial support for them. 


Good News 
The conclusion on the new MBA for industry and industrialists, is overall that 
it is good news. For London-based operations, the Consortium should certainly 





IMCB 


MBA 


£6,950 per student 
(books, etc, ncluded) 


Duration 18 months 
part-time 


Extemally assessed Yes 


Evaluaton 45% Masters Project 

and compositon (in-company) 

of degree credits 30% Two mapor projects 
25% Case-study analysis 


On demand, but basically 
September, February and 
June yearly 


Corporate sponsorship 
minimum four years’ 
middle/senior management 
experience 

IMCB admisakm test 

Fst degree not a 
prerequssite 


Cora courses 
Marketing 

K Operatons 
Fmance 
Human resources 
Strategy and policy 


Other courses 
International busmess 
Team management 
Communicatons 
Data gathering and 
analysis 
Management of a 
research project 
Implementation and 
action for change 


Start-up penod mcluding 
Tume management 
Action leamuing 

Learning to beam 
Information services 

and sources 
Contemporary ssues 


CUBS 


Consortium MBA 


Membership 

£30,000 joining fee 

£15,000 pa. membership fee 
£ 6,300 per student 


Associate membership 
£11,800 per student 


2 years (maamum 3 years) 
part-time 


Yes 


2-3 m-company assignments 

A “demonstraton of managenal 
competence” throughout the 
programme and for sx months 
following completion of all mput 
coursos 


September and February (1987 
and 1988 schedules) 


Normally fest degree or 
recognised professional 
qualification 

(Exceptionally, open entry) 
Corporate sponsorship 

GMAT test (although result does 
not necassarily determine 
admission) 


Core courses 
Organiwational behaviour 
Business policy 
Marketing 

Accounting and finance 
Employee relations and 
personnel 


Options include. 
Information management 
Production management 


Other actrvroes 
Primarity team-busdding 








Table I. 
The Two New MBAs 


Customer First be looked at, and ongmisations joining would be following a distinguished group 
of founder members. For organisations looking for a more modest commitment, 
or for the company-based MBA programme which IMCB have made its speciality, 
it may be the one to talk to. 

Time will tell f the new MBA will be a passing fancy, or will actually 

AG metamorphose the British management educational establishment. One suspects 
— and this may be hopeful — the latter. In any case, interesting days he ahead 

in the once unruffied groves of academia, where the wind of change appears to 

be blowing forcefully. 


For more information, contact: Professor Hugh Murray, City University Business School, 
Barbican Centre, London. 
Professor Gordon Wilk, International Management Centres, Castle Street, Buckingham. 
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Wealth Creation through 
Management Development 


by 
Gordon Wills 
International Management Centres, UK 


Most CEOs leave people development to the personnel guys. How do I know? 
Because that is where I usually get sent when I mention management development, 
and it is where all the surveys say it gets done. 

This state of affairs has created a gigantic waste of resources and occasioned 
countless missed opportunities for wealth creation. By wealth creation, I mean 
bottom-line profit improvement for the stockholders and personal career 
development for the managers involved. 

The only way I can see to get those wealth opportunities exploited is by insisting 
on talking to CEOs, despite their (and their secretaries’) accomplished fencing 


styles. 

Quite rightly, CEOs do not spend their time on the detailed operations of their 
enterprise, but they do spend it on formulating appropriate strategies and insisting 
that they are professionally carried through. I ask no more than that for management 
development. The sequence of CEO involvement goes like this (and I have 500 
cases under my belt now to prove it): 


(1) Identify the key strategic challenges over the next two to five years that, 
if you manage them right, will ensure success. 

(2) Identify the individuals in the enterprise who are expected to be tomorrow’s 
key senior managers. 

(3) Bring them together in teams that are property tutored and mentored as 
they work on the key strategic challenges — mentored by existing top 
management and tutored in a style that is defined by the challenges — not 
by any preconceived notions of what should be ‘‘good’’ for them. 

(4) Follow through with all the necessary support on those team outcomes, 
with the managers who said it ought to be done actually domg it as far 
as possible i.e. living with the consequences of their ideas. 


Only one warning: be deaf to those who say they (or their colleagues) are too 
busy, or that it should be delayed until. . .well until... Be deaf, because all managers 
who have to work on the present success of their enterprise are too busy unless 
the alternative, even more important business for the future, is insisted on. There 
is little or no point in working with people who are not busy, because they seldom 
have it in mind to go anywhere anyhow. Planning the future is what could have 
made the current present more prosperous still. 

Such an approach to management development meets the CEO’s absolute 
requirement to improve the bottom Ime, to create wealth for shareholders 
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Customer First and to develop the top team of senior managers that can make the future happen 
in the enterprise. 

No managers leave the enterprise whilst being developed in this way, either 
emotionally, physically or intellectually. All their energies are released and focused 
ee ee They do this by undertaking and acting “ 

48 on key strategic challenges that have all the ingredients for making a directly 
discernable financial return for the investment costs involved. Typicalty, the returns 
are 1,000 per cent over the first three years on investments that have ranged from 
$150,000 to $2 milion. 

If people are the greatest asset of an enterprise, those assets need a continuous 
investment programme, not only to stem depreciation and redundancy, but to create 
leverage into the future. 

Some management development providers are coming out of their shells at last. 
Going (but not gone) are the days when more management education should be 
achieved because the Japanese, Germans or South Koreans do more than 
we...whoever we might be. Gone (or going) are the days when management 
education is offered as a ‘‘good thing’ and the State (or somebody else) should 
provide more of it. Going (I hope) are notions that we should all pledge ourselves 
in the Third Runnymede Declaration that will make all our chaps do four, six or 
ten days course work each year forever. 

Management development, appropriately positioned, is one major way any CEO 
can improve the bottom line. Tell that to academics and the personnel departments. 
Demand that their detailed capital investment programme in the enterprise’s human 
assets is on the desk within three months. 

The approach I have outlined here shows that management education should 
not be done for its own sake. It should be done because it is an excellent investment 
for any enterprise to make. And an enterprise should only invest when it can see 
an excellent opportunity for a good return, or a good opportunity for an excellent 
return. By focusing on the key strategic challenges from the CEO’s perspective, 
we built m the clincher. Management development becomes synonymous with - 
bottom-lme wealth creation, and mvestment goes sky high. 


Lie! 


Part Two: 
Confirming Cases 
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Customer First Management by Degrees: A Case 
Study in Management 
Development 


by 
James Espey 
United Distillers Group, and 
Pauline Batchelor 
International Management Centres, UK 


Introduction 

Management in Britam is slowly becoming less of an amateur business and more 
of a profession. Gone are the days when the right accent and public school 
background were an automatic entrée into a management post. Senior executives 
are starting to realise that it is not enough for their managers to learn simply by 
doing the job, but that they need to be tramed m all aspects of their business. 
To produce bright, challenging, lateral-thinkmg managers who can succeed in the 

contracting markets of the late 19808, management development is essential. 

The wine and spirit industry has perhaps been particularly prone to the amateur 
management syndrome—a liking for wine or a general interest m brewing, coupled 
with the right school tie and a few influential contacts, has produced much blinkered 
and madequate leadership m the mdustry. 

International Distillers & Vintners Limited (DV) owns or controls over 20 wine 
and spirit marketing companies around the world. Its British-based operation, 
IDV (UK), is “‘in the business of marketing a range of profitable, well-packaged, 
wel-advertised, premmim-priced liquor brands, be they agencies or own brands” 
(Mission Statement, 1983). Among its leadmg brands are Smirnoff Vodka, Bailey’s 
Irish Cream, Piat d’Or, Malibu, Croft Original Sherry, and many other household 
names. Indeed IDV (UK) is currently the premier wine and spirit company in 
the UK. 

In the early 1980s, IDV (UK) already had a sound management development 
policy in the shape of a graduate recruiting and training scheme whereby trainee 
managere spent time working in different divisions within the company, which gave 
them a breadth of vision and understanding of the complexities and day-to-day 
issues in the different areas. When James Espey was appointed Managing Director 
and Chief Executive in 1982, he was eager to build a more advanced management 
development programme on the existing foundations. 

Before investing any money in such a programme, the Chief Executive first 
considered the possibility of modifying the existing recruitment policy by employing 
graduates who already had an appropriate business qualification, such as an MBA 

: (Master of Business Administration). There were several major drawbacks to this 
idea: 





(1) Most MBA courses are geared much more to staff skills than genuine line Management by 
Degrees 


manager skills; so the course contents were not ideal for IDV (UK)’s needs. 


(2) MBA graduates tend to have done the course immediately after their first 
degree course. IDV (UK) considered that work experience was essential 
before the theoretical world of case studies and simulation exercises could 
have a real effect on an individual’s development. The student needs to 
have learnt some of the real live issues of business and the complex factors 
that make for good business decisions. 

(3) People who have studied for ther MBAs after gaming several years of work 
experience are not easy to find. Many who would benefit from domg such 
a course have, by this time, financial and domestic responsibilities. They 
simply cannot afford to take 18 months or so off work to study. This is 
ee oe eee or ee eee, Oren eee ee ee 


(4) E E E sibs a ec T TA TET 
be treated with caution: they may be making a last desperate attempt to 
boost a flagging career. 


It looked as though a new programme had to be devised for the development 
of managers within IDV (UK). 


The Commitment of Top Management 

One of the key requirements of a good management development programme is 
that it must be a top management responsibility. It is far too important a task 
to be left solely to the Personnel Department, whose role ought rather to be 
ensuring the correct implementation of the chosen training schemes. Decisions 
about the nature and extent of the programme must rest with senior management. 
The Chief Executive should be personally motivated by the management 
development programme, and the entire executive Board must share responsibility 
for the scheme, instead of allocating it to the Personnel Department and forgettmg 
about it. 

Thus the first task for James Espey in 1982 was to persuade both the Group 
Board of IDV Limited and the Board of IDV (UK) that an active management 
development policy would be highly beneficial to the company in both the short 
and the long term. 

One of the problems about convincing any Board of the value of management 
development programmes is that the costs are all too obvious (substantial course 
fees, not to mention the cost of managers’ time and the disruption of their 
departments), whereas the benefits are less easily quantifiable. But there are 
positive ways of presenting the advantages of a good management development 
policy. Consider the cost of replacing a dissatisfied manager who leaves the company 
in search of a more demanding and stimulating job. The cost is significant, both 
m terms of money and of dislocation in the company. A good management 
development scheme should be considered not as a drain on resources, but as 
an immense benefit in terms of lower staff turnover, better morale and better- 
directed people. 
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A number of the IDV (UK) Board were sceptical at first, but went along with 
the programme as a whim of the Chief Executive’s that was to be humoured. 
But when the Board saw the tremendous changes in the individuals involved as 


they acquired a new breadth of understanding, the programme came to have its 


unanimous and unequivocal support. 


Choosing a Course 

Having gained Board approval, the next step was to decide on an appropriate course. 
The atm was to develop m managers the abilities to analyse company problems 
over a wide range of areas, to tackle problems on the basis of limited information 
and to gain a new initiative and breadth of vision—in short, to train them to become 
better executives so that they could make a more effective and profitable 
contribution to the organisation. The obvious choice, therefore, was an MBA degree 
course. However, there were major drawbacks to sending managers away to study 
for up to 18 months: 


(1) Jobs could not easily be held open for that long: other people would have 
to be found to fill the gap, leaving the absentee manager without a job. 
(2) The likelihood of managers wanting to return to their previous jobs, or even 
organisations, after a prolonged absence was felt to be slim. The course 
was bound to change their attitudes and perspectives enormously. The 
company would therefore effectively be training managers for someone else. 
Only one course seemed to offer what IDV (UK) was seeking: the MBA programme 
devised and run by the International Management Centre from Buckmgham 
(IMCB). A number of factors were mvolved in the final choice: 
(1) The course was structured on a part-time basis, so no long-term leave of 
absence was necessary. 
(2) IMCB alone offered material that could be tailored to the specific needs 


of IDV (UK). No other organisation at that time was willing to come into - 


the company to produce an MBA programme together. The course was 
in fact a joint venture by IDV (UK) and IMCB, and was custom-built to 
the company’s needs. 

(3) The Chief Executive of IDV (UK) was attracted by the IMCB philosophy 
of bringing education into the business, in the realisation that conventional 
education was not delivering what the consumer required. 


Choosing the Students 
Clearly, the students had to be chosen carefully. About 60 managers applied to 
go on the course. IMCB vetted the applicants m terms of corrventional MBA criterta. 
The company then considered other factors, such as personality, practicality (.e. 
the impossibility of releasing two key people from the same area) and so on. Finally, 
13 managers were selected to take the action learnmg programme — and all 13 
eventually completed it. 

The Board considered carefully whether to put any obligations on the students 
in terms of commitment to the company, but eventually decided to make it a moral 
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rather than a contractual commitment. It was hoped that the development and Management by 


enrichment of these managers would increase their loyalty to IDV (UK) as the 
sponsor of the programme. And in the main, this is indeed how it worked out. 


The MBA Programme in Action 

The programme lasted 18 months on an official part-time basis. In reality it was 
full-time, as it was a living programme—the relationship between the students’ 
work and their studies was so close that each affected and altered the nature and 
perspective of the other. 

The programme was championed by James Espey as Chief Executive, and many 
of the IDV (UK) Board were involved with it. One director had special responsibility 
for co-ordinating the programme, along with one or two personnel officers. Sentor 
executives were encouraged to participate m the programme by grving lectures, 
which compelled them to think afresh and in a hard and analytical way about their 
own areas. 

In addition, a number of counterparts were appointed, i.e. people within the 
organisation who had particular knowledge of a subject were “‘twimned’’ with 
lecturers from IMCB. In this way, the programme was an excellent balance of 
theory and practice—the students were never given the chance to retreat to the 
Ivory towers of academe. 

The students met for formal teaching once a week, for about four hours every 
Monday evening. A member of IMCB staff gave a lecture or established the basis 
for a discussion group. In addition, there were a number of formalised away- 
weekends, directed and organised by IMCB. 

Each student also had to produce a dissertation. The subjects were chosen by 
the students themselves, m consultation with the IMCB Faculty and their 
counterparts on the IDV (UK) Board. The company set two criteria for the choice 
of subject: 

(D that it should satisfy their academic needs in making a significant contribution 

to their MBA studies, and 

(2) that it should make a significant contribution to the company. 


The subjects were all scrutinised by Espey to ensure that they would make a 
beneficial contribution, and changes were made as a result. 

Each student had an appropriate ‘‘sponsor’’ at IDV (UK) Board level. A 
clent/customer relationship was developed between student and sponsor, involving 
terms of reference, priorities and strategy discussions. The object of the 
dissertations was to produce actionable recommendations. 


Benefits to IDV (UK) 
Many benefits accrued to IDV (UK) as a result of its participation m the MBA 
scheme. 


(i) IDV (UK) effectively had 13 free consultants. All their project work was 
about the organisation. The dissertations in particular were in-depth studies 
on different aspects of company policy; they covered communications 
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strategy, the future of wine brands in the UK, own-label strategy, site 
selection in retail trading, wholesaling strategy, and so on—in fact, all the 
subjects that were of major strategic concern to the company. And as the 
aim was to produce actionable recommendations, IDV (UK) received some 
valuable ideas. 


(2) The effect of the MBA scheme on staff was wide ranging within IDV (UK). 


The students themselves broadened and increased their repertoire of 
alternative solutions which could be applied to general management 
problems, and enhanced their abihty to think laterally. This is particularly 
important for a company like IDV (UK) which has a history of a stable 
management team, and therefore a relatively small input of external ideas. 


Although only 13 followed the programme they had a catalytic effect on 
others m the company: 


— On their peers, who saw the students’ vision widening, leading them 
to become more challenging of top management. The students had 
ceased to see themselves in a straitjacket labelled ‘“‘Sales’’ or 
‘‘Marketing’”’, ‘‘Finance’’ or ‘‘Production’’, and had started to challenge 
both laterally and upwards. This rubbed off on their colleagues. 

— On top management, because they needed to be more alert and think 
through policy decisions more carefully in the presence of searching 
challenges from the MBA set. In 1985, IDV (UK) had a valuable sales 
think-tank on strategic issues which would not have occurred without 
the stimulus of the MBA programme. 

In general, morale was strengthened and confidence m the company 


increased as a result of the improved management relations, both upwards 
and laterally. 


(3) In gaining a more complete vision of the company as a whole, some of the 


students recognised for the first time where their real skills and interests 
might lie. For example, one very promising sales executive asked to be 
transferred to Distribution, where he is now running one of the biggest 
wine and spirits depots in the country. Thanks to the MBA programme, 
be was able to see an exciting career opportunity that would never otherwise 
have crossed his mind—and to act on it. 


(4) The MBAs were used as checks on the company’s business plan. They 


had complete copies of the draft business plan (often a document restricted 
to a handful of top executives) and challenged the Board on every item they 
had doubts about. It is all too easy for secrecy to be used as a weapon 
by an insecure or inadequate management to avert any challenge from 
subordinates. One or two members of the Board did indeed have qualms 
about the open style of management that allowed students access to almost 
all the company’s files, but they soon saw the palpable benefits of having 
more contributions to policy making. The only business that needed to be 
kept secret was possible takeovers or acquisitions—though this did not stop 
theoretical discussions on which company or brand should be acquired :f 
it were possible. 
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(5) A by-product of the MBA programme was the favourable feelings towards Management by 
the company engendered in the participants. Not only were they better Degrees 
educated as a result of their studies, but were also better disposed towards 
IDV (UK). Their own motivation was increased and this enhanced their 
contribution to the company as well as giving them more satisfying and 
stimulating jobs. 55 

(6) The substantial long-term benefits lay in the improved quality of management 
decisions which these managers would have been unable to make without 
the advantage of an action learning MBA training. This augurs well for IDV 
(UK)’s future, in that they have established an additional cadre of good 
general managers. 





Drawbacks to the Scheme? 

From the company’s point of view the programme was an unqualified success. 
As the first venture of its kind, it had inevitable teething troubles, but these were 
easily ironed out because there was such a strong commitment to 
succeed—commitment from the company, from IMCB and from the participants 
themselves. 

From the participants’ pomt of view, the programme put immense pressure 
on them as they struggled to balance their jobs and therr domestic lives with their 
studies. But balancing such pressures is the very stuff of any top executive's life, 
and the sooner they learnt to handle it the better they would be. The participants 
were all warned in advance of the demands the course would make on their time. 
Senior executives tried to make allowances in exceptional circumstances for the 
fact that a manager was effectively doing two jobs. Senior managers also observed 
the relations of the MBA group with their colleagues and subordinates. At first 
there was some rivalry and dissatisfaction which rapidly disappeared as it was 
repeatedly emphasised to the participants that they were not an élite cadre m 
the organisation and that other managers would be expected to do the programme 
in the future (which did mdeed happen). 


Adapting the Principles 

Clearly, it might not be possible to have an action learnmg MBA course tailor- 
made for one specific company: an organisation might be too small, and as the 
quality of the participants is a vital factor, there is inevitably a finite number of 
suitable candidates. The principles, however, remam the same: that for the right 
calibre of staff, such a programme is an invaluable long-term investment, and that 
a part-time programme linked as closely as possible to the company is the best 
method. Different benefits can, of course, be derived from a mixed regional group 
of ten to 12 MBA students from a number of different organisations — certainly 
this provides students with a broader knowledge of other companies and their 
cultures. It is even conceivable that executives from different parts of the world 
could, by distance-teachng methods, participate in these career-enhancing courses, 

with perhaps a two-week residential block of face-to-face tuition and discussions 
with their fellow students. In the modern age, the idea of global education within 
a multinational organisation should be seriously considered, so that all managers, 


Customer First wherever they bappen to work, have the opportunity to be developed and stretched, 
making them both more valuable to the company and more fulfilled in their work. 


Conclusion 

There are many tools of management development, for example diploma 
56 programmes, short courses on specific aspects of the business, YTS schemes, 

graduate intake programmes and so on. A company must have a total programme 

of management development covering many aspects—and from IDV (UK)’s 

experience, the action learning MBA scheme is a vital component. 

The action learning MBA programme at IDV (UK) taught its participants to think 
like chief executives—indeed, it is hoped that many of them will eventually become 
either chief executives or general managers. They gained a generalist attitude 
to their jobs rather than the parochial specialist attitude that is encouraged and 
reinforced by the divisional structure of most companies. 

In effect, the action learnmg MBA programme accelerated the participants’ 
abilities to become effective senior managers. In one way, it can be seen as giving, 
say, five years’ worth of experience in one year of combined work and studying. 
The programme broadened the perspectives of management, and in a more 
thorough and reliable fashion than the haphazard nature of work experience alone. 

IDV (UK) was delighted with the results of the programme. Its senior 
management hope that their experience will encourage other companies to make 
similar investments for the future. And the ultimate benefit accruing to IDV (UK) 
from the MBA programme? No less than the very success of the organisation 
itself, where decision making and problem solving are now the domain of 
experienced, imaginative and well tramed managers. 





Allied Irish Bank in Britain: _), Busmess 

Organisational and Business tough Action 

Development through Action 
Learning 


David Seekings International Management Centres, UK talks to 
Brian Wilson, Allied Irish Bank 


The International Management Centre from Buckingham (MCB) has been working 
with the Allied Irish Bank (AJB) in Britain for the past three years in a unique 
organisational and business development project which has fundamentally altered 
the bank’s approach to its British market. Although the project is not yet complete, 
the bank is already benefiting from an upsurge in business activity and is expanding 
rapidly in Britain. What is more, the parent in Dublin is adapting the process for 
its use in Ireland. 

In this article, David Seekings who, along with Professor Gordon Wills and Wiliam 
Giles, was involved throughout the programme, interviews Brian Wilson, General 
Manager, Alied Irish Bank, Britam, to find out what the bank felt about the 
programme, ‘‘warts and all’. . 

Seekings: Brian, the Bank has invested heavily in terms of time and money in 
what some of your colleagues still call ‘‘the IMCB programme’’. What was the 
rationale behind the project — and why did you opt to work with IMCB? 

Wilson: To answer this question, I have to go back a few years. In the early 
1980s, we in AIB Britain were faced with a situation of being a successful, if 
somewhat traditional, bank in a rapidly changing competitive environment. We 
recognised that we had to move radically if a profitable core business was not 
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- to be undermined. 


At the same time, we also recognised that the changes taking place in our 
marketplace offered opportunities for us too — if only we could be quick enough 
on our feet. 

The bank decided that what was needed to respond effectively to changes around 
us was a fundamental re-appraisal of our business, of the roles and skills of our 
people and their attitudes. In other words, we decided to use management 
development, on a large scale throughout the organisation, as the main weapon 
with which to address the challenge which our changing competitive environment 
posed. I was appointed Group General Manager around that time and given the 
task of spearheading this new approach. Perhaps it would be helpful if I put Allied 
Irish Bank in context by telling you more about us. 

Alhed Irish Bank has a balance sheet size of $13 milion, putting it on current 
standing at 195th in world rankings. We are Ireland's largest bank with an 
approximate market share in Ireland of 40 per cent of the banking sector. Our 
present size would put us 42nd in the European banking marketplace. We have 
been growing reasonably rapidly in recent years, both in terms of balance sheet 
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in the First National Bank of Maryland, which is based in Baltimore. Our stake 
in that bank is due to go to above 51 per cent towards the end of 1987 and if we 
consolidate our interest in Maryland that will move us in the banking league tables 
to approximately 150th. 

The acquisition in Maryland has been a considerable success story for the bank, 
as has been our growth in the British marketplace. However, we have also made 
another unfortunate acquisition of an Irish insurance company which turned out 
very badly for us and was subsequently re-acquired by the state. I mention this 
Just so that you can appreciate these are warts and all answers! 

Allied Irish Bank made IR£102 million in 1986/87. It is a constituent of three 
banks which originally came together 21 years ago. One of our constituent banks, 
Provincial Bank of Ireland, which was founded in 1824, was, as we are not slow 
to point out, one of the pioneers of branch banking in the British Isles. 

However, we really only commenced our expansion in the British marketplace 
in the 1970s. From small begmnings there we have grown a business to a point 
now which has a network of 65 branches (36 m branch banking), employs 
approximately 1,200 people in Britain in four different business units, has a balance 
sheet of approximately £2 bilion and contributes approximately 25 per cent of 
the group’s profitability. Our business has grown rapidly in recent years and in 
the last four to five years we have had a compound growth rate and profitability 
in excess of 20 to 25 per cent. 

Our business in Britam was, naturally, focused on the Insh community in Britain, 
but we have long since grown in the wider market and now possibly 75 per cent 
of our business comes from the local community, though, naturally, we continue 
to recognise the importance of our ethnic connections and work hard on that side 
of our business. 

Seekings: What problems faced you before you embarked on the project? 

Wilson: I suppose we should start with the market environment. The last five 
years in Britain have seen a rapidly changing financial services marketplace. I use 
the word financial services advisedly. What we bankers traditionally thought of 
as the banking marketplace has now become a financial services arena with a whole 
variety of new players and a greatly increased level of competition. The new players 
included new entrants, such as insurance companies, brokers, foreign banks like 
city banks going ‘‘downstream’’ as, for example, in the case of Citibank Savings. 

Competition was also increased by a series of regulatory changes, including the 
Consumer Credit Act, the Building Societies Act, which for the first time allowed 
building societies to provide unsecured personal advances to the consumer 
marketplace, and the Financial Services Bill which is going to change the way 
all of us do business. It all adds up to a picture of the decline of traditional barriers 
with an mcreasing free-for-all m the fmancial markets. 

One particularty sobermg fmancial statistic which perhaps best sums it up for 
us bankers is the fact that over the past three years demand depostts in branches 
of UK clearers have been declmmg by the rate of approximately six to seven per 
cent per annum — at the expense of non-banks, e.g. building societies. 
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Seekings: I see the problem. How was AIB measuring up against this background? 

Wilson: We had rather a mixed bag. We had very successfully built our busmess 
up during the 1970s to a point where, as I described to you earlier, we had over 
30 branches throughout Britain and a reasonable customer base. However, we 
were faced with a number of worrying limitations. We had a limited product base, 
for example, no high interest current accounts or automatic teller machines (ATMs) 
and our traditional products, particularly in the resource gathering deposit area, 
had seen a tail-off in growth and in some areas were indeed eroding. l 

We also had four rapidly growing and vigorous business units which were starting 
to step on one another’s toes. The argument was put forward that it was a huge 
market and that there should be room for everyone. In reality, we found that a 
lot of our business was clustered together, both in geographic and customer terms, 
and there was a real danger of our starting to compete with ourselves. In our 
discussions with our staff, it was clear that they had a very sheltered and cosy 
view of our business environment. They were not sufficiently aware of the changes 
going on around them. 

Their view of their customers was somewhat traditional too. We had been through 
a period of ‘‘prospecting’’ in the 1970s when we gathered a number of new 
customers. It was now as if we saw ourselves as harvesting the fruits of that effort. 
Customers now ‘‘came to us’’, and if they did not ask for something, it meant 
that they did not need it — at least in the minds of some of our managers. This 
most specifically manifested itself in the absence of sufficient hard selling, especially 
cold calling by our management teams. 

Seekings: Faced with those concerns, what objectives did you set in designing 
your management development programme? 

Wilson: It all had to start in the marketplace. We had to develop a real customer 
focus in the minds of our managers and staff and to enhance their selling skills. 
This had to be our first priority. And not just an aspiration. We needed an 
understanding of what ““putting the customer first” really means m terms of attitude 
to work, to staff organisation. In this respect, we needed to improve the technical 
skills of our staff in terms of selling, negotiation, appreciation of buymg needs 
and so on. 

In a large marketplace like Britain we needed a series of detailed business plans 
and marketing strategies to address the different geographic marketplaces in which 
we were operating. We decided on nine geographic plans, not, I would emphasise, 
financial budgets, to be put together on a highly participative basis by the people 
who would ultimately be responsible for their implementation: the managers m 
the branches. 

We were trymg to put planning back where it belongs: with those at the coalface 
who would ultimately be responsible for implementation. This meant, in fact, 
introducing a ‘‘bottom-up’’ planning process to complement the conventional 
planning procedures of the bank. 

Finally, it was crucial for us to develop a usified approach to our business in 
Britain. This was to enable us to maximise the scarce resources which we had 
at our disposal both in terms of support systems and skilled staff, to motivate 
our people to maximise business opportunities and to develop the team approach 
which we felt was so vital to our growth in the market. 
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Seekings: You decided to work with IMCB to develop the programme. Why: did 
you choose what was, at that time, a very new, mdependent business school? 

Wilson: We knew we did not want a conventional teaching programme, nor were 
we mterested in working with consultants who żid us what to do. We were attracted 
by IMCB’s philosphy of action learning which, in its simplest form can be said 
to be learning by doting rather than being told how to do it. IMCB seemed to fit 
the bill: they were prepared to work with us to come up with a custom-made 
action learnmg programme. There was never any question of our being ‘‘sold’’ 
an adaptation of an off-the-shelf product. 

Seekings: How did you go about the programme? 

Wilson: Well, there were a number of stages and, indeed, setbacks which I 
would like to describe briefly, with the full benefit of hindsight, and recognising 
that this approach was particular to our circumstances in Britain and is not 
necessarily relevant to every other company embarking on such a programme. 

We held, initially, a series of meetings with all our managers in the group in 
Britain, taking an afternoon for each meeting with a maximum of ten to 12 managers 
on each occasion, together with their line boss. At this meetmg we requested 
the managers to prepare in advance a brief five-minute contribution outlining three 
areas where, in their opinion, the organisation could improve. 

The reason for this approach was to ensure that the meetings were participatory 
in character and did not have a one-way flow about them. We used the traditional 
technique of having discussion groups to focus on the issues raised which we 
grouped under a series of headings. The meetings were held with a fair degree 
of publicity around our system and were valuable in a number of respects. 

We were able to use the content from the meetings as a basic piece of mput 
to the design of our management development programme. And we were also 
able to get a valuable insight into the degree of awareness of the need for change 
in our system. In fact, what we encountered was an amount of complacency and 
a low level of awareness of threats which seriously concerned us. 

All managers were then divided into a series of teams and sent on a two-week 
start-up programme, split into parts and run by IMCB. The first week concentrated 
heavily on the development of new marketing skills, understanding the fundamental 
role of the customer, touching on such issues as product, price, promotion, plans, 
buying needs, decision making units, and the hke. It also focused on issues of 
leadership and teamwork, using as a model the ‘‘Margerison/McCann’’ 
management wheel. 

In the second week, we introduced the concept of detailed business planning 
to each team and helped them design a framework agamst which they would 
segment their local marketplaces. We encouraged them to elect a leader from 
within their teams and we appointed a line superior to work as a mentor to each 
group. At this point, we set a ‘‘profit gap’’ for each team. Having taken an average 
of performance over the previous three years, we then set a target or goal ten 
or 15 per cent greater than previously achieved. The purpose of this, as we 
explained to the teams, was to make the whole effort of planning worthwhile to 
set a high objective to shoot for. 
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Seekings: Were these demanding targets important to the process? 

Wilson: Fundamental. We had to break the mould and force the teams to think 
of new ways of reaching their targets — it could not just be a “‘let us squeeze 
more out of the existing lemon’’ exercise. The targets were received, not 
surprisingly, with a degree of reluctance by most of the participants, as you might 
imagine; but we did stress to them that they would be free to come back if they 
felt that the target was unattamable, and to set different goals for us. 

With the support of the external facilitators (MCB), each team was required 
to do detailed research of the business potential m their own area, segmenting 
the market and focusing on the attractive segments. You will readily see that what 
we were, in fact, introducing was an action learning programme in its most practical 
form. 

Time does not permit me to give you a detailed description of the process; 
suffice it to say that having segmented their markets and undertaken the requisite 
research, we then mtroduced a requirement to each group to prioritise between 
the segments. Td do this they, had to spend a lot of time analysing the bank, 
its products, and, indeed, our competitors — from the customers’ standpoint. 
It was something all of us found both difficult and illuminating. Having completed 
their analysis, we required each group to choose not more than three priority 
segments on which to focus. This caused quite a trauma for each group and it 
forced them to ask very hard and relevant questions about their business. It is 
very easy to design a plan which, in effect, focuses with equal force on all business 
opportunities around, and, of course, often results m nothing being done at all 
in relation to the plan. By mtroducing priorities like these, we made our managers 
think very carefully about their business and the profitability and potential of the 
customers in it. 

Seekings: How did the programme develop in practice? 


Wilson: Well, it was not without pain and difficulty. From the outset, it was- 


quite a challenge, to keep the enthusiasm up for such a task among a group of 
people who were not used to the nature of the task involved and the hard work 
and research which it involved. 

This required a tangible demonstration of commitment and belief on the part 
of senior managers, the other general managers and myself. We had to put ourselves 
around our system extensively. Of course, we had lots of setbacks. These mcluded 
an industrial relations dispute m the middle of the programme which forced the 
whole programme to be set back for a period of six months and involved a re- 
start-up. The dispute created a lot of cynicism in our system, particularly from 
managers who were from different business cultural backgrounds. 

Seekings: I know you are diffident about your own role. From my point of view 
I would say that your obvious, visible and whole-hearted commitment was 
fundamental to the success of the project. Without your drive and energy, the 

programme would have fallen down at the first hurdle. You also talk about the 
| “‘mid-lfe crisis’, What do you mean by this? 

Wilson: By half-way through the process when people were right at the heart 
of the analysis and segmentation, many of the teams felt they were getting nowhere 
as they could not see a clearly defined finish line. This was action learning at 
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of senior management support and reassurance so that people kept with the 
programme. 

Equally important was the need to drive the process on to a firm conclusion 
and we approached this in a very formal way. We required each team to produce 
a reasonably ‘“‘glossy’’ planning document, and informed them several weeks in 
advance of a deadline date and a meeting at which the general managers of the 
Bank in Britain would attend with the team and at which they would be required 
to make a formal presentation on their plan. We deliberately arranged this meeting 
in their own geographic location rather than head office and made a pomt of stressing 
its formality and importance. 

This may seem a small issue, but quite often managers in line functions are 
not used to making presentations or to all the work that goes into slide preparation, 
etc, and the sheer psychological pressures and impact of preparmg those 
presentations and practising for them in itself helped to drive home the importance 
of the plan and the processes involved. 

Incidentally, as you well know, we also used the technique of providing each 
team with an external facilitator to help them with their presentations. You were 
able to pomt out to the teams many areas in which their presentation might appear 
negative or unduly critical and to get the message across to them about the need 
for positiveness, commitment and ownership of what they were presenting and 


proposing. 

Our external IMCB facilitator was important in other ways: he was able to make 
critical comments against the objective background of the plan which he would 
not have been able to get away with m another environment. He was able to pick 
up on negattve or critically focused presentations and persuade the managers to 
take a positive ownership and selling role towards what they were presenting. 

Seekings: Was the process entirely ‘‘bottom-up’’? 

Wilson: No, simultaneous to the area team process, we had to start the 
development of formal ‘‘top-down’’ plans from the heads of the busmess functions 
in Britain, hopefully designed to meet with and synchronise the “‘bottom-up’’ plans 
coming from our branch system 

Seekings: | understand you feel that ‘ ‘ownership’ of the plans was an important 
issue? 

Wilson: Absolutely. Too often plans are prepared by people who do not have 
to live with the results and follow-on consequence of their recommendations. Our 
‘‘bottom-up’’, ‘“top-down’’ planning process was designed to confront this difficulty 
and to give direct ownership and participation to the implementers of the bank’s 
new strategies. 

Seekings: How did you respond to the area team presentations? 

Wilson: This was an essential part of the process. In many organisations, and 
certainly in AIB, plans or reports are prepared with great care and attention to ` 
detail, received by senior management and then sometimes finish up in bottom ` 
drawers or with, at best, a tardy response. In this instance, we had set the deadline 
that general management and myself were required to receive the document a 
week in advance, and I made sure they had read and studied each document 


carefully — a difficult enough task in itself, I can assure you. We then travelled 
to, and received the formal presentation from, the managers and had a two-hour 
question and answer session on each plan afterwards. We deliberately attempted, 
at these sessions, to be fairly forceful and penetrating in our questions so that 
each team felt they had been through a full process of critical appraisal and analysis. 
Following on the meetings, we ensured we wrote back formally to each team within 
three weeks with a full detailed written response to their plans. 

Seekings: You mentioned your ‘‘top-down’’ process; how did you dovetail this 
with the “‘bottom up’’ plans? 

Wilson: This was a demanding task. We had to put together all the various 
components which had been built over the proceeding months into a formal group 
plan for our business unit in Britam. This mvolved amalgamating the mputs from 
the individual branch manager plans from the nine geographic areas and making 
gure there was a good fit between these ‘‘bottom-up’’ and ‘‘top-down’’ plans, 
as we described them, of the head of the various business units of the corporate, 
retail banking, small business, etc. Needless to say, in an exercise of this complexity, 
a perfect fit was not possible, but there was a reasonably strong degree of 
synchronisation and correlation between the group plans and those of the individual 
units. Indeed, in the months preceding the finalisation of the individual plans, we 
had been attempting to anticipate the requirements and needs that were emerging 
from our system so that m our group plan we were being seen, and were ourselves 
able, to respond to the needs of our system and to the business direction in which 
were going. 

Seekings: So far, you have only described how managers were involved in the 
programme. What about the rest of the staff? 

Wilson: This was clearly important — we did not want staff to think that we 
were doing somethmg secret behind closed doors. We therefore developed an 
additional series of marketing effectiveness programmes. First of all a customer 
service programme with all the staff in our individual branches, involving them m 
the process, getting them to understand the issues behind the programme and 
to design specific tasks and selling programmes for each individual member of staff. 

Incidentally, something which might be commonplace to retailers — but is not 
normal in banking — we now have weekly “‘in-store’’ trammg for all our branch 
staff. We also designed a cross-selling programme, the objective of which was to 
ensure that we obtamed maximum added value from each existing or potential 
customer relationship of AIB’s business units. 

In many ways, these were one of the richest parts of the whole programme, 
as we found, the further we went down the organisation, the greater was the 
responsiveness to the management development programmes and the opportunity 
to participate in influencing the direction of the business which these involved. 
More junior managers we found had less cynicism and more idealism and 


_ enthusiasm than some of their more seasoned colleagues. It certainly gave us 


all great hope for the future. 

Seekings: What did you achieve out of all of this? 

Wilson: There are three types of gains I would like to focus on. The overall 
gains, as we saw them, some specific gains and some which, without any great 
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Customer First originality, I describe as ‘‘other’’ or those particularly related to some benefits 
that we did not expect to be derived from the programme. 

The most important overall benefit from our programme has perhaps been a 
focused business direction for our businesses in Britain. This may sound somewhat 
trite, but it is terribly important in our experience. We now know what it is we 
want to do in the market. We have shared ownership, throughout our managers, 

64 for the direction m which we are trying to take the busmess. 

We have also managed to define and agree with our managers the priorities 
on which we should be focusing in the marketplace, and, m the process, we have 
achieved some important breakthroughs for we bankers like, for example, the idea 
of shedding unprofitable customers or focusing on those with greater potential. 
We now have our whole series of agreed strategies and tactics with which to address 
the priority marketplaces and a geographically based set of detailed plans with 
which to implement these. 

A crucial gam for us has been the group-wide ownership which we have achieved 
of our plans and business direction. As you will have gathered, the process has 
been heavily participative, and this has resulted in a very widely held understanding 
and association with what we are trying to achieve. 

There are also a number of useful, specific and positrve outcomes. Perhaps 
the most important among these, certainly for us as a bank, was the enhanced 
customer awareness which the programme achieved for us. The selling skills of 
our managers and staff were significantly improved. In particular, the more sharp- 
edged skills such as closmg deals, negotiating constructively and identifying key 
decision takers in businesses, to name just a few. 

Another significant gain was the increase in personal self-confidence on the part 

, of our managerial staff. The work they had undertaken obviously gave them an | 
enhanced awareness and knowledge of their local marketplace which is vital in 
attacking their business, but that increased knowledge, and the conclusions which 
they have drawn from it, has also significiantly enhanced their own self-belief and 
willingness to take new mntitiatives. 

We got a cross-selling programme into place for the first time which showed © 
actual tangible business results. There has been an mcreasing knowledge and 
consequent improved relations between the managers m our different business 
units. There was a recognition of complementary skills and of the potential of 
oe more closely together, particularly among those focusing on similar 


a Seeking’: How did the teams respond to the initial targets? 

Wilson: Well, perhaps the most obvious thing is that the business has gamed 
a series of tough specific busmess goals which have now been set with the 
full ownership of management and staff because they are in effect thar 
targets. The profit gap, to which I referred earlier, has indeed been closed, 
and in many instances teams came up with target objectives higher than the 
ones we had set them. In only one mstance did a team come in with lower 
goals and we were prepared to accept these readily because it was m a 
tough geographic area. There is, we believe, a high motivation among mdrviduals 
to achieve the targets set, and this is reinforced by the team building processes 
which we have successfully got under way. 


Seekings: You mentioned some unexpected benefits. What were these? 
` Wilson: There were several additional bonuses. The first was a considerably 
enhanced product demand from among our management and staff. This may sound 
strange to those who are not from the banking mdustry, but,’in previous times, 
we in banking had a very simplistic view of the world as just lenders of money 
and did not appreciate the need to package this more effectively or to recognise 
that the private individual does not necessarily want or see a loan as an attractive 
product in itself. 

With a relatively tight core of support systems and given the highly participative 
way in which we went about the programme, this put considerable pressures on 
our system and forced the managers away from their offices for considerable 
periods. In turn, this required substantially increased levels of delegation in the 
system. The response of the more junior members of staff was very positive and 
the managerial capabilities of our managers were definitely enhanced. 

A further gain for us was at least a temporary lowering of the barriers of suspicion 
between head office and support functions in our branch system. The work that 
our branch teams had to put into the design of their plans and, indeed, their 
presentations, gave them a much enhanced awareness of the complexities of change 
and the work that goes into such areas and, albeit temporily perhaps, a more 
sympathetic attitude to their colleagues working in the support functions and at 
the centre. 

Seekings: All this presents a very rosy picture. I cannot believe you did not 
experience problems along the way. 

Wilson: We not only experienced problems, we also made mistakes along the 
way. First, we were very under-resourced. In Britain we had a very small Head 
Office function with most of our management team focused in the Hne, as mdeed, 
it should be. Consequently, when we got into this major development programme 
and the planning processes attendant to it, we put very great pressure on our 
systems and on our people. Inevitably some areas had to give, and at times there 
were some costs to be borne in terms of lost business opportunity or productivity. 

A further difficulty for us, and this is a problem endemic m the banking industry, 
was the relatively limited quality of our Management Information Systems. Banking 
traditionally is a very transaction-focused business and it has not, in the past, 
met the need to focus on the sort of management information which would be 
commonplace m other industries. 

At one level this was a significant problem for us, but in another it resulted 
m some very creative work and solutions going on within our system, and has 
made us focus more aggressively, and actively, on this area to some considerable 
effect, and we hope to see some significant gains in the future. 

An on-going problem for us was the pressures which the programme created 
in the day-to-day operations of our business. The programme was often used as 
a somewhat lame excuse to explain poor performance in other areas. The only 
acceptable response we found to this was, of course, to reject it totally as a reason 
and to stress to managers that what they. were involved in was considered part 
of their day-to-day job. 
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Clearly, many of our managers found it difficult to reconcile short-term needs 
with long-term objectives. This was a considerable difficulty for those who had 
not been exposed to anything other than the usual annual budgetary processes 
in the past. Because of the different business units involved in our structure, we 
had to evolve the concept of a mentor, who was a senior executive for one of 
the business units, responsible for each team. He did not have a line role m relation 
to the team, and the design and implementation of this position was difficult and 
never fully resolved to our satisfaction. Those were some of the problems we 
encountered. Let us look more specifically now at some of the mistakes we made 
in the introduction and implementation of the programme. 

Passive leadership. — For me, perhaps the most serious error I made in the 
introduction of this programme was to tolerate passive or uninvolved leadership 
from a number of key executives in the system. We discussed the programme 
extensively and came to a decision to mtroduce it. From that point on, I should 
have ensured that every member of the team took active ownership and 
participation. I paid a heavier price afterwards for those people from whom | 
tolerated indifference or veiled antagonism to the introduction of this approach. 

Lack of senior management ownershtp. — A second crucial error was to allow 
a number of senior executives in crucial support functions not to have an on-going 
role in the programme. All senior executives in the bank were brought through 
the initial traming phase, but many were not given on-gomg roles afterwards. They 
subsequently became what we described as the ‘“watchers on the shore’’, quick 
to criticise the work of their colleagues and their absence from the office; because 
they had no ownership m the programme, they had no reason to wish to see it 
succeed and, that they indeed found when they had subordinates who were involved 
away from the office, it became a positive irritant to them. 

Limited commumcaton. — Because of this madequate communication, there 
was a lot of suspicion and resistance on the part of junior members of staff which 
had to be overcome when the process finally did impinge upon them. 

A third error we made was in the level of communication to staff in the 
organisation as a whole. We foolishly presumed that our briefing system with our 
managers would ensure that the staff were informed as to where their managers 
had disappeared. This was a naive assumption on our part. In retrospect, we should 
have had a much more fully developed programme of communication. I should 
also have spent some more time liaising with my senior colleagues in AIB in Dubin 
who were initially mystified and subsequently frustrated by the pressures which 
the work was imposing on our staff. 

Too many changes. — We also accommodated too many requests for changes 
or modification in programme design. At various stages, we found some people 
looking for recreation facilities, others for more pre-course material and a 
subsequent group for less pre-course material. Some required changes in the hotel, 
some were happy with the hotel. The basic message I would draw from all this 
is, once you have got a format and a basic location, unless some serious issues 
arise, stick to your game plan and do not allow yourself to be diverted from it. 

Too long a ‘time out”. — We permitted too long a gap to occur after the 
completion of the various plans before we got into the implementation phase. I 
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perhaps, in retrospect, was too tolerant in my assumption that people needed 
a break from the ngours of this more formal approach to our business. Once you 
allow people to get off the treadmill at all in a process like that, they quickly assume 
that it has just been a phase which they can put behind them and return to their 
old ways. I mentioned earlier how important it was to respond formally to our 
plans. Whenever we deviated from this, we found that we got a disproportionate 
negative response from staff. 

Little short-term delivery — Another mistake we made was not giving sufficient 
tangible evidence to the system of the new approach we had undertaken. This 
was particularly noticeable to junior staff. If we had delivered m the short term 
a number of, for example, say, new products, or evidences of the “wind of change”, 
we might have obtamed more credibility at an earlier stage in the programme. 

Seekings: That was a frank description of the problems you encountered during 
the programme. It is a well known axiom that 80 per cent of business plans are 
never implemented. How are you overcoming this? 

Wilson: Perhaps the most crucial decision we have taken in regard to our plans 
is to make every aspect of them specifically accountable with clear responsibility 
residing with individuals throughout our organisation. In this respect we are clearly 
moving the whole process firmly into the line of our organisation in a heavily 
participative way. The advisers and facthtators from IMCB who worked with us 
in the design and introductory phases have been moved back to the wings or 
eliminated completely and the system now clearly understands, through a series 
of specific goals, targets and reviews processes, exactly what must be achieved. 

We also undertook a very wide-ranging capability assessment of the goals and 
targets we set ourselves m our plan. It was a very sobering exercise and it has 
set m tram a number of remedial actions. I would certainly commend it to everyone 
designing or developing any new strategies in their business. 

In developing our plans, we have also continued to narrow the focus of our direct 
attack. I mentioned eartier the three priority segments that we concentrated on. 
We have, since then, sharpened our approach even more, and, in the year ahead, 
have set ourselves limited but highly spectfic goals m regard to specific target 
business segments. 

Finally, it is absolutely vital, in designing a plan like this, to ensure that the 
financial plans of the organisation in the budgetary processes are linked in clearly 
to the longer-term strategic plans. This has been a crucial and important element 
m ensuring effective implementation. 

Seekings: In realty, you have been using marketing development as a means 
of organisational and individual development throughout the bank. How do you 
feel your bank and the people in it have developed as a consequence of the 
programme? 

Wilson: One significant change m the bank has been the increased two-way flows 
of information up and down our system. Most feedback from below in an organisation 
is negative: “ʻI cannot do this because I am too busy, short of resources” and 
so on. Through the ‘bottom-up’ “‘top-down’’ system and the consequent 
interaction of this, we have been able to obtain a lot of positive feedback, on our 
business, on the needs of our customers out m the marketplace, and on how we 
can overcome our problems. 
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Customer First The result of all this has been an increased level of business awareness in the 
bank in terms of the business direction we are taking and the priorities we must 
focus on. Our managers and staff are much less naive than they were, both in 
terms of their own customers and, mdeed, the competition. 

We have also been able to enchance significantly the level of teamwork throughout 

68 our system and to improve the understanding of how teams function effectively. 
The follow-on from what has been a gradual breakdown m barriers of suspicion 

between different members of our organisation is that they have begun to focus 

on the important priority of (the common enemy!) the customer. 

In organisational terms, one of the more significant benefits has been the 
increased involvement of our staff in business activity. Traditionally, banking has 
been a transaction and admmistration-centred activity. We believe that our staff 
are now more involved in the more important areas of business in planning and 
in doing. Individuals have benefited too: their jobs have been enriched by their 
being involved in growing the business. We all work together more effectively, 
and our communication, selling and negotiation skills have been positively enhanced. 

Finally, I believe we have managed to re-motivate a number of our managerial 
staff, who had perhaps become complacent or switched off over a period of years, 
through the participative process involved, and that participation carries much more 
ownership for the direction m which we are trymg to bring busmess. 

However, the ultimate test must be — what does all this mean to our customer 
and to our long-term profitability? We are in the process of asking our customers 
some searching questions about AIB and its service. Our long-term profitability? . 
Well I remain optimistic. 

Seekings: Thank you. 

Tailpiece 

The AIB business development programme is extenstve, far reaching and on-going. 

It is not a short, one-off exercise — the bank is engaged in a rolling five-year 

plan. The early benefits are already showing through. AIB in Britain is making 

record profits and, while Brian Wilson stresses there is still much to be done, 
he can be well satisfied with progress to date. 

One might be tempted to ask whether he could quantify the cost benefit of 
the programme. The response would probably be a smile and words to the effect 
that he does not know where the bank would have been had it not embarked on 
the programme, but that tt would certainly not be where it is today! 
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Introduction 

Article after article has appealed for marketing to take its rightful place within 
banks: namely, front and centre. Authors before ourselves have shown the need 
for a more aggressive, affirmative marketing stance. The historical reasons have 
been well chronicled. 

It is not our intention here to expand on this theme by offering new evidence 
to support the view that banking’s comfortable, secure days are over. One assumes 
every reader of this journal is only too aware that this is true, and that something 
needs to be done. It is the intention in this article to show how the need is being 
met, to answer the appeals by describing what we have done to help banks radically 
change their orientation. 

In doing so, we are following on the work of a colleague, John Cheese[1], who 
showed how the remote posture conventionally assumed by banks was challenged 
and ultimately upset. He alluded to a certam bank’s decision to overturn convention 
by becoming more marketing conscious, and stated that the deciston led to a umique 
sales training programme. It is our mtention here to describe that programme 
in detail, and examine its obstacles, results and benefits. 


Asking the Question 

The National Westminster Bank (NatWest) was not the only one of Britain’s ‘‘Big 
Four’’ banks to realise by the end of the 1970s that the safe foundation on which 
banks had built their business was crumbling. Looking back, NatWest remembers 
its concern and admits its narveté. It knew there was a problem, but had almost 
no idea of how to deal with it. That admission was probably the most crucial act 
the bank could make. It is an admission which many organisations fail to make, 
and is so much of the reason why they remam static, or even decline. 

The question must be asked. It is essential to the development of any person 
or organisation. Revans/2| knew this in the 1940s and went on to develop Action 
Learning as the tool for asking intelligent questions and honestly searching for 
innovative answers. What am I (or my firm) really trying to do, first and last? What 
is stopping me (or my firm) from doing it? What can I (or my firm) contrive to 
do about it? 

Managers at NatWest had the courage to admit their perplexity m the face of 
alarming competition. They knew something had to be done, but did not know 
how to do it. At least they asked the question. 
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Thet next act was to look outside themselves for the answer. This, too, showed 
foresight. Banking is an incestuous business: most senior executives began in 
the bank (usually the same one) and rose up the management ladder, elevating 
themselves by climbing on the shoulders of the person beneath them. The horizon 
broadened, certamly, but the orientation remained the same. 

Like most organisations of its size, NatWest has its own training department 
and effectively implements its own training programmes. The attitude was, and 
still very much is, that bankers know best about banking. This attitude caused 
a resistance which became one of the major obstacles to be removed later on. 
Nevertheless, NatWest realised that outside forces were becoming so threatening 
that it would have to look beyond itself to combat them: deregulation, automation, 
foreign competition, popularity of non-banking financial mstitutions—these and 
other marketplace factors drove the bank beyond its own city-cloistered walls. 

A prime catalyst for the revolution which followed was a course run at the bank’s 
own training centre, Heythrop Park, by Charles Margerison. ‘“The Role of the 
Manager” had such a good reception that the bank approached Margerison and 
Wills, of IMCB, the International Management Centre from Buckingham. 

What should they do? NatWest knew it needed to improve its marketing activity, 
but where and how? Before the question could be answered, the bank’s training 
needs had to be fully assessed. This involved lengthy, detailed discussions with 
area directors and marketing managers m particular, probing mto the bank’s culture, 
its own ways of doing things, and identifying weaknesses. Objectives were then 
created and a full, bank-wide programme designed. 


Changing a Culture 

What did the bank want? Most importantly, for it is its business to ask, what would 
it get for tts money? The answer was not ‘‘a training programme’’. Training was 
ancillary to IMCB's involvement. The bank needed and, more to tts credit, wanted 
to change its culture. That is what we were asked to do—not to run programmes 
at Heythrop, not to produce first-class training materials, not to bring in top-notch 
tutors. We did all those things and more, but they were not our objectives. Those 
were the tools which helped us implement the real objective, helped the bank 
face the real challenge: changing its culture. 

If the bank wanted to remain a marketplace leader, it had to acquire two essential 
qualities of leadership: knowledge and control. It needed to know about its market 
and know how to serve it. It also needed to change its orientation, to look forward 
and thereby exert more control over both its present and future. 

Change is a complex process. It is also a fact of a healthy organisation’s hie. 
Banking, on the other hand, was an industry in danger of decay. Declining 
organisations can often attribute their problems to the marketplace, and unfriendly 
forces therein were indeed threatening the banks. But internal decline can also 
threaten an organisation. Greiner[3] described such internal decline by identifying 
three main signs of decay: the organisation is more orientated to the past than 
to the future; it recognises ‘‘the obligation of ritual” more than the challenges 
of current problems; allegiance is frequently owed more to departmental goals 
than corporate objectives. 


aN 


Several approaches can be used to change an organisation. Greimer’s research 
showed that the most successful way was to adopt a shared approach, where group 
decision making and problem solving were the key features. His studies further 
showed that the most successful change patterns were those which spread 
throughout the organisation, including and affecting as many people as possible. 
This ultimately produces attitudinal change, which is necessary for any substantial 
and long-lasting change m any organisation. 

His criteria were very much ours. The patterns he observed in organisations 
which had successfully managed change match the methods used in action learning, 
and became the methods adopted by IMCB. It usually mvolves the mtroduction 
of an outside force, m this case, us. The ‘‘change agent’’ provides ideas and 
suggestions for change within the organisation. These are then tried out on a 
small scale, with change spreading through continuous application until it is gradually 
absorbed. 

Creating and running a programme to effect this change had its own special 
problems and challenges, but none was as dynamic or as essential as that of selling 
the central objective. Just as the structure of this article delegates any description 


of the programme to a secondary position, so did the structure of our approach. | 


Everything else became bricks and mortar. 

This was not an easy approach to sell. Banking is a structured, hierarchical 
mdustry. Participants on our programme were not happy about bemg called 
salesmen. Yet, adopting a selling stance was one of the mam changes which had 
to occur in the bank. The days of the bank manager resting behind his desk to 
greet hordes of patient petitioners are finished. It was our mtention to remove 
the bank manager from behind his desk, to open the door for the customer. Before 
designing any programme, we had to convince senior managers that the approach 
was essential. Fortunately, key individuals were quick to perceive the issue. The 
first hurdle had been overcome. The men at the top agreed that nothing short 
of radical change was necessary. 


Why a Business School? 
As we noted earlier, and were to hear incessantly, bankers know best about banking. 
They are not accustomed to gomg outside their speciality for advice about their 
work. Quite rightly, they emphatically believe that the intricacies of finance are 
best left to the professionals. 

It was not our intention, however qualified our tutors might be, to teach finance. 
It was our intention to show that money was just another product to be marketed 
and sold. Bank managers are managers and salesmen; however refined their 

expertise may be, they must understand and serve their customers as 
conscientiously as any retailer, if not more. 

The principles of marketing and selling are not unique to any industry. NatWest 
managers are now as quick to do a SWOT analysis as any manager in another 
business. That was not the case three years ago. The distinctive characteristic 
of IMCB is that we are wholly committed to transferring theory to practice. As 
educationalists and business practitioners, we know a good deal about marketing. 
Any business school should be able to claim that expertise. But not every school 
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Figure 1. 


own work place. IMCB does and therefore roots its programmes in the organisation; 
the distinction is important. With an organisation the size of NatWest, the 
conventional campus-based business school would not have become immersed, 
as we did, in the organisation. 

To change the culture, we had to understand the existmg behaviour and attitudes 
of the bank. The training needs analysis partly achieved this, but it was really 
only when we got to work with the bankers that we could totally empathise with 
their needs and methods. 


Going to Work 

The objective was simple: revitalise the marketing function by training bank staff 
in marketing and selling skills. The task was formidable. How could the bank 
possibly afford to tram every ane of tts 70,000 worldwide staff, or even its managers 
m its 3,200 branches? Yet, there was no other way around the problem. Banking 
is a highly personalised industry: it is of no use whatsoever to have regional 
managers knowing about marketing if the cashier dismisses each customer with 
barely a glance. The effects of new knowledge had to be carried through the bank, 


` from the top manager to the person at the end of the ‘‘enquiries’’ bell. 


Expertise 
needed to cascade from top to bottom. The mertia of the bank could only be 
overwhelmed by a surge of new energy, by harnessing the power of momentum. 

The strategy was to start at the top and use the bank’s own resources to carry 
the training through. This meant that those responsible for training bank managers 
in marketing would first be trained by us. They, in turn, would train the people 
for whom they were responsible, operating in a cell fashion. The management 
structure in NatWest does not follow a simple ine movement, as Figure 1 indicates. 
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It was, therefore, not possible to expect training to carry through in a straight 
line as might be expected in other organisations. Branch managers, for example, 
are not directly responsible to the area marketing manager, yet it is the area 
marketing manager who is responsible for area marketing operations. The area 


marketing manager is not directly responsible to the regional marketing manager, 
yet they must work closely together to conduct marketing activities. A programme 
had to be structured to allow effective trammg without alienating any one group, 
and without key people taking umbrage. 


The Programme Takes Shape 

The key to changing the culture of the bank lay m the cascade approach mentioned 
earher. The initial focus was to be on the work of area marketing managers who 
were responsible for the marketing activities of branch managers in their areas. 
It was decided to use a four-pronged approach: 


(1) mtroduce area marketing managers to the concepts of marketing and the 
bank’s marketing policy; 

(2) introduce personal selling skills; 

(3) tram area marketing managers in personal selling skills, and 

(4) provide them with the skills and resources to run marketing and selling 
training events for branch managers. 


Regional marketmg managers underwent a separate training process with the 
objective of introducing and reinforcing concepts of marketing and selling, 
particularly marketmg planning. Area directors became involved with area marketing 
managers during one-week sessions at the end of the area marketing managers’ 
programme. 

The pilot area marketing managers’ programme was launched m May 1982. Initial 
response was mixed. Participants reacted strongly against the ‘‘salesman’’ role 
and criticised teaching materials for bemg too strong on selling and not strong 
enough on banking. By the second programme, m November, participants were 
warming to the selling idea and received more positively teaching materials which 
included numerous examples from their own bank. A third session was run m 
June 1983, and the final session occurred that autumn. 

The teaching resources created for NatWest included a text ‘‘Sellmg Financial 
Services’, a binder of case studies and exercises relevant to banking, a set of 
overhead transparencies, two videos and a tutor’s guide. All were neatly packaged 
to provide a portable resource for the area marketing manager to use im his area. 
It allowed him to organise his own training sessions for bank managers, as and 
when appropriate. By the time his own training was finished, the area marketing 
manager was conversant with all the teaching materials and had gained a greater 
understanding of both the ideas to be taught, and methods of domg so. 


Distance Teaching 


_ The resources we prepared for the bank are good examples of the distance teaching 


approach central to IMCB’s practice. Distance teaching is quite different from 
distance learning, the correspondence style of course offered by organisations 
like the Open University. Studying by correspondence primarily means studying 
alone, or at best with a television or tape recorder. It also means that the learner 
and teaching institution are separated by distance, objectives, experience and 
culture. 
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The aim of distance teaching, on the other hand, is to provide organisations 
with teaching resources designed for their particular busmmess—whether that is 
selling fast-moving industrial goods or financial services. 

Our participation can take many forms. We sometimes run sessions to teach 
managers certam skills before they teach others, as with NatWest, or we offer 
a complete resource kit for the experienced training manager. The method demands 
on-the-spot coaching by tramers; managers are not left to learn via dead objects. 

Distance teaching is also cost-effective. An organisation the size of NatWest 
could not possibly afford to send all tts managers to a school, or even have a school 
come on to the premises to run ‘‘tailor-made’’ programmes. What it needed was 
to have the advantage of the school’s expertise, without the school. The bank 
needs to teach itself, within itself, for years to come. That is the objective of distance 
teaching. The results were dramatic: in the first year of the programme, 30 per 
cent of the bank’s domestic division branch managers had been trained by their 
area marketing managers. By the end of 1984, all will have been tramed. 

Further resources were created for ‘‘area support teams’’ who helped train 
the full range of bank staff. Their activities ranged from producing cards for staff 
with the benefits and features of each product, to handing out leaflets at tube 
stations about season ticket loans. 


International Banking 

The activities described so far show how we worked with NatWest’s Domestic 
Division, both in the corporate and personal banking sectors. We also developed 
the approach for account executives in the International Banking Division along 
much the same Imes. 

‘‘Selling Financial Services Internationally’’ described how the account executive 
could use personal sellmg skills and market awareness when developing a 
relationship with corporate treasurers. Extensive interviews with account executives 
provided material which made the text bank-spectfic. 

Initial reaction was again sceptical, even more so than we found with the Domestic 
Division. International bankers are firmly convinced that their job is unique. The 
objective of the programme was therefore to help account executives learn about 
selling and marketing and improve their personal selling skills. 


Results and Benefits 

Feedback 

The marketing department at NatWest monitored the programme throughout and 
sought feedback at the end. They report that feedback has been extremely 
favourable. Managers say that they not only know more about seling and marketing, 
but have the confidence to use the new skills. 


Changed Roles 

Many bank managers once beheved that keeping a good balance sheet and “our 
nose clean’’ was all there was to the job. Now, they realise their future job depends 
on personal selling skills. Managers are much more likely to need to sell a customer 
up the Ime, rather than simply approve a loan request. This means that they must 


often refer the customer to bank experts in other areas, such as msurance, vehicle 
leasing, etc. The manager now works much more as part of a team, recognising 
that his service to the customer is to “‘sell the bank’’. Products are introduced 
in a benefit-aware, instead of feature-aware, fashion. 


Changed Athtudes 
Only so much substantial attitude change can occur withm any generation. It is 
generally expected to take an entire generation before any given attitudes are truly 
reversed or supplanted. The most significant change will therefore happen in the 
future. For the bank, this now means the foreseeable future. Young tramee 
managers are being brought up through the ranks m a totally different environment 
from their predecessors. Today’s environment is a selling environment, not a 
comfortable cocoon. 

They are learnmg to see bank management as fmancial and busmess 
development. They see money as a product, and clients as customers. The long- 
term effects of this are formidable. 


Chain Reaction 

The marketing department at NatWest reports feedback from sources outside 
the bank. Reaction from other banks m both the UK and overseas has been one 
of keen interest and admiration. 

“Light years ahead of us’’ is how another bank described NatWest. It later went 
on to mvestigate the programme further and we ultimately agreed with them to 
develop a similar programme for their needs in Australia. The IMCB/Westpac 
programme evolved along the same principles as the NatWest programme, with 
regional managers tramed to take the marketing message through the bank during 
1983. Teaching materials were adapted for the Australian market, although the 
general concepts of selling and marketing remained unchanged. The feedback, 
again, is that tt has worked. 


Continuing Management Development 

One of the criticisms against business schools, justifiably expressed m the past 
by paymasters m business and industry, is that programmes are often concluded 
without sufficient follow-up. This is almost unavoidable with campus-based courses. 
Once the participant leaves the school and returns to work, the teacher’s role 
is over. This m some way explams why participants on such programmes often 
feel disillusioned and at a loss when it comes to actually implementing new 
knowledge. The IMCB approach largely overcomes this problem by keeping the 
programme within the organisation. Even so, management development must be 
an on-going process, with managers developing progressively as they enter new 
stages of experience and acquire new responsibilities. 

A distance teaching resource is an effective mechanism for continuing 
management development. Training programmes can be staged to mclude different 
elements, or a change in emphasis, at different times. Most importantly, it allows 
an organisation to bring a large number of people quickly to a common level of 
experience and understanding. “‘Add-ons’’ are then less expensive and operate 
more efficiently. 
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Customer First | Whatever route is chosen, it is apparent that some banks at least are taking 
serious measures to promote continuous management development and ensure 
part of NatWest’s development. It is not surprising that it now calls itself ‘‘the 
action bank’’. 
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Developing Skills for Matrix 
Management* 


by 
Alan Mumford and Peter Honey 
Internahonal Management Centres, UK 


Origins 

Alan Mumford from the International Management Centre from Buckingham was 
originally invited to meet three Ford managers — two from their Industrial Relations 
(Personnel) function and one line manager who had been seconded to operate 
as ‘‘employee involvement tnanager’’. The particular part of Ford to be discussed 
was the Product Development Group (PDG), which is part of the Ford of Europe 
Organisation. At that time PDG had around 4,000 staff operating near London 
and Cologne. 

After a general briefing on their perceptions of Ford, the discussion turned to 
a more particular analysis of some current management issues. PDG had carried 
out a major comparative study on a Japanese car firm, and as a consequence had 
identified the need to change both the structure of the organisation and the style 
of management. These changes had not been fully defined or agreed at the time 
of these first discussions, but subsequently PDG adopted a form of matrix 
management. This involved the creation of a Programme Management Structure 
in which complete car programmes became the organisational base instead of the 
previous separate functional processes. 

The other major input had been a large meeting of Ford managers worldwide 
attended by 20 of PDG’s top managers. This meeting had looked at a number of 
major problems and opportumities in Ford, and had moved mto a discussion led 
by consultants on the desirability of, and necessary processes for, a more participative 
management style. At the time of briefing, Alan Mumford, the Vice President Product 
Development and his team had been attempting to work on the principles of a more 
participative management process for the past six months. There was, however, 
some concern, both within the top team and at levels below it, that statements 
about a more participative management style had not yet been fully implemented. 
The top team, which had been exposed to some formal educational processes on 
participative management, thought it desirable that the levels below them should 
also receive some formal traming. Discussions had been held with a number of 
Organisations who might provide some such training. The proposal which Alan 


* We are grateful to the Ford Motor Company, first, for the opportunity of working with them on 
the issues described here, and, secondly, for agreeing that we might write this article. We should, 
however, emphasise that the views expressed here are ours, and not necessarily those of our chents 
at Ford. 
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Customer First Mumford made, and which became the basis for the work described here, differed 
significantly in approach from the other proposals received by Ford. Firstly, it was 
his view that it was essential to look at the top team first rather than to propose 
immediately trammg for the levels of management below them. Secondly, he 
considered that the review should concentrate on the realities of what was being 
attempted and had been achieved so far, rather than starting with the “‘wel-known’’ 

T8 akills of participative management which Ford ‘“‘ought”’ to introduce. 

Alan Mumford’s proposed brief was discussed with semor Ford PDG managers 
and finally was agreed and circulated by the Vice-President of Product and 
Development. It is important to note that the principle of using an outside consultant 
in this way was itself discussed participatively by the top management group. It 
is also most relevant that, unlike some other areas in Ford, PDG agreed to start 
with its top team. 


Diagnosis and Report 

The main method of collecting information about what had been achieved and what 
was now necessary was through individual discussions with 24 managers in London 
and Cologne, supplemented with observation of the top team at work in several 
management meetings. A list of ten topics provided full opportunity for discussion. 
Examples of topics discussed were — 


@ What a you understand by ‘‘autocratic’’ and ‘‘participative’’ in the Ford 
context 

@ What progress and problems have you experienced in attempting to carry 
through the new principles agreed? 

@ Consider the managerial behaviour of your bosses; what do they do that 
helps or hinders you m the effective performance of your job? - 

@ Consider your own managerial behaviour; what kinds of behaviour are 
rewarded, not rewarded, punished? 


It had been agreed that the results of these diagnostic interviews should be given 
to the top management group m a specially arranged meeting, and that this should 
be done orally rather than through a detailed written report. This chosen process 
was designed to encourage participative discussion of the report as a whole. In 
view of some major sensitivities, a summary of the major findings and 
recommendations was given in advance to the Vice-President Product Development 
and the Industrial Relations Manager (the equrvalent of Personnel Director). Neither 
of them attempted to fluence the final report to their colleagues. The Vice 
President said: ‘‘Some of your feedback is uncomfortable to hear, but we need 
to hear it.” 

The report was presented and discussed at a full day off-site meeting. It is not 
appropriate to reveal here the full detail of that report. Given the major nature 
of the changes which they were seeking to make it was not surprising that they 
were encountering problems in implementing their good intentions. Some of the 
difficulties they had experienced were: 


© Disagreement about the meaning in operational terms of words like 
participation, consensus. 





@ While the nature of approved managerial behaviour had been clear and Develo oping Skills 


consistent although not articulated before, the nature of a ‘‘now desired’’ 
managerial behaviour was not wholly clear and had not been articulated. 
© There was disagreement about the extent to which participative management 
processes had been adopted, even by the top group; this was illustrated 
by one management decision which was claimed by some managers to have 
been arrived at by consensus, and by others not to have been so decided. 


In his comments about the information he had received, Alan Mumford identified 
a number of issues of which the most relevant to this article were: 


© The need for a clearly defined and agreed definition of decision-taking 
processes, where he suggested the use of “ʻI tell’’, “I share’, ‘‘we agree”. 

@ The definition and acceptance of new desired managerial behaviour such 
as openness, confrontation, explicit feedback. 

© The definition of roles withm the programme management structure. 


He recommended two processes for the top management group itself. The first 
was a workshop for that group, and the second was the idea of an on-going process 
consultant to help the top management group and other management teams below 
it. In addition, managers below the top level would have a more extenstve workshop 
based on the same principles. 

The report was discussed by the top group in three separate sections — data, 
comments, recommendations. The Vice-President himself illustrated the decision- 
making processes identified by stating that the decision about the recommendations 
would be made by general agreement — a “‘we agree’’ rather than an “ʻI tel’ 
decision-making process. The final decision was to go ahead with the top group 
workshop, to put the idea of process consultancy on one side for the time being, 
and to defer decision on the middle management workshops until the top team 
workshop had been experienced. 


The Top Team Workshop 

Peter Honey joined Alan Mumford for the design and implementation of this 
workshop. The design of the workshop reflected primarily the concerns expressed 
by the top team during the diagnostic discussions and the subsequent review. 
In terms of the process used, however, it reflected the proposals made by us. 
It is worth emphasising that the proposal we made, while being m our view both 
more realistic and therefore more effective, was also more risky to us as designers 
and to the participants. 

It was clearly essential that the workshop should address the issue of clarification 
of terms and the absence of clear action plans identified during the diagnosis. 
We suggested, and the top management group accepted, two more ambitious 
objectives. First, we designed the whole workshop so that decisions during it were 
reached by clearly stated prior criteria for process. It would be clear whether 
a decision was being communicated by the Vice-President (I tell), or whether 
an issue was being shared (I share), or whether it was something on which full 
agreement was sought (we agree). It was also agreed that although the major 
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Customer First purpose of the workshop was to work on, and determine, the issues of Employee 


Involvement and Programme Management, the team should also tackle some 
agenda items to provide an even more powerful illustration of the decision-making 
process. The objectives for the workshop therefore became to: 


© set aims, objectives and performance measurements for Employee 
Involvement (ET) and Programme Management (PM); 

review and prepare plans for dealing with all major problems in EJ and PM; 
agree common language for EI and PM; 

contribute to the design of next level workshops; 

use participative processes, to reach decisions throughout, including those 
reached on some “‘normal’’ agenda items, and 

© experience the value of explicit feedback. 


The process used for the workshop, held off-site over two days, was that the whole 
group was given a series of short inputs by one of us. After each input, a task, 
for example definition of objectives for El, was discussed in small groups. In the 
small groups, we acted as process consultants. In addition, during the two days, 
the top team shifted into its normal method of operation on several normal agenda 
items. Discussion on these items was managed by the Vice President, who used 
the processes which had been discussed before and during the workshop. At the 
end of each agenda item process, feedback was offered relating mamly to those 
issues covered during the workshop, rather than introducing additional, even though 
Important, issues. 

In terms of the work which we have done on different approaches to learning[1], 
it will perhaps not be surprising to hear that we asked all participants before the 
workshop to complete our Learning Styles Questionnaire. We analysed the results 
before the workshop, and adjusted the process to provide more structured inputs, 
because of the high level of Theorist preferences across the group as a whole. 
While we felt happy about the apparent response to the inputs we made and the 
proportion of time they took during the workshop, we were probably too ambitious 
in moving beyond the collection of data about learnmg and their use m the design 
of the workshop. Our attempt to provide a short session, for example, on the 
meaning of the data and the relevance of these issues in the longer term for 
management development, was not wholly successful. 

Since we had agreed objectives for the workshop beforehand, it was relatively 
easy to assess its success. In fact, all the workshop objectives were met, with 
the exception of any real contribution to the design of next-level workshops. The 
design of the workshop was already ambitious because of its combination of 
processes centring on the core reality of management jobs. The point is made 
even more clear if we look at the difference between two of the things mvolved. 
When the workshop participants set objectives and designed plans for dealing with 
EI and PM, they were undertaking real management tasks required for the effective 
development of management in PDG. To do so with process consultant feedback 
in an off-the-job environment might still be seen by some as a relatively peripheral 
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managerial activity. For some participants, the experience might be felt to be that Developing Skills 


of developing useful skills and identifying useful plans, but not working on issues 
of fundamental gut importance. The decision also to use the opportunity to discuss 
real agenda items was much more risky because these were at the heart of normal 
managerial concern. When this top team had to decide, as it did, whether to allocate 
more time to a major discussion of a potential budget cut at the expense of workshop 
time on EI issues, issues about participative decision making became central for 
everyone. 

One other feature about the managerial processes involved needs clarification. 
Although for the purposes of the workshop there was a distinction between 
“‘normal’’ agenda items and those being discussed under the ‘‘EI and PM” label, 
the workshop was designed to ensure that all these items became incorporated 
in the normal managerial life. This meant that decisions and the requirements 
for subsequent action arising during the workshop were all taken back and put 
on the agenda for subsequent meetings. This design feature was important, not 
only in terms of the principles we were trying to help managers to use, but also 
helped to avoid some of the reasons for failures to act on good intentions about 
participative management in the past. 


Workshops at the Next Level 
One of the decisions made at the top team workshop was that it had validated 
both the process and the credibility of ourselves for the next level of workshops, 
decision on which had been delayed at the completion of the diagnostic report 
review. This decision of principle was followed by a series of drafts and discussions 
between ourselves and the small group of Ford managers charged with sorting 
out the detail (from Industrial Relations and Employee Involvement). We had decided 
in terms of the likely numbers involved and the process we recommended that 
we should bring in a third colleague, Graham Robinson. The three of us formed 
in our view a successful working group because we shared a great deal in terms 
of past experience of programme management, of our belief in the virtue of working 
on specific behaviours and experience in giving feedback to senior managers. 

Our Ford clients decided that in addition to the workshops which we would run 
geared specifically to behavioural skills requirements, they wanted to mtroduce 
managers to wider issues of Programme Management through seminars run by 
Professor Hopeman of Villanova University, Pennsylvania. The process of designing 
the two events so that they complemented each other was obviously vital, and 
this was managed through a full exchange of materials, of design objectives and 
by attendance by Peter at a Hopeman seminar which preceded our workshop. 
We have not included here detailed comments on the design of the Hopeman 
seminars, since they are clearly not our material to quote. The main feature of 
the Hopeman seminars was the exploration of what matrix management aimed 
to achieve and the kinds of issues involved m successfully managing in that way. 
Clearly the design of our subsequent workshop presumed that people had benefited 
from the Hopeman semmar and this proved to be the case. 

As compared with the top team workshop, the subsequent workshops had an 
even more precise frame of reference. Whereas the top team workshop had 
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Customer First dealt with both EI and PM issues, the next level dealt solely with Programme 
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Management. The reason for this was that, at the time the second-level workshops 
were bemg run, the major organisational changes involved in Programme 
Management had been announced and, indeed, from the earliest workshops 
onwards, were being implemented. A major focus of concern, both at top level - 
and at the lower levels, was therefore on the practical issues arising from PM 
rather than on the combination of issues arising from both PM and EI. From the 
point of view of the design team, this sharpened focus of attention was entirely 
acceptable since it again emphasised that we were dealing with current real and 
concrete issues, which managers had to manage well, rather than perhaps equally 
desirable but vaguer issues of general management styles. In practical terms, too, 
we felt that the principles involved were the same, and that the behavioural skills 
were essentially the same under either heading. The focus on one particular aspect 
made it more likely that we could achieve something significant in two days, whereas 
a wider focus with the same time hmitation might mean we achieved less. 

The objectives and detailed design of the workshops were discussed with 
representatives of the top team. The objectives were that by the end of the 
workshops participants would have: 


(1) identified the key behavioural skills for the successful implementation of 
PM and practised and developed them during the workshop; 

(2) clarified their understanding of the different management approaches 
(directive, consultative, collaborative and delegative) and recognised the 
operational situations in which they should be used (Note: The change from 
the three definitions used with the top team was made to fit into a wider 
Ford environment), 

(3) obtained an understanding of the characteristics of effective working groups 
and reviewed the effectiveness of their participation in a working group. 

These objectives were sustained for all 14 of the workshops which we ran in the 
United Kingdom over a period of three months. (A German-speaking consultant 
subsequently ran workshops in Germany.) 

The major design features of these workshops were again that they concentrated 
on the actuality of what these managers would be required to do, that they mvolved 
managers in working on the real tasks of defming Programme Management, with 
help from a process consultant. One important issue of principle decided beforehand 
was that we should deal with actual PM teams as far as possible, as compared 
with the alternative of mixing people across teams. Again, the decision which we 
strongly advocated was that this should be as far as possible an occasion of reality 
rather than simulation. Clearly the choice of real teams produced problems, both 
in terms of releasing all managers at once and also overcoming the view that working 
m real teams would be too risky and dangerous. 


As with the top team workshop, the role of faculty (Peter, Alan and Graham) ` 


once the workshops were under way was to combine a series of short inputs which ` 
we shared between us (only 20 mmutes and two inputs m total over the two days) 


with a process consultant role within the small groups. In addition, there was 


a further role for us. Part of our proposal to Ford before setting up these workshope 


was that they should develop the resources to run such activities themselves. Develo ss Fee 
We therefore took on the task of helping three Ford managers from the Industrial ‘or Ma 
Relations Department to learn how to run these sessions, and specifically how PP lene 
to give process feedback. From the point of view of IMCB, we had operated from 
b the beginning with the commitment that we should involve the relevant Ford staff 
managers in a full understanding of what we were domg and how we were domg 83 
it from the diagnostic stage onwards. As a matter of principle, we think it nght 
that a client should be enabled to take care of himself mstead of having to rely 
in perpetuity on the outside experts who have carefully hidden some of the 
expertise away from the chent. 
The workshops were run off-atte over two days, with no significant work during 
the intervening evening. The numbers attending the workshops ranged from 25-45 
and the design of the programme deliberately provided for people to work in two 
different groups during the two days. This design feature was not to ensure, as 
is often the case, simply that people have an opportunity to mix with as many 
7 colleagues as possible. One of the characteristics of matrix management is that 
people have to operate m two different management groups, and have to convey 
views and represent issues from one group to another. Our design therefore used 
a two-stage task process and provided for participants to be placed in two groups 
to give them that experience. 
Each workshop used a five stage approach for three major tasks. These stages 
were as follows: 


(1) a short briefing session where the task was given, together with any 
introductory points and supporting documentation; 

(2) a preparatory phase, typically lasting an hour or so, done in five groups 
(A B C D E) of five, six or seven members; 

(3) a core phase done m three larger groups (X, Y, Z) with approximately equal 
representation from each of the preparatory groups; 

(4) a process review phase, lasting 45 minutes, done separately in the core 
groups and facilitated by one of us, and 

(5) a plenary session where each core group reported back on the results of 
the task and learnings from their process review. 


This cycle of events was repeated for all three tasks which in summary were as 
follows: 


Task One 

In the light of your knowledge of, and experience to date with, Programme 

Management decide which ten behavioural skills are most important in helping 

ensure PM is a success in Product Development. (Each group was given a list 
( — of 25 skills and invited to use them as thought starters.) 


Task Two 
Identify experiences you have had m Product Development with each 
management approach (each group had been given precise definitions for the 
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Directive, Consultative, Collaborative and Delegative approaches) and, assuming 
that all four approaches are appropriate at some time, develop gutdelmes that 
managers in PD could use to decide when to adopt which approach. 


Task Three 

You are in competition with the other groups to produce the best 15-minute 
presentation on what actions you propose to take to create effective group 
working in Product Development after this workshop. (An additional 
‘complication’ m this task was that despite being in competition with one 
another, the groups had to co-operate m agreeing the criteria to be used to 
judge which presentation was best and the mechanics of how the adjudication 
was to be carried out.) 


There was an important fourth task, designed to get mdrvidual and group 
commitment to action after the workshop. 


Tusk Four 


Thmk back over the whole workshop and the action plans that have resulted 
from each of the process reviews (the relevant flip charts are up on the wall 
m your group room). Decide what you, as an individual, are going to do to 
implement the lessons of the workshop when you get back to work. 


This mdividual work cascaded into some group discussions on appropriate 
subsequent action which were announced and reviewed in the final plenary session. 

During group discussions, the faculty member would make process interventions 
as he thought appropriate, but worked to the priority of allowing the group to 
manage itself or indeed not to manage itself. Process interventions were made 
by individual faculty members according to a briefing note agreed between us 
beforehand. Although each group would be different in its approach and in its 
problems in relation to particular tasks, we felt tt necessary that faculty members 
would be working to a broadly agreed view about timing and intervention, even 
though these would be within differing situations within the group. In addition 
to making process interventions, faculty had an important role to play during the 
process reviews at the end of each task. These sessions were structured to the 
extent of following a laid down procedure. 

The recommended procedure for reviewing was as follows: 


(1) Compile (on flips) two lists 
— what went well 
— what could have gone better. 


(2) Collect feedback from your observer and add any extra points to the two lists. x 


(3) React to the feedback by asking questions of clarification and/or for the 
observer’s suggestions (resist the temptation to become defensive or to 
argue with the observer). 


(4) Select from the list one or two issues to focus on. 


(5) In the light of the selected issues, gather suggestions for action (from gate im, Ferm 
or Matrix 


everyone, not just the observer). 


(6) Plan actions so that everyone involved is clear what they have to do. Be 
prepared to experiment with different approaches rather than planning 
somethmg safe and unremarkable. 


These review sessions were'a vital ingredient in the double value formula for the 
workshop besides bemg the main vehicles for learnmg from experience. 
Interestingly, the idea of conducting process reviews back at work, after significant 
meetings for example, featured in many of the action plans taken away at the end 
of each workshop. 

Clearly, another significant aspect of the design from the point of view of the 
participants was the nature of the tasks they were set. It would have been relatively 
easy to mvent some unreal tasks for the participants to undertake and to monitor 
and give feedback on their performance. We chose instead the ‘‘double value’’ 
formula which was to identify tasks real within the Programme Management 
context. We therefore designed the process so that their tasks were to identify 
the skills required m effective Programme Management, the different decision- 
making processes involved, and the issues of working effectively in groups. 
Identifying, clanifymg and negotiating these amongst themselves would, we believed, 
ensure a greater level of understandmg and commitment to the required skills 
than simply presenting them with a list of skills and then providing some simulated 
experience of working on them. It is not, for example, difficult to get intelligent 
managers to “‘accept’’ that effective listenmg is a skill required if you wish to get 
effective participation (and is clearly less required if your management process 
is authoritarian). It is, m our view, more helpful to cause people to work on what 
effective listening really means by mvolvmg them in a discussion in which they 
__ have to listen to other people describing what effective listening is. 

It will be remembered that we are dealing mamly with real management teams 
and in each case a member of the top team responsible for that particular team 
was involved, first, in launching the workshop and, secondly, in participating in 
the final session in which specific action plans for that team were presented to, 
and often agreed with, him. 

These final action planning sessions were both the most productive and the 
most risky parts of the workshop from some points of view. They could be seen 
as the most active, since they generated the most specific managerial actions for 
continuing after the workshop. Equally, however, they could be risky if they led 
to the identification of actions which were either in qualitative or quantitative terms 
too much for the team to tackle satisfactorily afterwards. In one or two cases, 
it was clear that the process generated more than the team and its leader could 
actually manage. This final task was amended during the course of these workshops 
in order to reduce the possibilty of unacceptable stresses of this kind. It became 
instead a commitment to personal action and sharing of views on personal action 
across the groups, rather than an attempted total management action plan on 
Programme Management by each team. 
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Customer First Workshops within a Workshop 


We have mentioned already our substantial commitment to developing the internal 
resource to be able to undertake these activities. The major processes we used for 
this were to require each Ford trainer to produce a personal learning plan before he 
became involved in the workshops. We used our Learning Styles Questionnaire in 
order to facilitate this. The trainers had all been mvolved m the design of the work- 
shops and indeed had significantly contributed to the design. Durmg the early work- 
shops, they sat in with us during the input sessions and more significantly during 
the group sessions. The first step was for them to observe us m action, using our 
own checklists and guidance notes subsequently to discuss with us the interventions 
we had made, the strategy we had adopted, things they would have done if they had 
been responsible for the feedback. The next step was to take over responsibility for 
one of the small group process reviews during the two days and to receive feedback 
from a faculty member in the group on their performance. The final stage was to 
take full responsibility for feedback during the whole of a workshop, again under the 
wing of one of us. Then the judgement was made on when they could fly on their 
own and take up a full position as a process consultant, without the presence of one 
of the experienced faculty. The trainers had experience of working with each of 
the experienced members of faculty before bemg launched on their own. 
There were some differences in the speed with which they were able to take 
up some of the more difficult issues, but eventually all- three received our approval 
to take up a full role. The final judgement on this was very important to us, since 
we thought we had a responsibility to three parties. First, we had to be clear 
that line managers would receive effective help from the individual concerned. 
Second, we did not want to place the individual tramer in a position which he 
could not manage well. Finally we had a concern to sustain the quality of a workshop 
m which we had invested a great deal of our own intellectual and emotional equity. 


Conclusion 
This article deals with only part of the major change project undertaken by Ford 
of Europe PDG. Much more was happening day by day within the organisation 
at the time to energise and support the objectives and processes described here. 
More has happened since, with the off-the-job development of process consultancy 
skills in a further workshop, a workshop specifically for trade union representatives 
and a process consultancy role with jomt management-union working groups. 
Our intention in describing this part of a complex whole was to give further 
evidence on the opportunity to change the boundaries[2] between ‘‘real 
management development” on the job, and ‘‘unreal management development”’ 
off the job. This kind of work on real management issues is the core of IMCB’s 
approach to management development. We proposed, and our chents m Ford had 
cap Sai ge a much more real form of management training. We are 
not suggesting that this particular process is always suitable even for change events 
with similar objectives. We have, however, tried to show reality can be used as 
the major theme — in the right circumstances and with the right managers involved. 
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Introduction 

This is an account of how the London Borough of Bromley mtroduced an approach 
to Management Development based around a performance appraisal mechanism 
(which they call Performance Review) from autumn 1985 to spring 1986. The need 
for an improvement in management methods and approaches was inspired by a 
strong and imaginative paper on ‘‘survival management style” published by the 
Chief Executive in June 1985. This was a time when local government in Britain 
was thinking very seriously about its right to continue domg what it had traditionally 
regarded as its own. However, the strong guidelmes contained in the Chief 
Executive's paper were not in themselves capable of getting a common approach 
to better management started on its own. It needed much more m the way of 
structure and order, and this is what the management development programme 
set out to provide. 

The scheme itself is not especially new. It is an MBO type appraisal system 
based on agreed objectives and uses minimal paperwork and no scoring or box 
ticking systems. What is more mteresting is the manner in which they designed 
_ the method and the manner m which they mtroduced it to the organisation. 

Especially important is the role of a group of senior managers called the 
Management Development Officers. This group having met to consider all the 
possibilities was responsible for the design and eventual implementation; in this 
way, the scheme was not seen as something handed over by consultants or forced 
into the organisation by the personnel department. It was created by practising 
managers and it was promoted and pushed by them despite the usual protests 
and objections. In this sense it is an example of action learning in practice. 

This is an important issue in this article since the International Management 
Centre from Buckingham, IMCB, which helped the London Borough of Bromley 
in this exercise, is a business school totally committed to helping managers develop 
themselves through considering new ways of tackling management problems in 
realty and putting the solutions into action. 


The London Borough of Bromley in 1985 

To understand most usefully what happened m Bromley, you have to take some 
account of the borough itself and why 1985/86 is especially important m local 
government in London. Bromley, on the south east edge of London, is one of the 
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Customer First largest of the 33 boroughs making up Greater London with a population of 300,000. 
The borough is part urban and part rural, running from Lewisham m-South East 
London night out to the Kent countryside and it is traditionally a strongly 
conservative borough. The organisation structure of the borough is quite commonly 

found m local government and the work is divided between a number of Chief ` 
Officers responsible for: 





Additionally two departments are concerned with mternal services: 

Chief Executives, and 

Manpower Services. 

This organisation structure is important when you think about management 

as there is almost no tradition of moving from one department to 
another for development reasons. Each department depends on, and fosters, the 
particular professional and technical training and expertise which is appropriate 
to its service. Although there are obvious mterdependencies between departments, 
there are almost no multi-department working groups except at the level of senior 
management, i.e. Chief Officers. Nearly all the money Bromley spends on training 
is spent on professional training. 

The other important piece of background to this exercise is the date. During 
the Thatcher Conservative administration, which was elected m 1979, there has 
been a very close scrutiny of local government operations and especially their 
spending policies. It has been a period when traditional central government support 
for local activities has been rationalised and cut back. Additionally, this Government 
succeeded in closing down the major metropolitan authorities including the Greater 
London Council m April 1986. 

Although these closures had a direct impact m all Greater London administration, 
there was another psychological impact on boroughs like Bromley. Things were 
going to change and would never be the same agam. What was not so clear was 
exactly what the change would need to be. It was also apparent that m moving 
away from the old order to a new one, there would be an enormous variation in 
individual expectations and interpretations, which, on one hand, would be very 
exciting and, on the other, worrying. In one of the early discussions with the 
Management Development Officers’ group, we asked the question ‘ “Why try and 
get better managers anyway?” and their answer was ‘‘To survive’’. 

Finally, and importantly, there was one other external factor present at the time 
of this work which had an impact and that was the use of the word “‘appraisal’’ 
itself. For some time the Department of Education had been talking of the need 


to ‘‘appraise’’ teachers’ performance in schools and teachers and their unions 
had let it be clearly known that they were not prepared to be scrutinised in this 
way. The whole case was clumsily presented by the Government, and probably 
the teaching side over-reacted, but it is a crucial factor to be considered in the 
total approach to introducing better and more effective management m a local 
authority such as Bromley. It was for this reason that although the word appraisal 
was extensively used in informal commumications, when it came to formalising 
the scheme, the preferred words were Management Development Review Scheme. 

It is possible that some reader who is looking to this article to improve his/her 
understanding of the performance appraisal process may have been irritated by 
the early emphasis on the ‘‘political background’’ which influenced the Borough 
of Bromley. However, there are too many histories of management development 
programmes and performance appraisal programmes which have failed, not because 
they were badly designed m traming terms, but because the implementers failed 
to take account of these important influences. In every aspect of the Bromley 
programme, the emphasis was on “‘how do we get it in and started—and then 


-we can refine it and improve it’. Doing just this meant taking account of all shades 


of mternal and external politics, but the eventual smooth start-up reflects the time 
and effort spent m this area. 


The Chief Executive’s Paper on Management Style 
Against this background, the Chief Executive published a discussion paper for 
all the managers in the borough called ‘“The Council’s Management Style’. The 
future needs are mdicated in an appendix to the paper and we reproduce it here 
in full. He writes: 


The management style described in the right hand columm is a far cry from the one 
in which the council’s longer serving officers grew up. However, it is only by providing 
an atmosphere which encourages the development of these features that managers 
will be able to motivate and be motivated. Commitment and motivation will be most 
enhanced by changes which facilitate the last listed item ‘‘maximum freedom to 
managers to manage’’. 
The problem now remained to turn the Chief Executive’s statement into reality. 
A number of meetings of a working party resulted in Bromley imviting IMCB to 
help them in designing a performance appraisal system which would lead towards 
the kind of management improvement that they were seeking. In the initial meeting 
that established the pattern of the project, a crucial statement was made several 
times which described precisely the purpose of the appraisal process: It was to 
be used exclusively for assisting the process of improving the way managers managed 
and not for any other purpose. 
There are other reasons why you might wish to go down the review path other 


~ than management development; these include: 


` 


E aglental: 
@® a basis for career counselling; 
@ salary decision making, and 


© succession and resource planning. 
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Structures 
Key systems 
Key skills 
Style 

Table I. 

London Borough of 

Bromley Management 


Past 
(Say 1960-1975) 


Rising expectations 


Allowable growth 
Bg 1s best 
Economies of scale 


Fragmented 


Service! 
Committee based 


Allocation of additional 
resources 


Detailed bureaucratic and 
unrversal controls, particularly 
of inputs 

Financial control in “real 
terms” (1a inflation costs 
accepted at cost) 


Professional 
Administrative 


Bureaucratic 


Safe (16 documentary cover 
for action “Yes Minister’ 
levels of protection) 


Heavy at the centre 


Limited use of technology 


Limited freedom to managers 
to manage 


Present 
(Say 1976-1980) 


Limited resources 


Real cuts 
Small is best 


Economy through managers 
who have recognised 
responsibility for actrvities, 
budgets, etc. 


Central corporate direction 


Delegated management 


Strategic planning to adapt 
and take advantage of 
demographic shifts 


Concentration on control of 
outputs in broad terms 


Cash planning (e ff inflation 
exceeds expectations, actrvities 
are cut) 


Managerial 
Political (small p) 


Experimental 

Innovative: participative (16 
selective in the use of 
resources and therefore 
involving risk taking) 


Lean at the centre (or should ‘ 
ba) 


Intensive use of technology 


Maximum freedom to 
managers to manage 


The following timetable was drawn up for the implementation: 


© appoint a working party of senior managers to be called Management 


Development Officers (MDQs); 


@ work with the MDOs to design the mechanics and rules of the Review 


Scheme; 


start-up. 


MD0Os to present this scheme to the committee of Chief Officers; 
MDOs to brief their departmental staff on the implications and intentions 
of the scheme; 
training sessions designed by the MDO group to be run for all ‘‘interviewing 
officers’, and 





} 


Composition and Role of the MDO Group 
In general, the MDO group was made up of senior officers who were either the 
number two in their department or at least they reported to the Chief Officer. 
The MDO group therefore is in total control of the whole process, although 
there were occasional times when they needed guidance. The rest of this article 
shows the processes used by this group in working through these stages. We need 
to state again that the Management Development Officers were not personnel 
managers or human resource specialists, but practising line managers with their 
own specialist functions and all regarded as senior m their department. Indeed, 
the MDO group is in many ways the most interesting feature of the London Borough 
of Bromley’s approach to management development. 


MDO Workshop 

The MDO group spent three days working with the facilitator in an mtense and 
practical way. The purpose of this meeting was not just to learn something about 
appraisal or management development but to equip, and motivate them, to create 
- and design their own method of getting better managers in Bromley. At the end 
of the first day, there was a strong feeling of frustration and resentment among 
themselves and towards the outsider. They were unclear about their role and the 
purpose of being MDOs. However, this frustration and their own sense of 
commitment to better management in Bromley forced them to clarify their own 
issues, and eventually, at the end of the three days, to produce exactly what they 
needed. 

At the beginning, they were not a group, they were fragmented in their 
experience, and they were not sure of the role they were expected to play. Nor 
for that matter was anyone else, and once they realised it was in their hands to 
grab the role and make it workable, thmgs began to happen. 

At the end, they were cohesive, resolute and clear. The faciltator’s role is worth 
looking at. At the begmnimg, he worked hard making the group think through their 
," purpose; then he joined them and became one of the group, sharing his experience 

with them. Then, at the end, he left them and they got on with the busmess 
of making management development work. 

The MDO group spent three days working together on the followmg issues: 


How do managers learn about managing? 

How do you develop better managers? 

What is the lnk between management development and appraisal? 
What is the best form of appraisal for us? 

What is the role of the Management Development Officer? 

What kind of training will we all need? 


Finally, they designed and rehearsed their presentation to the Chief Officer Group, 
explaining the objectives and rules for the Management Development Review 


~ Scheme. 


How do Managers Learn? 
The MDO group examined their own different approaches to learning using the 
Learning Styles Questionnaire developed by Honey and Mumford. This looks at 
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Customer First four types of ways in which managers have been observed in coping best with 
their learning. 
@ Pragmatist style—needs tips and clues—‘try this—it works’’. 
© Theorist style—needs models and systems; not prepared to try new things _ 
until these have been established. 
92 © Reflector style—learns by being given space and time to learn and generalise 
from specific experiences. 

@ Activist style—learns by trying things out; being the leader, the fall guy. 
The MDO group assessed their own style and realised that effective management 
learning opportunities vary in their effectiveness from person to person depending 
on their own particular learning style. 


How do you Develop Better Managers? 

The MDO group began by making an important assumption which was that, until 
it was proved otherwise there was sufficient management potential within the 
current Bromley staff as long as it could be property tapped and utilised. As the 3 
management development programme took off, it might become evident that this 
was not the case, but, until there was some sort of evidence, it had to be the 
place to start. They considered the ways m which people could learn to manage 
better and their fmdings are described in Figure 1. 





Comrades 


Lectu 
Action leaming Work groups (SDP 


— Participative 

— oho pe 
— Case study 
— Exercrses 
— Gamas 


alone 
Sitting with Nelile | 


— Reading books 
__._—C#Boss influence — Seeking ideas 
| — Self-development 
— Distance learning 
Good/bad — Programmed leaming 
sosi TV 


\ — Vid 
Delegation 
(not ‘‘dumping’’) Lenses Coaching 


Sink or swim 


Rotation/secondment Experencs 


Learned from/ Planned/ Too sarty/ 
not learned from unplanned too late 





iy 


ro: 


They admitted that most people in the borough probably did not think of these 
methods and that there was a tendency to think in terms of ‘‘courses’’. This is, 
after all, the way of training m professional skills which is the way most people 
have regarded training up to now. They realised that one of their key roles as 
MDOs was to assist managers who had under-performmg subordinate managers, 
to find the most appropriate learning approach for that mdividual. They also realised 
that some of these learnmg methods such as secondments and rotation, would 
cross traditional professional enclaves and that, although they would give support 
and encouragement to this, it meant a departure from a traditional understanding 
of the organisation as a set of parallel but separate services. 

The MDOs found this discussion on learning and individual needs useful. They 
realised that a lot of good and bad management experience and expertise had 
already been acquired in the borough, but too little attention had been given to 

why certain experiences seemed to produce good managers and others 
did not. We heard of an example where four managers had been given, in an 
emergency, management responsibility earlier than usual and that ‘‘luckily they 
all made it’. However, no one was aware of what they had learned to do and what 
they had learned to avoid; nor did anyone know the things they learned from best. 
In other words, without courses or any other external events, these managers 
had learned to manage better, but no one knew how or why. They had had 
experiences, but they had not consciously evaluated them and exammed what 
they had learned. Although they were a small group of managers working together, 
they had missed the opportunity of deliberately comparing and sharing their 
experiences about management. 

They also realised the importance not so much of experience but rather of 

‘‘planned” experiences followed by some debriefing to fmd out what had been 
learned and how. 

This example is important because it points to the link between appraisal, which 
is a systematic opportunity to thmk about learnmg to manage better, and the notion 
of management development which is a process of providing better management 
for the organisation. 


The Link between Management Development and Appraisal 

There was a tendency and a danger to use these phrases as meaning the same 
thing, and we needed a simple model or description to show how they differed 
and stil fitted together. Durmg the MDO discussions, we found the followmg model 
helpful. 

Imagine that the short vertical line on the left of Figure 2 is an mdicator of your 
management strengths now and that you would like to enlarge it, or grow it, so 
that it becomes the longer vertical Ime on the nght. This process is the process 
of management development and to do it you will use all the possibilities of helpmg 
people to learn that seem appropriate to particular individuals. So you may use 
a combination of, say, some planned expenences, some courses, some group inter- 
disciplinary work, etc. In most organisations, these kinds of things are going on 
all the time, except it is usually happening m a rather haphazard way. The purpose 
of the appraisal process is to MOVE the process systematically from the left side 
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Experiences 





Groups Courses 


Delegation 


Secondment 





Experiences 


Secondment 





to the right side. The MDO group described this process as a screw moving through 
the series of unrelated events pulling them together (see Figure 3). The appraisal 
is not the same as the management development process, but is the driving force 
that sucks everyone in, establishes order and time scales, co-ordinates results 
so that successes can be shared and gives the opportunities for managers to work + 
together in planning learnmg experiences. 2 


The Driving Force Model 
It is jusi possible that you could find a whole organisation moving in a coherent 
way without some kind of system, but it is most unlikely. This is the main reason 


why the Chief Executive’s paper on management style, which basically defines 
the ‘‘right-hand side’’ position, will not achieve anything just on its own. It lacks 
the momentum and the driving force which the appraisal system provides. 


What is the Best Form of Appraisal for Us? 

The MDO group considered a range of approaches to appraisal before selecting 
one based on known objectives set mutually by the boss and the subordinate 
manager. The objectives have to concern themselves with issues of better 
management and the purpose of the appraisal meeting is to: 


© consider what ought to have happened; 

© examine what really happened and see what has been learned about 
managing, and 

@ decide what to do next. 


It looks deceptively simple; but m most organisations, and Bromley was no 
exception, it seldom takes place. 

We are not going to discuss the criteria for setting good objectives here, except 
to make one observation. After looking at a series of types of objectives, the MDO 
group realised that an effective objective needs three stages: 


(1) To identify a suttable area for improvement (e.g. improve the service of 
my department). 

(2) To describe this m objective terms which are unambiguous and measurable 
(e.g. withm six months to have reduced the time it takes to come up with 
what the chent needs from two weeks to one week). 

(3) To turn the activity associated with the objective mto a precise working 
plan (e.g. six weeks assess the reasons for current delay, four weeks design 
system for reducing turnaround, discuss with staff, eight weeks for trial, 
assess effectiveness). 


The advantage of this sort of approach is that it is flexible and can be used for 
all managers and all managerial problems. 

The appraisal meeting considers what the manager intended, or needed, to 
do, and then, m a mutual way, discusses how successful he/she has been and 
what has been learned from the experience. It is important to realise that both 
successful and unsuccessful plans produce experiences that can provide learnmg 
opportunities. There is a tendency not to derive enough value from successful 
managerial experiences. It is apparent that before you can hold an appraisal meeting 
to compare what happened against what you hoped would happen, you have to 
call a start-up meeting. This states the first set of objecttves which are mevitably 
a bit rough and ready when you have little in the way of formal management 
intentions to guide you. 

What emerges from the appraisal meeting depends on the manager and that 
manager’s stage of development and their particular needs. The mterviewing 
managers need to be encouraged to consider the widest possible range of learning 
opportunities available to the person concerned. The whole range of possibilities 
should be considered. 
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The MDO group realised that in no way did they replace the interviewing managers 
(although they were ‘‘mterviewing managers’ themselves). Nor were they 
replacing the Chief Officer of their department as the person responsible for the 
development of all employees in that department. Their mam role was to make 
sure that all the possibilities for learning about management in Bromley as a totality 
were being used. If some manager had a problem with a subordmate manager 
and was unsure about how to handle it, while another manager had had some 
success with this kind of problem and had found an effective learning solution, 
this information could be passed around via the MDO network. Similarly, if there 
seemed to be a number of managers with related difficulties, the MDO group 
could co-ordinate a solution on a group basis such as a course, for mstance. The 
MDO group also is in a better position to understand the full range of learning 
possibilities m Bromley since they had spent considerable time discussing all the 
potential approaches. This again puts them in a strong advisory position. The 
question was raised several times durmg MDO meetings and training courses about 
confidentiality. If the MDO group was going to be some kind of advisory network, 
was there a danger of private comments and opinions “‘leaking’’ out. It was 
admitted that this was possible but the MDO group was aware of it. 

However, the MDO group has one other important role to play m Bromley. In 
their own words, they regard themselves as the guardians of the appraisal system 
and the driving force behind the management development effort. At one stage 
in the trainmg programmes, which were run for all interviewing managers (including 
MDOs and Chief Officers), each participant was asked to “‘declare’’ where he/she 
stood on the issue of performance appraisal in terms of their support. On a scale 
of cool, warm or hot, most participants declared themselves warm. (There were 
some cool and some hot.) The MDO participants declared themselves red hotl 
This is the key issue with this group. Because they have been involved since the 
beginning and because they have been the owners and the designers, they intend 
this scheme to work. To this extent, they will influence each other, their bosses, 
their colleagues and their subordinates. 


Implementation 

The MDO group made therr presentation to the Chief Executive group and their 
scheme was accepted. They then briefed their respectrve departments prior to 
the one-day traming courses. The courses themselves, for each interviewing officer, 
covered three main issues: 


© Why have the scheme anyway? 

@ How to see the review process as learning about management. 

@ Preparing and practising for the mterview. 
Clearly one day is short for this programme but we followed the philosophy of 
getting started and then getting it right. There were some objectors. There were 
worries that the scheme might have ulterior motives. There were worries that 
not everyone would ‘‘play the game’’. This worry was greatly lessened when it 
was learned that Chief Officers were not only going through the same training 


programme, but intended to carry out the first round of interviews withm a very 
few weeks. However, the broad results were positive and managers welcomed 
the scheme. 

At the time of writing this article, the first interviews are bemg carried out and 
are going according to schedule. It will be interesting to write a further article 
which examines what is being learned and where it is leading. Certamly we cannot 
claim that the mere existence of the review mechanisms and procedures will create 
better managers on their own; but without them there would be no dynamic, no 
screw, drawing them from the current state of managing to where they intend to be. 


Conclusion 

The important aspect about this approach m the London Borough of Bromley is 
not the trainmg technique or methodology. Objective-based appraisal is well enough 
known. What is most mteresting is the existence of a statement about what better 
management mvolves from the Chief Executive; a strongly committed group of 
senior managers charged with making it work who have done the design and 
planning and who have specified the steps along the way; and a strong commitment 
to getting it started and to keep learning from it as they go along. The most 
significant change in Bromley is the realisation that learning is not something that 
resides in the estates of the teachers and the professors, but lies in the hands 
of all managers if they decide to do something positive with it. 

The MDO group and its activities and successes is the most interestmg result 
to come out of this project so far. This was the Borough of Bromley’s idea, and 
it is because the group not only decided the general shape of what was needed, 
but designed it in detail themselves and sold it to the Chief Officers, that it has 
a good chance of a real success. Action learning is all about equipping people with 
the necessary skill and confidence to solve their own problems in their own way. 
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The Problems of Developing 
Managers in the Small Firm 


by 
David Sutton 
International Management Centres, UK 


Introduction 

This article was written to record the perceptions of a set adviser after working 
through an action learning programme. There is no reason to see these views 
as being definitive, and the closing section recording the views of the sponsor, 
some clients and some participants is not assumed to have any relationship with 
the views expressed in the main body of the article. If action learning is to Hive 
up to its own principles, everyone associated with a programme will have different 
perceptions and will have learned differently. This is an attempt to explore the 
learning of one set adviser during a programme. 


‘Through a Glass Darkly”’ 
One of the most devastating medical conditions must be that of the child whose 


skin does not grow with the rest of his frame and who can only survive by means 
of a series of complicated and painful operations. In many ways, the condition and 
its treatment (drastic and painful surgery) can be likened to that of the successful 
small firm — the growth of which rapidly outstrips the growth of its management. 

The typical small firm starts from a management team of one or two — the 
founder father and, possibly, a partner — often a member of his/her own family. 
The firm can usually progress successfully to the stage of having two or three 
departmental managers (typically production, sales and accounts), each controling 
a small staff and directly controlled by the chief executive who frequently still heads 
a function — usually sales or technical. Up to this stage, if people ‘‘know their 
jobs’’ and can exercise basic supervisory skills, the entrepreneurial flair of the 
founder provides all of the management that is needed. Products may be technically 
sophisticated (electronic switchgear, computer software or Insurance) but systems 
are simple, administration is limited, co-ordination and communication can be face 
to face and by word of mouth, control can be by the 18 inch rule — the distance 
between a pat on the back and a kick up the backside. 

Further success brings further complications, and management has to grow in 
all dimensions — more activity, more people, more managers, both vertically and 
horizontally and, before long, a management which has to take full responsibility 
for running the firm below the policy level. The systems which ink the firm with 
its customers and suppliers, and link functions within the firm become more complex 
and need an administrative activity to make these systems work. Control becomes 
an exercise in cybernetics, with systems relating to each other, feedback loops and 
input and output systems. Management has to work as a team and, in addition 
to increased personal skills, managers have to learn the skills of teamwork. 


As well as the problems of a changed structure and the acquisition of new skills, The Problems of 


growth also brings two problems with which individuals have even more difficulty 


Developing 


in coping. The first is the introduction of new personnel — often over the heads Managers in the 


of the managers who have seen the firm through the hard and hungry years. Second, 
there is a reduction, even a redundancy, in the skills which have, in the past, been 
invaluable. These skills, typical of the very small firm, range from being able to 
drive a wagon or mend a machine to holdmg in one man’s head the complete 
warehouse inventory or the sales ledger. About this time, also, much of the fun 
seems to go out of work. Mistakes that could be tolerated when they affected 
one customer are not acceptable when they affect 20; a supply crisis which meant 
the whole firm (all seven of them) working all night in a spirit of camaraderie now 
leads to talk of an extra shift or subcontracting work out; a shift in fashion which 
did not matter when we had 0.3 per cent of the market can be a disaster when 
we have 30 per cent, now that the boss can no longer make up the deficiency 
by finding another outlet or working on the personal relationship with one customer. 
Waiting for wages until Snudge and Tagel pay up can be lived with — a cash flow 
problem is another matter altogether. Unless we all get more systematic, serious- 
minded and free from error, calamity is round the corner. 

To compound the difficulties, these problems do not manifest themselves in 
a series of radically changed and manifestly different situations. They sneak up 
on you. At first, new systems can be extemporised; the way of dealing with the 
first export customer can be held in the sales manager’s head; a bracket from 
a 1976 Ford Cortina solves a customer’s design problem; a word-of-mouth 
agreement with a supplier avoids a cash-flow problem. If trends are not spotted 
in time, we suddenly have 25 export customers in six different countries, all with 
different documentation needs; there are 120 production modifications, all in a 
notebook in the works manager’s hip pocket; our friendly supplier has been taken 
over by a multinational, demanding 12-month contracts with no cancellation clauses 


-- and payments in 28 days — or else. 


Somewhere along the line from a comfortable existence to triumph or disaster, 
it occurs to the founder that changes have to be made in the way in which the 
firm is managed. He (or she) is faced with two conflicting philosophies. Either 
he keeps faith with the existing management team and strengthens it by 
supplementing it and developing the skills of the originals, or he scraps the existing 
team by dismissals and replacements with newcomers. Each approach presents 
its own problems. He is between the Scylla of the Peter Principle (each manager 
finding the level of his or her own incompetence and producing negative results) 
or the Charybdis of throwing out the baby of detailed knowledge and personal 
loyalty with the bath water of ineffectiveness. There is also the problem (which 
Sir Chive Sinclair never seemed to solve) of what to do with him or herself. 


A Working Example 

MCB University Press was a firm which, under the leadership of a team of 
academics/entrepreneurs, had experienced rapid growth and had by 1984 reached 
the position of a leading publisher of management journals in Europe, with 27 
titles appearing regularly. The growth in journal publication had been coped with 
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and subcontracting most of the production. Around 1984, with no cessation 
in the journal activity, there came a demand for an increased product range — 
books and courseware for the courses to be run by MCB’s sister organisation, 
IMCB, The International Management Centre from Buckingham. The new products 
called for new production methods and at least three different tempi m the firm, 
from ‘“Time is important, but it must be nght’’ in books, through ‘‘Try to get 
in three or four issues per year” for journals, to ‘We need it tomorrow — preferably 
by 9 am’’ for courseware. 
The senior management team of MCB-UP recognised the incipient problem 
and decided on a three-fold strategy: 


(1) withdraw the founder fathers from all mvolvement in day-to-day management; 

(2) supplement the existing team m areas where new skills were needed, e.g. 
accounting, computing, and 

(3) develop the team to enable them to accept new methods, skills and 
responsibilities. 


Because IMCB had committed itself to action learning as the cornerstone of its 
management training programmes, it was inevitable that action learning would be 
the vehicle for the MCB-UP Management Development Programme. The entire 
management team of MCB-UP below the Managing Director was brought into 
the programme, plus the Academic Administrator for the IMCB programmes who 
worked m the sutte of offices in Bradford, Yorkshire, m which MCB-UP was housed. 
None of the management team had large staffs and one or two held posts which 
had definite managerial responsibilities but did not mvolve control of staff. Because 
all of the participants on the programme were located in Bradford, it was agreed 
that apart from the opening and closmg events, all meetings would be held m 
Bradford. 


The Acton Learning Programme — Design 
The programme had several mteresting features: 
(1) An entire management team was involved. 
(2) In the group, experience m being tramed for management ranged from an 
MBA to nil. 


(3) Projects were all to be ‘‘own job, own location’, but designed to stretch 
the participants by exploring new technology, new methods or new spheres 
of work. 

(4) The chents (the managers who ‘‘owned’’ the problems and had an interest 
in having them solved) were all directors of MCB-UP, although each 
participant’s chent was not necessarily his or her boss. 

The objectives of the programme were not fully spelt out by the directors to the 
set adviser but were perceived to be: 


(1) the creation of a management team which could run MCB-UP with the 
minimum interference; 


sa 
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(2) an opportunity to appraise the individuals in the team, and 
(3) a desire to taste their own action learning medicine. 


Brief contact with the participants before the programme began suggested that 
their reaction was a compound of passive resistance, active hostility and fear — 
the latter mainly directed at the realisation that the programme would end with 
a series of individual presentations to the chents who not only had the authority 
of directors, but also the cachet of academic excellence — they included four 
professors, three of them with doctorates. 

The programme was run on very pure action learning lines. The only knowledge 
and skills mputs were those asked for by the participants; projects were chosen 
and designed m detail by the participants from a list of ‘‘problems requiring solution’ 
put forward by the clients. Sets met regularly with the minimum intervention from 
the set adviser. In retrospect, this set adviser stance may have been a mistake, 
arising from a perception of participants’ attitudes as shown at the opening weekend. 
At this event,the group gave evidence of being very open and T each 
individual making a considerable contribution. They subsequently clammed up 
to some extent and would possibly have benefited from more overt encouragement, 
pushing or guidance. This dilemma opens up the old set adviser question of problem 
solution vs.personal development. On the one hand, an unsuccessful project can 
reflect on the participant, the programme and the totality of action learning, even 
if it has presented a host of learnmg opportunities. On the other hand, too much 
help can reduce the learnmg available. 

In this case, the set adviser’s view was that most of the participants were too 
well aware of their limitations and needed to be left to discover their competences 
by doing and, eventually, achieving, with the minimum of help other than any which 
they had gamed from their set colleagues. One dramatic breakthrough which 
justified the set adviser’s approach was the case of DT who, havmg spent several 
meetings professing her technological ignorance, confounded us all (not least herself) 
by a presentation to the set detailmg the pros and cons of a range of technically 
complex production methods. 


The Action Learning Programme — Operation 

The opening event was staged over two days at a hotel at Knutsford and was 
intended to be an intensive but relaxed period exploring the possibilities of the 
programme, selecting projects and sets (at this stage two sets were envisaged) 
and getting to know something about each other and the set adviser. The results 
were a revelation of the fears (mainly centred on the fmal presentation, even at 
this stage); hostility arising from a suspicion that the group was being manipulated 
by senior management and, in most cases, doubts about the value of a traming 
programme which, far from having expert mputs, depended for its success on 
the acknowledged inexpert contributions of the participants. 

The two days were concluded successfully, partly because of interest in the 
self and organisation analyses which had been undertaken, but mamly because 
of the obvious value of the projects which were to be undertaken, some commitment 
to the projects because they were self-chosen, and loyalty to the job and the firm 
(in that order). A certam amount of team identity had been established, but the 
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because he could not see the learning opportunities m such an unstructured and 
‘laid-back’’ approach. The other two, who were extremely intellectually 
competent, were suspicious of the motives of senior management and saw future 
events as being a threat to the exercise of their personal professional expertise 
and their freedom to operate in their own chosen ways. Most of the group saw 
their own projects as valuable and interesting, and were prepared to accept senior 
management’s commitment to the programme, if only because it was costing 
money. 

During the two days and subsequently in their own time, each participant selected 
a project and wrote a short document explaining his/her objectives and the way 
in which it was intended to approach the problem. These documents were then 
submitted to senior management for approval. Senior management’s next move 
nearly consigned the programme to oblivion. They came down heavily on the side 
of value for money from the projects and, using their wider knowledge of the 
commercial situation and their own experience and expertise as managers, they 
radically altered many of the project proposals. As a result, one project was seen 
as having had its core taken out, two or three as being bent to fit already existing 
plans and one as being reduced to being the job the participant was already domg. 
The next set meeting rang with cries of ‘‘Betrayal’’ and ‘‘Manrpulation’’ thinly 
disguised as ‘‘Why do I need to tell them what they already know?’’ ‘What is 
the pomt of doing that?’’ and ‘We can’t do all that m the time they have given us.” 

By blandly acting as though nothing was the matter, the set adviser got through 
a couple of set meetings with very little contribution, other than that forced by 
introducing two Critical Incident Analyses which were contributed by members 
of the set under duress. 

Gradually the interest of the projects and the West Yorkshire work ethic got 
most of the group to work, encouraged by the example of the least assertive 
member of the group, who produced a vast amount of detailed work over a short 
period; at the same time making use of her project work in her daily work of 
planning production. 


The Use of Set Meetings — Formal and Informal 

It should be explained that, after very few set meetings, the groups decided to 
meet as one set rather than two. The decision was made because of the disparity 
between the sets. At the set selection session at Knutsford, all of the more extrovert 
members had opted for the same set, leaving the second set as an essentially 
contemplative body. Various meetings of different numbers and duration were taking 
part outside the formal set meetings and this, coupled with the difference in 
approach between the two sets, led the group to feel that they would be better 
in one set. The decision proved also to be advantageous for purely logistic reasons. 
With the onset of the holiday period and increasing work pressures, members 
were absent on occasions and the two who saw the programme as personally 
threatening gradually opted out of the programme and, eventually, out of the 
company. Any attempt to operate as two sets would have resulted in non-viable 
numbers on occasions. 


Fo 


Out-of-set meetings with no set adviser present were a feature of this programme 
and had been expected because of the close proximity of the particrpants in their 
day-to-day work and the mterrelated nature of most of their jobs. What the long- 
term effect of the programme will be cannot be known but, m the short term, 
the comment was made that people were working together more comfortably than 
in the past and the newcomers to the frm certainly benefited. Working patterns 
differed; there were one or two loners, some pairing and (because of his technical 
expertise) AC tended to become involved in nearly everyone else’s project and, 
at one stage, seemed to be doing his own project plus about 20 per cent of three 
or four others. 

By the time the group were a third of the way through the programme, three 
main areas of doubt were revealed: 


(1) In three cases there was a concern about being able to master the technical 
content of the project. 
(2) There was a fairly general feelmg that too much was being asked in the 
time available — a feeling arising in the set adviser’s opinion: 
— because of late starting on the project work; 
— because of lingering resentment at the changes in projects made by senior 
management, and ` 
— In one or two cases because of resentment of criticisms made by clients 
at meetings between clients and participants. 
(3) With two or three exceptions, renewed terror (not too strong a word) at 
the prospect of the final presentation. 


Inputs 

During the middle third of the programme came the only formal mputs to the 
programme. The McCann/Margerison TMI Programme was trailed m front of the 
group and picked up because it was seen to be interesting, prestigious and probably 
of value in the future. The set adviser ran a management of time session, which 
was partly a placebo to counteract the ‘‘short of time’’ syndrome but which would 
also be of future value. Joanna Kozubska ran two much appreciated sessions on 
presentation skills; with the dual objectives of preparing people to be 
representatives at a Harrogate Conference and making them ready for the project 
presentations. Towards the end of the programme and near the time for the project 
presentations (which remained a Damoclean threat to the very end), the set adviser 
gave some hints on presentation during two set meetings set aside for rehearsal 
of group and personal presentations. 

Set meetings gradually became dynamic whilst never being as lively as they 
have been in other groups. This was probably because the participants were 
meeting almost daily in their ordinary work, so that merely meeting was not m 
itself an event and also because of the project working meetings which were taking 
place and were mentioned above. The two who dropped out, probably because, 
not being committed, they did not see themselves as being threatened, were the 
liveliest members in the earher sets and one of them produced the only recognisably 
T-group type happening when she caused another set member to storm out in 
a mixture of fury and frustration. 
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The work of the cients was never, of course, observed directly by the set adviser, 
but comments made in the set meetings suggest that the roles taken up were 
occasionally those of academic tutors with students. In the mam, clients adopted 
a boss role and there were several solid “‘put downs’’ which, whether justified 
or not, provided opportunities for learning for the participants. 

Work on the projects raised no particular problems. There were the usual abortive 
visits, time wasted following dead-ends, and discoveries that, however badly things 
were done at MCB, other places were often as bad or worse. It was often heartening 
to discover that just because someone was professionally qualified, ran a big 
department or worked for a highly prestigious firm, he/she was not necessarily 
more competent than an unqualified person in MCB with a staff of two. 

Presentation posed a problem to the end and the set adviser was under continual 
pressure to amend the format and make it as relaxed and informal as possible. 
In the upshot, the presentations were made in a small, luxurious hotel in the Lake 
District which MCB took over for a weekend. A group presentation was made 
on the benefits of the programme and the individual and group learning which 
had accrued. The set adviser was not present at this meeting and is still unaware 
of the content. The individual presentations were made m a traditional manner 
to a large group. Needless to say, desprte eight months of collywobbles, they were 
highly competent and, in some cases, extremely good. 

The set adviser was wined and dined excellently, paid his fee and sent on his 
way with a few kind words. For him it was an interesting and enjoyable experience 
with a lot of personal satisfaction and a lot of personal learning. What is much 
more important is what the participants and the firm got out of the programme. 
To what extent was the team-building a success? How much did individuals benefit, 
as people and as company servants? Were the projects of value? In the concluding 
section of this article, the Chief Executive, some of the chents and the participants 
are invited to make comments nine months after the event when they have had 
time to reflect on the experience. 


View from the Top 
David Sutton invited both the chent organisational executives and the participants 
to state their views. The challenge is readily taken up: 


Certainly the programme was something wholly new. A small family company 
was designating a key group as its first-level managers for the first time and 
seeking to develop their skills. The anxiety reported by David Sutton was 
extremely apparent; indeed two individuals actually left the company rather 
than accept that they needed to ‘‘become’’ professional managers. 

However the programme achieved some quite outstanding goals. 

A real team was forged m the face of the adversity of undertaking projects 
that has continued of its own volition ever since. At a time when the growth 
of the organisation was fragmenting activities, SEMAP (Senior Executive 
Management Action Learning a provided the catalyst for the 
operational management team to coalesce 

A range of extremely important projects was worked on that, whilst their 
conclusions are now taken for granted, have made a service contribution. Some 


e 


seem routine enough (like computerismg control systems) but the vitally 
important difference, from the action learning approach used, is that the team 
designed and owns the outcomes. 

Most of the projects have been proceeded with — albeit that some are directly 
actionable and others more ambiguous. The most spectacular was the decision 
to harmonise the two production technologies used for batch and jobbing print 
work. A close second was the mitiation of a massive subscription renewals 
improvement campaign to link on to new computer systems. 

More subtle areas included work on ‘‘communications’’ in a widely diffused 
organisation. This led to the creation of team-buildmg procedures im all 
operational departments. It also influenced greatly the creation of a Newsletter 
for journals’ editors entitled “As the Publisher said to the Editor. . ”’. Finally, 
major organisational changes in 1986 have involved the creation of a complete 
programme of communication activities led by the manager whose project this 


was. 

Perhaps the least tangible field of all was the proactive use of the database 
that exists withm a major publishing house. How can secondary and tertiary 
applications be found? Indeed how can origination be influenced with secondary 
and tertiary uses m mind? The development of a simple device called the Multiple 
Use Matrix together with the conceptual modelling of the business stil left 
great ambiguity for those who seek clear and precise management answers. 


There do not seem to be any m this area, but the synergy already emerging’ 


is vastly improved. A wide range of models to influence origination and to evolve 
secondary and tertiary use disciplmes has evolved. 

Investment by the Board of Directors to carry forward these and all the other 
action learning projects is already well in excess of £100,000 and rising. 

The sting in the tail of these observations, however, has to be that we, the 
chent, have been poor at debriefing the participants. We were glad to pick up 
and run with their good ideas but have forgotten that the managers who worked 
on ther refinement now have quite different attitudes and expectations. 

With the benefit of hindsight the two directors most responsible who pen 
these remarks at David Sutton’s invitation believe: 


(1) at the outset we did not brief the participants well enough as to why the 
programme was being run, and 
(2) at the end of the programme we virtually ‘‘abandoned’’ its members. 


Such self-flagellation however would be unjust if we did not realise that we have 
recognised the abandonment element — not for ourselves but because two 
of the projects demanded that we do so. The communications project and its 
follow-through have already been described. Another vitally important project 
explored the mtroduction of a formalised personnel function into the organisation. 
As this moved forward, a staff appraisal scheme has now emerged. One of its 
key needs is a clarification of job roles and their reclarification again and again 
as the organisation grows apace. 

There can be no search for a static definition of a role in most parts of the 
Organisation, quite simply because the business has been doubling in size for the 
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past three years and intends to quadruple again over the next four. But reference 
points and continuing appraisal and review can be and are being built in. 

Perhaps nowhere is the debriefing requirement greater than when individuals 
who worked in the action learning team recetve differential treatment thereafter. 
One has gone on immediately to take an action learnmg Master of Business 
Administration (MBA) programme (two of the set were already Master's level 
graduates). Others have found that a new superior has been introduced into 
their territory because their own project highlighted the need for an mjection 
of professional expertise readymade rather than acquired by action learning. 

Most profoundly of all for us, the limitations of the pure action learning “Q” 
approach were highlighted. We have an excellent highly motivated group of first- 
level managers, some of whom are held back predominantly by their lack of 
“P” — or so we now see. Their debriefing need is mdubitably to take on board 
the body of knowledge. 

Having thus put pen to paper at David Sutton’s behest, these two chastened 
representatives of the client organisation are pledged to spend a long session 
together withm the next month to see to it that the issues raised above are 
addressed professionally. With much promised, the pen is passed to a set 
member... 


A View from the Inside 
The following is what one of the course participants has to say about the experience. 


The chosen few 
As the company had grown over the years, demarcation lines and hierarchies 
had been mtroduced, though often on an organic basis. A request to name 
““managers’’ in the organisation, pre-SEMAP, would have yielded a range of 
answers with only a few names in common. The first impact of SEMAP, when 
the partners announced the names of the participants, was to produce a distinct 
stratum. This led to some interesting and, at the time, uncomfortable feedback. 
We thought it was a bold move to organise a programme, demanding m terms 
of time and effort, mvolving a quarter of the work force and the entire 
management tier. Even so, at least five of those not ‘‘volunteered’’ were 
distinctly unhappy. We were, somewhat bitterly, referred to as the ‘‘chosen 
few” by at least one of those excluded. One of the group never reconciled 
herself to being classified by “‘them’’ as one of ‘‘us’’; an initial disenchantment 
which culmmated in her leaving the programme and the company. 

With hindsight, the ‘‘chosen few’’ split provided a leap towards managerial 
professionalism and behaviour, and was presumably a necessary process in a 
small organisation. At the time, though, we wanted the resentment to stop. 


Running as a Set 

An immediate consequence of start-up and set activity was that we began to 
behave and, gradually, to thmk as a team. We were a disparate bunch with a 
mix of ages, qualifications, experience and responsibilities, ranging from 
department managers and administrators to cross-functional technical specialists. 
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Even in a company as small as MCB, we had a lot to learn about each others’ 
jobs and the other activities of the organisation. This helped us to look at the 
strategic big picture considerations as well as our departmental microcosms. 

The set had an agreed rule of confidentiality — we were free to speak our 
minds on any topic, confident that what we said would not filter back to the 
partners. Despite close personal friendships, this rule was mostly observed. 
On the occasion we found it had not been (the intentions were benign), we 
were most annoyed and, indeed, hurt. The set adviser was similarly constrained. 

A frustrating feature of SEMAP was that by the time the process was 
established, and we were running well as a set, using our various strengths 
and skills, the programme was nearing completion. Many set meetings 
meandered seemingty pomtlessly, with the occasional highhght. However, we 
were learning how to do it by doing it, which is the name of the game. Action 
learning, as we came to know, is not easy for the impatient. 


The Results 

The projects, mainly mternally focused, have produced tangible results and, 
almost more significantly, have acted as catalysts to a series of spin-offs at 
strategic level. 

We have also, as individuals and as a group, picked up some invaluable insights 
into time management, interpersonal communications, influencing, using the 
strengths of others, deadlines, presentations, as well as the increased knowledge 
of our own study areas and the functional areas of the rest of the group. 

The spirit of SEMAP Irves on through a series of structured round-table 
meetings coupled with less structured lunch sessions, concentrating on problem 
solving, information exchange, ““sharing and comparing’, and the generation 
and exploration of ideas. The group is proving both productive and supportive. 

Too good to be true? No. The time we spent complaining about lost evenings 
and weekends. The times we lost faith and enthusiasm, challenged the motives 
of the Board, argued and fell out, cursed the directors, slandered the set adviser, 
and swore we would never do it agam. Yet, when it was over and we had made 
our presentations, we would have done. 

Inevitably the company’s growth has led to the mtroduction of new people 
at, around, and in some cases above, the management level of the group. Some 
avenues for progression upwards have closed or narrowed, and the pain this 
has caused has been intensified because of the expectations provoked by 
SEMAP. 


Epilogue 
Was it worthwhile? Could this sort of programme work elsewhere? 

The set were asked to consider these questions and others at the close-down 
weekend, as well as to make the formal presentations as outlmed. Our answers 
then were that tt was worthwhile, and that we had developed a model that would 
work elsewhere. Nine months on, those feelings still apply. 
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Points for Trainers 


In the manner of all good acbon projects, this concludes with some recommendations 
for action This is a checklist drawn from our “view from the inside” evaluation of 
the adaptability of this type of model to other smaller companies 


David Sutton may be contacted for further mformation at East House, 97 Roe 


Select your preferred participants and lean on them, rather than allowing them 
a totally free choice of whether or not to undertake this type of programme 
Short-term overioad or disenchantment can outweigh judgements of longer-term 
personal and organisational benefits Be tough enough to cope wrth the resultant 
culture change and encourage the participants to do the same 


Ensure projects are real and important, and that there ts a “chent” within the 
organisation who really cares about the outcome Projects for the sake of learning, 
rather than for the inherent worth of the project, are dispirting and demotivating 


Ensure that set meetings, especially in the early stages, have some structure 
and focus to make them more than a report back As the programme progresses, 
the set creates its own focus, but can get lost at first 


Insist on and respect the set’s confidentiality. Resist urges to ask who has been 
saying what, and ignore anyone who tells you 


Small project teams, rather than indyidual projects, would have been an 
Interesting vanation on our expenence Cross-functional teams would discourage 
“compartmentalisation’ 


Expect and accept a mid-term lag or loss of interest, but keep some pressure 
on by insisting on regular status reports 


Keep deadimes tight enough to concentrate the mind, but not so tight that normal 
work will be substantially interfered with On reflection (although unsure at the 
time) six months was about nght. 


Be posite and trust the judgement of your selected participants enough to 
explore recommendations thoroughly, f unable to agree to implementation there 
and then. H you do not trust them, do not recommend they do a programms 
such as this 


Chase your managers for action following the recommendations. Anyone can 
have good ideas (and this type of programme is sure to generate many good 
deas) but putting them into action is notonously difficult, and often requires 
assistance 


Allocate time to the set away from telephones and other distractons for meetings 
Insist on no interruptions 


Find a set adviser from outside the company if possibie, to prevent too much 
Introspection. An expenenced outsider’s questions and guidance are more likely 
to bring out lateral thoughts and challenge assumptions than someone close 
to the company 


Insist on formal presentations, and well prepared and presented project 
documents It puts the mind tn order very effectively to have to plan and “sell” 
a proposal, rather than to waffle through some half-formed thoughts Insist on 
high standards 


Lane, Southport, Merseyside PR9 7PD. 
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Learning in Style — Reflections 
on an Action Learning MBA 
Programme 


Brian Caie 
Mobil Oul Co 


Introduction 

Much is written m the literature on the theory and principles of action learnmg 
but comparatively little is available to describe the process from the viewpoint 
of a set member. This article hopefully breaches that gap by describing my own 
experiences as a member of the first London set to complete the action learning 
MBA programme with the International Management Centre from Buckingham 
(IMCB). The article is based on the concluding logbook summary submitted as 
part of the course requirements. It reviews the effectiveness of the learning 
experience throughout the 18-month course, looking particularly at the 
opportunities to use various styles of learning in different parts of the programme. 
It also attempts to provide some insights into the usefulness of action learning 
as an approach to an MBA degree programme. 


The IMCB Programme 

It is probably useful at this stage to describe briefly the structure and philosophy 
of the IMCB degree course. The MBA programme consists of a residential start- 
up fortnight, followed by 30 weekly evening sessions of four hours each and sx 
residential weekends. The first half of each evening session is a formal input on 
one of five core syllabi in Marketing, Finance, Operations Management, Human 
Resources and Strategic Management. The last two hours of each session are 
reserved for set discussions m the action learnmg mode, and are therefore left 
totally unstructured to be used in whatever way the set decides. Tutors and 
facilitators do not get mvolved in this session although they do occasionally observe 
the proceedings. 

The start- -up fortnight is a general mtroduction to the programme. Here each 
core syllabus is introduced and the participants start to bond into the set which 
will be the mam vehicle for learning. Each residential weekend covers a major 
topic such as Communication and Presentation Skills or Design and Management 
of an MBA Project. The weekend topics are generally designed so as to be useful 
for the final MBA project which is the centrepiece of the programme. However, 
considerable time is reserved during each residential weekend for set work through 
action learning. 

Assessment is by submission of five written analyses of cases (WACs), one for 
each core course, two comparative projects based on the member’s job and 
company and a Masters project centred on a real issue from the member’s work 
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under half the total marks. The Masters project must be for a specific senior 
management client in the company, must be real and significant to the individual 
and must involve action on implementing whatever proposals are generated. It 
is therefore not sufficient to theorise and make recommendations; the project 
must involve action. 

The London (1) set consisted of eight indrviduals from seven very different 
companies in the private sector including publishing, oil, electronics and 
manufacturing. All the members mvolved were operating at managerial level and 
three were company directors. The mix of disciplines was ideal, with two marketers, 
two accountants, two personnel people and two members with production 
backgrounds. Almost the full range of management skills was therefore represented 
in the set. The only major drawback was the geographical spread of the members 
from Northampton to Orpington. This meant long travelling times and pre-empted 
the possibility of impromptu set meetings. 

The set met for its start-up fortnight at the Simpact Centre near Portsmouth 
m October 1983. Evenmg set meetings then took place at the Reform Club in 
London each Tuesday night from November 1983 till July 1984. Masters projects 
were submitted m April 1985 and we all graduated that July. This article was written 
more than a year after the end of the programme, enablmg my experiences to 
be placed in a wider context. 


Learning Styles 

One major benefit of an action learning approach is that it provides a greater range 
of learning opportunities than a more traditional programme. For this reason, I 
have classified my own learnmg experiences into four learning styles rather than 
simply given a chronological account of the course. Since the programme itself 
utilised the learning styles questionnaire of Honey and Mumford[1], I have used 
their classifications of Activist, Reflector, Pragmatist and Theorist for this analysis. 
Their learning styles model is, of course, a development of Kolb’s earlier work 
where learning is seen as a circular process involving Concrete Experience followed 
by Reflection and Observation, the formulation of Abstract Concepts and 
Generalisations and finally the testing of thetr implications in new situations through 
Active Experimentation. My own Masters project was clearly seen to move several 
times through this cycle. 

The learning styles questionnaire is administered as part of the selection process 
for the MBA programme. So at the start-up fortnight each participant was grven 
the opportunity to identify his own learning style preferences with the help of 
the guidebook Using your Learning Styles|2|. The questionnaire results are most 
meaningfully presented using a four quadrant approach as shown in Figure 1. The 
activist and theorist scores are plotted on opposite ends of the vertical axis with 
pragmatist and reflector scores similarly portrayed on the horizontal axis. A detailed 
description of the four learning styles is available in Honey and Mumford(1]. In 
the course of this paper the key characteristics of each style will be discussed 
briefly. 
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Figure 1 also shows my own score on the learning styles questionnaire compared 
with the norms identified for a wide cross-section of managerial and professional 
people working in UK industry. My own style preferences are seen to be 
with an average theorist preference but a low rating as a reflector. 
Throughout the London (1) MBA set there was a wide distribution of LSQ scores 
representing the full spectrum of styles. So although my analysis of the course 
will mevitably reflect my own preferences, other members of the set would probably 
see each learning experience in a different light. 


The Activist 

My own predominant learning style is activist. It is not therefore very surprising 
that much of my learning was achieved by taking advantage of new experiences, 
problems or opportunities, The activist likes to be thrown in at the deep end, 
to take the limelight, to deal with a crisis, to lead discussions and give presentations. 
The whole MBA programme, particularly the hve project, provided ample 
opportunity to exercise this style. 

My Masters project was entitled ‘‘Face to Face Employee Communications’’. 
It was concerned with identifymg and implementing effective means of upward 
and downward communications in the company’s head office. The mam thrust 
of the project was the introduction of a variation on team briefing into the company. 
The key action stages were an internal survey on employee communications to 
justify implementing new communications systems, gaining senior management 
commitment to the project, training managers and supervisors in the principles 
of the new system and implementation. 
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Customer First The major learning point of the whole project, if not the whole programme, was 


how to sell proposals to a senior management team. Once gained, the skill and 
confidence to do this is a major asset to any manager. The long process mvolved 
in influencing senior management culminated in a 30-minute presentation on which 
the whole future of the project rested. It was therefore thoroughly prepared and 
rehearsed both in the department and in the MBA set until every concetvable 
angle had been covered and every potential problem anticipated. The presentation 
used positive feedback to present the opinion survey findings and wm management 
commitment. This presentation was undoubtedly the highlight of the MBA 
programme from my viewpomt. 

Action learning projects rarely sail on calm seas — the learning is usually greatest 
when they almost run aground. There is always a risk in a live project that 
unforeseen circumstances, totally beyond one’s control, will prevent 
implementation. This occurred in my project just as the mam problems seemed 
to have been overcome. Management had become committed to a team briefing 
system, supervisors had been tramed in its use and the first two briefs had gone 
out to the organisation. Then in the space of a few months, my own boss (the 
project client), his boss and the company president were all transferred to new 
assignments overseas. At around the same time I became very involved m the 
personnel aspects of a company acquisition which became my major work objective. 
Overnight, the environment changed and the new key managers replacing those 
who had left, while very sympathetic to improving employee communications, felt 
uncomfortable with a new system m whose development they had played no part. 
The project therefore had to return to the drawing board for a relaunch the folowing 


year. 

As it turned out this crisis provided the opportunity to review the system, reflect 
on its shortcomings and improve on the initial approach. The team briefing system 
ultimately put in place survives to the present day because of the care taken to 
implement it properly and the lessons learned in what became known as the pilot 
project. However, implementation was not achieved until a few months after my 
MBA was completed. 

Because of my activist learning preference much of my learning from the core 
courses came through working on the written analyses of the cases (WACs) on 
which they were assessed. This was particularly true of the Marketing WAC — 
‘‘The Rise and Fall of the EMI Scanner’’ and the Finance WAC — ‘‘The Kendle 
Company’’. In the latter case, the WAC provided the motivation to learn the basic 
principles of accounting which might otherwise never have been digested. Extensive 
discussion of the WACs m set meetings was a major source of learning in each 
core course. The residential weekends involving personal activity were also very 
useful especially those concerned with Communication and Presentation Skills. 


The Reflector 

Reflection is the learning style which I tend to use least and therefore required 
considerable application on my part. Reflectors are most comfortable when they 
can listen and observe, review what has happened, engage in pamstaking research 

and produce detailed analyses of situations. My own introduction to pamstaking 
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research took place durmg our introduction to Information Science at the start- 
up fortnight. To equip us for our forthcoming project literature review, we visited 
Portsmouth Polytechnic Library to try out a manual literature search. This proved 
an interesting but frightening experience, sai ery ea deed tess 
in libraries. I made an instant decision to use computer searches wherever possible 
in reviewing the literature on employee communications. 

To encourage reflection throughout the course we were all asked to keep a 
logbook of our experiences over the 18 months, under ‘‘threat’’ that this was 
a requirement for award of the degree. The activists among us found this very 
hard and I must confess that entries were made at fairly long mtervals. However, 
since much of this article is based on that logbook, these entries have not been 
totally m vain. 

My first entry in the logbook was made at the end of the start-up fortnight which 
compared the usefulness and enjoyability of each daily session. The most useful 
was probably the introduction to each set member’s company through presentations 
of monographs. A 6,000-word monograph on the company’s business and one’s 
own role in it is a prerequisite for joming the course. The most enjoyable sessions 
were the Summertown Case Study, mtroducing the basic concepts of marketing, 
and the day spent practising communication skills. Overall, the start-up fortnight 
was excellently designed and executed and proved a superb experience both socially 
and academically. It provided a lucid introduction to all five core courses, enabled 
insights to be gained into each others’ companies, and formed a cohesive group 
through which the action learning process could be developed. The evening courses 
could start on a high point. 

By the Christmas respite at the end of 1984, two months into the 
most of our logbooks were recording fairly different feelings. The common feeling 
in the set was that action learning equated with do-it-yourself. We were certainty 
beginning to appreciate the full meaning of Revans’ phrase ‘‘comrades in adversity’. 
Additionally, the importance of managing effectively the mterfaces between family 
life, the work environment and the MBA programme had become a major 
preoccupation for almost everyone. My own logbook focused strongly on ‘‘survival 
strategies’, ranging from keep-fit programmes to detailed time management for 
every hour of the day. Even reading the morning paper on the commuter train 
had become a forgotten luxury as we submerged in a sea of textbooks, articles 
and essays. Another problem common to most of us was that we came to expect 
no recognition from our sponsoring companies of the added burdens posed by 
the course. 

Many other reflections were faithfully recorded in my logbook at regular mtervals 
throughout the course. Many are reproduced elsewhere m this article. For example, 
the early demise of my pilot project forced me to reflect seriously on the basic 
principles of team briefing and to rethmk many of my ideas. These reflections 
ultimately enabled the relaunch to succeed. Nevertheless, despite bemg fully aware 
of its benefits, I personally still feel uncomfortable with this learning style. 


The Theorist 
Theorists like systems, models and concepts, the opportunity to challenge 
assumptions and distinguish patterns. They enjoy stretchmg themselves 
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or failure. Personally, I am quite well attuned to this style and discovered this 
early in the course when we examined our own learning styles questionnaires 
and Belbin’s Team Roles Inventory. Initially the group was very sceptical about 
the results from both questionnaires, but within a few weeks they had been totally 
vindicated, forecasting with deadly accuracy the roles which each member would 
play m the set throughout the rest of the programme. 

The theorist heading is probably a good one under which to consider the core 
courses, but I will discuss the Human Resources course under the pragmatist 
style since, m my case, so much of the material could be apphed at work. 

The Marketing core course ideally reflects the theorist learning preference. 
The four Ps of product, place, price and promotion provide a neat and logical 
structure for the theory. Though not myself a marketer, I found this to be the 
most interesting of the five core subjects. The book round which the Marketing 
course is structured, Maximising Marketing Effectiveness|3], is beautifully written, 
simple without being simplistic, concise without bemg confusmg and relates 
marketing concepts to reallife situations. While the set reading for each marketing 
session was virtually unattainable, the advance preparation ensured that the evening 
sessions were lively, meaningful and participative. 

The Strategic Management core course has also obvious appeal to theorists. 
My own view is that it is somewhat divorced from the realities of business life 
in the turbulent economic environment of the 1980s. Much of the theory makes 
assumptions based on the comparatively stable environment of the 1960s and earty 
1970s before the oil crisis. Nevertheless, I enjoyed the course, particularly the 
Kitchen Queen case study and the essay on the company’s internal planning process 
which later formed a foundation for one of the comparative projects. My key learning 
point from this course was the Strategy Formulation Process which is an mvaluable 
tool m any planning situation. 

I do not mtend to describe the Finance and Operations Management core courses 
in any depth. With a tendency for glazed eyes at the very glimpse of accounts, 
I found Finance an uphill struggle, but learned a lot.along the way. My own weakness 
in this area made me much more sympathetic to the plight of others in subjects 
where | felt more comfortable. With mathematical inclinations, I found Operations 
Management relatively easy although I doubt whether I will ever get the chance 
to use techniques such as exponential smoothing in my own working life. 

My theorist preference surfaced early in my project with an idea on how the 
standard team briefing system applied by the Industrial Society might be simplified 
for use in a multi-layered organisation. Although the idea had strong face validity, 
it did not work well in practice. Proving this empirically was a learning experience 
in itself, stressing the need to look before leapmg. Interestingly, the Industrial 
Society team briefing rules were totally vindicated during the project both in the 
literature and m practice. Theorists sometimes need to learn the hard way! 


The Pragmatist 
Pragmatists learn best from activities where there is an obvious link between the 
subject matter and a problem or opportunity on the job. They like to try out 
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techniques, focus on practical issues and be given immediate opportunities to 
implement what they have learned. The two comparative projects enabled me 
to exploit this learnmg style to the full. The first is an analysis of one’s own job 
and how it relates to the rest of the company. My own proved invaluable in internal 
discussions on a wide range of policy issues and I reorganised my own work group 
as a result of insights gained from this project. 

The second asks one to analyse the organisation as if one were the chief executive 
and then propose solutions to the problems and opportunities identified. I was 
very fortunate in that the project comcided with an Organisational Improvement 
Programme in which I was already mvolved. I analysed the company under the 
four headings of strategy, structure, systems and shared values and developed 
a mumber of recommendations for change. Some of these recommendations were 
in fact implemented by the company. 

The Human Resources core course dealt with my own area of operation and 
provided almost weekly opportunities for on-the-job application. I was particularly 
pleased that IMCB chose to analyse employee relations from a human resources 
perspective rather than the more traditional mdustrial relations/compensation 
viewpoint. This is a refreshing variation on the standard personnel theme. My 
own philosophy of employee relations has been considerably reshaped as a result 
of Alan Mumford’s sessions and the key textbook, Understanding Organisations 
by Charles pear pn The concepts of managmg change, differentiating the 
organisation and assessing organisational style exemplified by ‘“The Leisure Group 
case study now find almost daily applications in my job. In moving to a new job 
in a different part of the company, I have found these materials very useful in 
establishing new approaches to human resources. 

Of course, the most pragmatic element of the course was the MBA project which 
involved identifying a pressing company issue, forming theories on its solutions 
and testing these out m practice. Employee Communications was highlighted as 
the key employee relations issue for the company in 1984, and this project was 
concerned with addressing it. The client for the project was my immediate boss, 
the Employee Relations Manager, who was very keen to see this issue addressed. 
Employee Communications is an ideal subject for an action learning project because 
it is so specific to the environment in which it is being applied. There is no 
immediate fund of knowledge on which to rely. It is therefore a rich source of 
what Revans calls “Q” learning — that which can only be learned through 
experience. My pragmatist inclinations were exercised to the full as reflections 
on actions led to theories for experimentation several times around the learning 
cycle. 


Action Learning 
The foregoing summary shows that learnmg has been achieved to varying degrees 
in all four styles. Let us now look briefly at the contribution of the action learning 
set to this process. 

The start-up fortnight enabled some enthralling group dynamics to be 
experienced. This included a complete reversal of leadership roles during the 
fortnight: the comfort of two small groups of four followed by the discomfort of 
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However, no real action learning took place over the first few months of operation. 
Set meetings tended to get bogged down in process without getting down to much 
productive work. The breakthrough came around mid-January when the set 
discussed various approaches to the literature search and the problems of margin 
drift in one member’s company. The issue of the Marketing WAC then pushed 
the set from the ‘‘storming’’ into the ‘‘performmg’’ mode of operation. Therefore, 

discussions of WACs dominated the action learning sessions up to midsummer. 

After the enthusiasm generated at the first residential weekend on the design 
and management of MBA projects, everyone assumed that project discussions 
would dominate the set activity. However, by mid-February, almost everyone had 
abandoned their projects due to work overload. Accordingly, most of the action 
learning was achieved through discussions of WACs rather than MBA projects. 
Indeed, my own project was one of the few to receive detailed consideration at 
more than one evening session. 

Since the MBA projects were mostly written and implemented after formal set 
meetings had ceased, they recefved insufficient consideration by the set. This 
was because the problems of geographical separation made set meetings difficult 
to organise. So they were very intermittent and often poorly attended. Much of 
the opportunity to learn from each others’ project experiences was therefore lost. 
Nevertheless, even at a distance, the set provided psychological support for its 
members who were often under severe pressures at work and at home. One or 
two members experienced personal crises at work which I doubt they would have 
survived but for the set’s support. As ‘‘comrades in adversity’’ we often felt that 
other members of the group were the only ones who could understand the 
pressures we were under. Boddy’s|5] three distinct functions for a set meeting 
— project resource, source of pressure and psychological support — were all 
experienced by our own set, but especially psychological support. 

One conflict in the course design was that between assessment and development; 
I felt that often the pressure to produce academic results through the various 
projects combined with work overload led to too much individualism. The need 
to pass the degree tended to subjugate the fullest use of opportunities for learning. 
This said, we all learnt many times more from each other than participants on 
a traditional business programme. Often, this learning involved insights into our 
own characters and how we performed in groups, rather than simply factual 
knowledge about each others’ businesses and experiences. We have all learned 
a tremendous amount from each others’ situations. 


Conclusions 

Overall, the course has been stimulating with many insights into other set members’ 
experiences and companies. The opportunity to use the real-work situation as 
a learning environment in the three main projects has proved invaluable. It is 
arguable whether this particular programme constituted action learning in its fullest 
sense, since much of the MBA project work was carried out with minimal set 
input. Nevertheless, this is a very effective way to educate managers since it is 
immediately relevant to their needs, provides a bridge between the work 
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environment and the learning situation and focuses on application and Learning in 
implementation as well as theory. I thoroughly recommend it as a way to develop Style 
managers for tomorrow’s needs. 
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The Learning Equation: An 
Introduction 


Reg Rovans 


In this hfe, all persons must learn something. But what fesh? The word “‘learning’’ 
may mean all things to all people; for one may learn to speak different languages, 
to play different mstruments, to solve hard crossword puzzles, to write computer 
programs, and to set up in business; one may even learn to hold one’s tongue 
when unfairly attacked in academic argument. A collection of sea-lions in Hamburg 
once learned to play Scottish airs on klaxon horns... Learning has the widest 
scope. 

Whatsoever we pursue, some ways of saying or doing fresh things can be got 
from others — whether we like it or not. One is told or shown, beginning with 
Mother’s warning, ‘‘No more sweets unless you say “Thank you’ for the last lotl”? 
and going on later to copy Eimstein’s mass-energy equation from the blackboard, 
after the professor had copied it there out of a book. Throughout life, one is told 
by endless authorities what to do next, and one learns to obey. Much so picked 
up has already long existed, so it is here to be called programmed, and denoted 
by P. 


Yet much other learning also comes, neither from command nor example, but 
from one’s own experience. Finding out for oneself may also be very mixed, like 
walking mto a brick wall, making other mistakes, realising something does not 
work as expected, dreaming up a new recipe after the Chinese take-away, altering 
the shape one was told to make it by the last architectural critic, or, occasionally, 
deliberately asking quite fresh questions — lke Newton, enquiring whether the 
force keeping the moon close to the Earth was also that pulling the apple to the 
ground. Knowledge, ideas, attitudes, skills, new perceptions of what goes on are 
always turning up; what is so discovered, moreover, generally tells one something 
new about the self. “Well! I must say! You do live and learn!”’ is so often said 
after the shock of finding out from one’s own experience that some hallowed belief 
was long untrue. Some call it a lucky guess, or ‘“‘intuttion’’, or ‘‘something crossing 
the mind’’. Learning of this nature comes from questioning insight, and is denoted 
by Q. Since it cannot be brought about deliberately, nor by programmed drill, it 
is stochastic, a product of the random. Simplistically, we may say that fresh learning 
is the sum of programmed instruction and questioning insight; without pretending 
to invoke any algebraic calculus, we may write this as L = P + Q: the learning 
equation. We note that P is also the mitial letter of Professor, Panjandrum, Past, 
Pandect, Platitude, Pantologist, Package, Poppycock and Piffle; while Q introduces 
us to Qualm, Quandary, Quiz, Query, Quixotic, Quarry, Qui Vive and Quid Pro Quo. 

So brief an outhne of learning afresh tempts further terms. We can put O before 
P and R behind Q: O for ‘‘origins’’, parental gifts like physique to survive and 
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genes to identify; R for “‘responses’’, from “‘rejoicing’’ to ‘‘repentance’’, to lived 
experience. John Locke, best of English philosophers, holds this the source of 
all knowledge, so cardinal to learning. But, since O is constant throughout our 
life, it is not about change within our minds. And, although much experience cannot 
be the programmed instruction of some teacher, it is still the lesson of circumstance, 
or P imposed by the authority of Nature — stimulating, perhaps, its fair share 
of Q. Thus, of O we have no need, and R has already been taken care of. As 
we shall see, given range enough within themselves, P and Q are sufficient. 

It is not necessary to invoke spurious mathematical propositions to suggest that 
our two terms from the right-hand side of the equation may get out of balance. 
The Association of American Colleges, for example, in its essay, Integrity in the 
College Curnculum, has scathingly indicted the bulk of undergraduate courses 
for presenting so much P and inviting so little Q; it forecasts disaster for the 
national education system, schools no less than universities. While that report 
was not the cause of this monograph, it could well be seen as its occaston, 
reinforced by the publication, also m 1985, of an article in Britain’s leading 
management magazine suggesting that action learning, founded on Q, is now 
displacing traditional courses m our business schools, founded on P... But the 
two terms are to be seen as the poles of many other contrasts; the Ym and Yang 
of the Celestial Empire, the sparring partners of Platonic dialectic, and choice 
between being wise and being clever are three among them. 

Finally, this work is about social learning. Some of the greatest ideas were the 
fruits of solitude — Moses up the mountam, Christ in the wilderness, Bunyan 
in Bedford Gaol, and many masterpieces of gentus — but they are not here for 
our present attention. How best can we help each other? 


Some relevant quotations: 
@ ‘Two extravagances: to exclude Reason, to admit only Reason’’ — Blatse 
Pascal. 


© ‘‘The chief wonder of education is that it does not rum all concerned in 
it, teachers and taught’’ — The Education of Henry Adams, (p. 55). 

© ‘‘One learns what one has it in one to learn, not what one’s teachers have 
it in them to teach’’ — R. G. Collingwood, Speculum Mentis, (p. 12). 
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Introduction 

The views I offer here derive from my preferred definition of management 
development which is ‘‘an attempt to improve managerial effectiveness through 
planned and deliberate learning process’’, a definition largely taken from the work 
of the Training Services Agency m the UK in 1977. 

For someone like myself who has been involved in management development 
for more than 20 years, tt is possible to be alternately optimistic and pessimistic 
about the progress that has been made during that time. Perhaps the most crucial 
development, at least in the United Kingdom and probably in the United States, 
was a growing recognition that the purpose of management was to achieve results 
rather than to administer bureaucratic processes. The early impact of Peter 
Drucker, followed in the 1960s by the Management by Objectives (MBO) wave, 
caused a recognition, at least at the conceptual level, that the improvement of 
management performance centred on the definition of results to be achieved; this 
became expressed as the idea that what mattered was outputs rather than inputs. 

This revised outlook was by no means fully mcorporated in managerial work. 
The flood of MBO work reached full tide and then receded. However, the flood 
left behind some useful sediment. Not only do more managers, than would have 
been the case 20 years ago, talk about objectives, standards and criteria of 
performance, but in the particular field of management development performance 
appraisal processes have in many organisations adopted objective setting as a crucial 
first feature in the process of appraisal. There have been other significant 
developments in our understanding of what effective managers do to which I shall 
be referring later m this article. However, it seems to me that these partial although 
important recognitions of what defines effectrveness in management have not been 
drawn together to create effective management development processes. 


The Threefold Nature of Effectiveness in Management Development 
Effectiveness in management development will only arrive when we manage to 
understand and then implement action on three different aspects of effectiveness: 
~ © Varying definitions of effective managerial behaviour. 
<. @ Develop a process which emphasises activities m which managers are 


required to be effective, rather than emphasising the knowledge necessary 
for action. 


a 


“This paper was first presented at the 1984 World Congress on Management Development in June. 
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Figure 1. 





Effectrvve managenal 
vour 


Effectrve learnmg 
process 


@ The identification of a learning process which is effective for the individual 
or group rather than being economical and conventent for tutors or tramers. 


Effective Managerial Behaviour 

The MBO approach mentioned earlier has been one of the major causes of a shift 
in attention to what managers actually do rather than to abstract and generalised 
statements of what they ought to do. The other major impact stems from the work 
of Carison[1], Rosemary Stewart[2] and Mintzberg[3]. Peter Drucker|4} provided 
in two sentences a crucial bridge between the two kinds of discovery. “Efficiency 
is concerned with doing things right. Effectiveness is doing the right things.” What 
might be called the classical view of the nature of management can be summarised 
as: 


forecast/plan; 
organise; 
motivate; 
co-ordinate, and 
control. 


The work of Carlson, Stewart and Mintzberg showed that the ways in which these 
concepts have been created, and the attempt to apply them as a structure for 
developing managers was misconceived, unrealistic and unhelpful. However the 
most useful though most devastating aspect of their work is not their demolition 
of one list of major managerial tasks and the replacement of that list by another 
one, but their common discovery that any generalised statement about managerial 
activities was likely to be at least partially and possibly substantially mcorrect for 
a particular manager or group of managers. They found substantial variations ` 

behaviour. In much the same way as organisational theorists 
Ba DE BER EE PE RSS E OE ESE E A er 
organisation structures were contingent upon a large number of factors rather than 
on some single ideal view of an organisation, the managerial activities in which 
any individual had to be effective was seen to depend on the specific kind of job 
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and on his/her interpretation and others’ interpretation of his/her role and Effectiveness in 
bikti 


within it. 

These discoveries have not, for a variety of reasons, had the major impact 
on our management development process that they ought to have done. There 
has been insufficient acceptance of the implication of these discoveries, i.e. 
that work to help a manager be more effective depends more on recognising 
and dealing with the specifics of his/her job than on helping him/her through 
generalisations about what managers need to know. Although there may have 
been some improvement in the capacity of organisations to analyse manage- 
ment training requirements, it does not seem that, probably for a majority, 
needs analysis is relatively superficial and leads to the facile adoption of 
training courses whose content differs remarkably little from one organisation 
to another. Even where the professional management development adviser 
knows what he/she ought’ to do there can be considerable obstacles in 
terms of actually engaging line managers in the analytical process. The defmit- 
ion and interpretation of what is meant by effective behaviour takes time 
and energy which managers on the whole would rather give to some other 
activity. This is most obviously but not uniquely true for a demanding process 
such as Repertory Gnd. ` 

I believe that one of the causes of relative ineffectiveness in this area within 
organisations has been an over-emphasis on developmg managers for the future 
instead of working on issues of current requirements. This argument almost 
certainly applied with even greater strength to training and education institutions 
which offer taught experiences outside the organisation. It is even clear that for 
such mstitutions, the identification of the nature of effectiveness in management 
has been scarcely affected by the work described above. It is understandable, 
although not acceptable, that they should see themselves as having to operate 
on generalised views of management processes because they were offering ‘‘open’’ 
programmes, and not dealing with individual companies. Since, however, all the 
major institutions now offer “‘in-house’’ programmes, we might have hoped to 
see a substantial shift towards effectiveness. It seems more likely that what we 
have seen is a relatively cosmetic shift to the design of specific material for particular 
companies rather than a basic shift in the nature of the programme. The major 
teaching institutions seem to show exactly that, i.e. they are more in the business 
of conveying generalised knowledge than they are m the business of helpmg 
managers to define and improve their own effectiveness criteria. 

As we shall see again later, the significance of the particular kind of contribution 
made by the major business schools is that inevitably and properly the contribution 
they make for the tiny number of managers with whom they deal is extended 
through the use of their concepts by trainers, tutors and educators in less creative 
and research-based teaching organisations. 

The thrust of my argument takes me to the view that too much of our 
management development work derives from an Inadequate assessment of effective 
managerial behaviour, and that that assessment is too often based on a view which 
deals with what is efficient rather than what is effective. 
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Customer First Development Processes Emphasising Effectiveness 
One of the problems in management development has certainly been that we have 
detached it from the reality of managerial processes. As I have just illustrated, 
I think we have detached it from the reality of managerial behaviour. We have also 
detached it from the reality of the perceptions and understanding of managers 

124 themselves. With rare exceptions (see the contingency theory mentioned earher), 
managers are not concerned about the knowledge possessed by boss, colleagues 
or subordinates. Their characteristic expression about a manager’s effectrvenes 
is whether he/she can get things done. The fact that they are not aware of, and 
tend to be impatient about, the knowledge and skills requtred to enable a manager 
to get things done is not of course in itself an argument for not providing these 
elements. It is a practical and psychological argument (msofar as these two are 
different) for starting from the reality of where managers are rather than imposing 
on them our views about what they need. 

Since effectiveness is defined clearly by the results actually secured and not 
by the knowledge someone possesses, it would seem sensible to concentrate in | 

our management development processes on helping managers to learn from actions 
undertaken rather than providing them with conceptual statements of what 
managers ought to do or even with analytical experiences of what other managers 
have done or might have done. Instead of giving emphasis to the provision of 
knowledge and asking managers to interpret and use that knowledge m subsequent 
action, it would be both more appropriate and more likely to be successful if we 
gave prime attention to issues of action and secondary attention to issues of the 
required knowledge. Knowledge and the capacity to analyse and product solutions 
to problems are necessary but insufficient contributors to effective action. In the 
same way, primary attention to managerial skills may be misplaced although not 
inappropriate. By this I mean that the first stage of attention should be on a desired 
managerial result rather than the skills required for managerial activities. 

The description so far may sound hke another plea for action learning. In the 
sense that I am proposing prime attention to working on real management problems, 
there is certainly a common basic philosophy. In the sense that I am not talking 
exclusively about the use of defined projects, or the creation of a group of managers 
discussing projects, I am in fact advancing a rather wider proposition. I am arguing 
that by taking issues of effectiveness as the prime focus of a development activity, 
we are engaging managers in a process with which they would be more familiar 
and more sympathetic than if we engaged them m a process (the acquisition of 
knowledge and skill) with which they are less familiar and sympathetic. I will quote 

briefly four illustrations of this shift of emphasis. 


Case 1 

The final stages of a two-week management development programme were geared 
to the participants reviewing the corporate strategy of the group for which they ; 
worked. The intention of the sessions, which mcluded a presentation to the chief 
executive, was that participants should be more familiar with the reasons for the 
corporate strategy instead of just criticising it from their level in the business. 
In later programmes, we made a significant change since it seemed to us less rele- 





vant that participants should know the corporate strategy than that they should Effectiveness in 


be encouraged to take action on strategic issues affecting their own business. They 
were instead asked to make proposals on a significant business problem currently 
affecting most of them. One example was that they were asked to work on the 
nature of, and possible reactions to, competition from Japanese manufacturers. 
While they could not do anythmg about corporate strategy, except perhaps 
understand it better, they could do something in their own companies about the 
Japanese “‘threat’’. 


Case 2 
A company which had revised its sales objectives and organisation structure had 
some concern that the managers mvolved might not have the skills necessary to 
achieve the changed objectives. As a result of analysis with them, it became clear 
that, although probably a number of them were lacking in some skills, the more 
crucial problem was that, although apparently committed to the revised objectives, 
they had not fully set up the action necessary to implement them. The prime 
concern was not therefore the skills of sales management, but the 
identification of specific actions to implement the broad objectives agreed. 


Case 3 

A company which had changed the composition and structure of its marketmg 
function found that a number of those involved would be unable to produce what 
was required because they were not fully equipped with marketing skills. In the 
course of discussion with them, the emphasis was shifted from the acquisition 
of skills to the implementation of skills. An in-house marketing programme was 
devised which, m addition to giving managers the necessary tools, took them 
through to the identification of spectfic marketing projects which needed to be 
undertaken. The programme was designed to meet both general marketing skill 
requirements in the organisation, the specific requirements of the projects which 
had to be undertaken, and the completion of real work to meet the needs of the 
business. 


Case 4 
MBA programmes normally provide participants with a better understanding of 
the various functional areas of management such as marketing, finance and 
production. The expectation is that managers who have acquired this knowledge 
may be able to manage these functions better, or may, through a better 
understandmg, have a better relationship with other departments. In our MBA 
programme, we start at the other end of the process by requiring our associates 
to analyse the nature of relationships between their own function and others in 
the business, and to make proposals for improvement. While we believe that it 
may be important for most managers to ‘‘understand finance better’’, we see it 
as at least as important that they should be helped to take specific actions relevant 
to their needs in dealing with other functions. 

In all of these situations, we avoid simplistic generalisations such as ‘‘managers 
learn by domg’’ or ‘‘all managers should learn through doing a project’’. There 
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supposedly sophisticated management development processes as were the older 
generalisations about management. Learning processes focused on effectiveness 
must always deal with the reality of the manager’s job, and always involve him/her 
in action on it. However, a manager will not learn enough simply by taking action; 
it is clear from the hterature on action learning that this is not sufficiently 
understood. The emphasis on projects and action is wholly dominant, to the 
exclusion of any serious discussion of the learning process. 

Of course, the greatest reality of all is what a manager is doing day by day m 
his normal managerial work. All too Ittle has been done in management 
development to make effective use of the day-to-day experiences; most attention, 
as indeed I have just illustrated, has been grven to off-the-job processes. I have 
written elsewhere at length about the possibilities of learning from normal work 
activities[6]. I have no doubt that this is the major area in which we could improve 
our productivity. I will not repeat here the illustrations I gave in my book; our 


need is to be able to help managers to learn from their real-time experience in _ 


E meetings, conducting negotiations, using management control information 
80 on. 

If we tackle issues of effectiveness in these various ways, we will come much 
closer to resolving the essential paradox of management development. That paradox 
is that managers claim to learn from experience. Characteristically they talk about 
the jobs they have done, the bosses they have worked for, rather than about the 
courses they have attended. Management development schemes have apparently 
tried to resolve one part of this paradox by encouraging movement between jobs. 
More often, however, management development processes have continued to 
emphasise formal off-the-job traming and education. Not only have they offered 
a prescription which does not meet the managers’ realities just described, but 
the processes themselves, i.e. courses, have given no help to managers in re- 
interpreting and making better use of their on the job development opportunities. 


Effective Learning Processes 

If we manage to work successfully on the issues of managerial effectiveness in 
the ways I have not described, we will have created for ourselves the opportunity 
to set up a virtuous learning circle. It is clear that for many managers mvolvement 
m formal management development processes particularty off the job has created 
a vicious learning sequence. Modern motivational theory tells us that behaviour 
which is not rewarded is not willmgly engaged in again. Clearly, some managers 
have had useful management traming or educational experiences and return to 
similar experiences subsequently. However the reaction of a majority of managers 
can scarcely be said to equate to a belief in the probable usefulness of the exercise, 
although they may have reasons of status, company culture or fear of something - 
worse which may cause them to participate at some level of willingness. Nor is ` 
it simply a question of the ways in which many managers experience the unreality 
of off-the-job processes. The continued absence of evaluation processes as a 
necessary accompaniment to off-the-job activities ought to be seen as more of 
a surprise and criticism than it often is. This is more particularly true m my 
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skill, the acquisition of which can certamly be tested. 

Ironically, the emphasis I have given to effectiveness issues certainly makes 
the evaluation process more difficult and probably make it less absolutely necessary. 
If you design a process actually to engage people in action, you reduce the 
requirement to test the extent to which they have applied that which they have 


learned. 
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Indeed, the whole shift of emphasis to action-based learning helps us to remove 
one of the major traditional problems of management education and training. It 
is a logical oddity that having created a situation of unreality, i.e. a structured off- 
the-job learning experience, and then having done m many cases very Itttle about 
directing attention to those issues of real personal concern to managers, tutors 
and trainers have then complamed and written learned articles about the problems 


. of transfer of learning. 


If we create unreality and do not deal with issues of effectiveness, we ought 
not to be surprised that managers have problems in transferring what they are 
supposed to have learned back into their real job situation. Nor should we be 
surprised that the boss and colleagues to whom they return from the off-the-job 
experience give no welcome to the kind of learnmg which the manager brings 
with him/her. Concentration on those issues which are practically relevant to the 
manager and his/her colleagues in the real-hfe situation certainly reduces the 
transfer problem, both because of the percerved reality of what the manager is 
engaged in and because there need literally be no transfer in the sense that he/she -. 
can be involved in projects and real-time problems drawn from his/her own work 
which do not then have to be translated. Where learning activities are not primarily 
and directly based on the manager’s own work, we should tackle the transfer 
problem on our programmes instead of leavmg it to the manager to resolve on 
his/her own on his/her return to work. This means less time on teaching, and 
more time on how the manager will implement what he/she has learned. 

However, emphasis on effectiveness and reality will not, as some writers seem 
to assume, in themselves completely overcome the need for careful choice of 
effective learning processes. Management development has been far too subject 
to “‘flavour of the month’’ approaches, each of them claiming to be uniquely 
appropriate to developmg managers. Over the years, we have been told that T 
groups, grid training, coaching, self-development, action learning, were 
successively, the answer to our management development problems. In my view, 
the adoption of any single technique, as the predominant answer to our management 
development problems, is lazy and incompetent. Nor is the answer in a further 
proliferation of management development processes. In his most helpful book [7] 
Huczynski identifies around 300 management development techniques. While m 
no way wishing to inhibit future creativity, it is my view that productivity in 
management development will derive from the appropriate use of methods already 
relatively well known and tried rather than the identification of new processes. 
I take this view because the application of management development methods 
is at the moment so clearly both mefficient and ineffective. 

We have failed to fit our processes to the needs of the learner. Just as we have 
not satisfactorily dealt with the realtty of how a manager manages, we have not 
dealt with the reality of how a manager learns. Just as we have swept aside the 
common perception of managers that they learn through on-the-job processes, 
a matter of common experience apparently too simple for researchers to cope 
with, so we have ignored the reality that different managers actually learn differently 
from the same process. It is an extraordinary fact that educators, tramers and 
developers know very well that if Brown and Jones both have the same need 
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to improve an aspect of their managerial performance, and both are taken through Effectiveness in 


the same learning experience, one may learn and one may not. It seems that 
most tutors having stumbled across this truth painfully, when an individual reacts 
badly to a learning process, then pick themselves up and hurry on as if nothing 
had happened. In designing courses, the best that may occur subsequently is that 
the designers offer a catholic menu of activities, hoping that everybody will get 
something out of the course. Thus the supposedly well-designed course will include 
role-plays, films, case studies, lectures, an afternoon in the resource centre; if 
you are bored by one there is always tomorrow. 

It is an extraordinary commentary on management education in both the UK 
and the US that only m the last dozen years has there been attention at any level 
of significance to differences in the ways in which people learn. The field was 
for a long time dominated by fundamentally sterile debates about the virtues of 
case studies, of business games, of experiential exercises. I take again the absence 
of action on the part of the major traditional business schools because of their 
perceived dominance in the rest of the management development world. I cannot 
think of any major university level contribution in this field apart from the original 
innovative work by Kolb[8], and the work done in this country by the Centre for 
the Study of Management Learning. CSML has made a considerable contribution 
in the literature on issues of the general design of different kinds of learning event, 
and the significance of the interaction between the tutor and the learner. Although 
much of their written work is understandably directed at the tutor, I believe they 
would share with me the view that one of the problems is that the tutor has been 
given too great a prominence in the learning process. Their efforts quite rightly 
are geared to helping the tutor be more effective by assessing the learning situation 
in which he/she is involved. 

No doubt because I started from a different kind of environment, my own concern 
has been with the learner rather than with the tutor. I should not repeat here 
the arguments and evidence produced by Peter Honey and myself on ways in which 
it is possible to identify the nature and consequences of an individual's likely 
preferences on learning. This information is set out for the management developer 
in[9] and for the learner infl0]. Since the arguments are deployed in full there, 
I need only say here that the crucial contribution of choosing a learning process 
appropriate to the style of the individual is going to be the major cause of increased 
productivity m management development. Whether it is choosing a course, choosing 
to place somebody on secondment, or selecting someone for a working party, 
the ability to make use of that experience is going to determme how productive it is. 

Honey and [ have also argued that knowledge of the learning preferences of 
managers, actually arriving on a learning experience, can be used to provide a 
more specific experience. We think it is irresponsible simply to throw a ragbag 
of activities at a group on the general assumption that their learning styles will 
be different. Our general proposition is, of course, that the experience should 
actually be designed as a learning experience, not as a teaching experience. This 
undoubtedly mcreases the difficulties for the designers and operators of learning 
events, and perhaps it is the prospect of such difficulties which has deterred training 
and education institutions from actually thinking seriously about the learning 
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experiences, while helpful, go sufficiently far. It is surely another prospective leap 
forward in management development that we should share with managers our 
improved understanding of learning and cause them to recognise and improve their 
own learning processes. That is to say, we should mcorporate our improved 
understanding not merely in the design of a more effective event, but we should 
treat learning as an overt part of the programme. Instead of being an implied and 
unstudied part of most management development activites, learnmg should be 
drawn to the forefront as an explicit activity. Nor should this be confined to an 
interesting session at the begmning of a programme and perhaps some review 
of personal development growth at the end of it; we must provide time and resource 
to help managers consider their learning processes during the programme. 

You will notice I have carefully used the word programme rather than course 
because I see this as being applicable just as much in the situation in which an 
advisor is counseling someone’s development on the job as it would be with a 
tutor rumning an off-the-job experience. The reason for this extended attention 
to the learning process is not merely a matter of logic, of the extraordmary fact 
that many programmes which claim to help managers to learn never actually address 
that issue, but also that it is essential as one of the ways in which we will manage 
to draw together on-the-job and off-the-job development experiences. If in our 
off-the-job experiences we give sufficient time and attention to engage a manager 
im understanding his/her own learning, we can also help him/her to see how to 
apply this knowledge so that he/she continues to learn from similar or equivalent 
learning experiences when he/she is back on the job. Just as dealing with issues 
of effectiveness will help reduce substantially the problems of transfer of learning, 
so, by giving substantial attention to the learning process itself, we can reduce 
the notorious problem of managers seeing experiences as a series of one-off events 
with no connection with each other m learnmg terms. 

The phrase continuous learnmg is now becoming popular. It will be no more 
than a promotional phrase if we do not provide the learning processes necessary 
to secure it. It seems clear that some of the people writing about continuous 
learning are really only talking about a series of training events and not in fact 
about continuous learning at all. 


Successful Management Development 

I have tried to draw together in this article three different aspects of effectiveness 
which I see as major contributors to effectrveness in management development. 
There are a number of other issues, many of them not course centred, which 
affect whether management development will be successful in an organisation. 
Margerison(11]| offers a very substantial review of causes of success and failure 
in management development with which J am in substantial agreement. I want 
here to pick out only two additional factors. Neither will come as a particular 
surprise, given the nature of the comments I have made earlier. Firstly, it seems 
to me that too many management development schemes are dominated by issues 
about the so-called system, and too little fluenced by the needs, requirements 
and potential for growth of individuals. We will not have effectrve management 
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development as long as we encourage systems that are m fact geared to process Effectiveness m 


individuals rather than to develop them. I am surely not alone in shuddering when 
I hear a personnel director or management development advisor say ‘‘All our 
managers have been through...’ It has become all too obvious that some 
management development schemes measure results by the number of people who 
have ‘‘been through’’, rather than by achieved results m development. 

Nor will it be a surprise to see that I feel we need a better lead from our “‘centres 
of excellence” on the processes of management development. Given that it is 
of their nature to offer open programmes mevitably concentrating on generalisable 
issues, we could perhaps hope that they will increasingly concern themselves also 
with the issues of how generalisations can be applied im practice. 

At the time of the first World Congress on Management Development in 1981, 
I was inaccurately quoted as being part of a general attack on the business schools. 
If in this article I am clearly seen to be offering more criticisms than praise, it 
is because this is not a paper evaluating the full range of the work of the business 
schools. In case, however, my comments should be seen as not merely unbalanced 
in that sense, but also partial because I belong to a new business school, I should 
perhaps say that some, although not all, of my criticisms are shared elsewhere. 
The nature of that criticism has remamed remarkably similar over the last decade 
and more. Livingston[12] told us in 1971 that formal management education ‘‘tends 
to distort managerial growth because it over-develops an individual's analytical 
ability, but leaves his ability to take action and to get things done under-developed”. 
This kind of criticism has surfaced again recently in the US through Peters and 
Waterman|13] and Behrman and Levin|14]. 

In this country, the BIM report in 1971 [17] and Nancy Fox’s report in 1978[16] 
both suggested important shifts in the provision made by the business schools 
in the UK. It is also significant to note that Professor Jim Ball, then Principal 
of the London Business School, while able to claim success in his own terms in 
other aspects of management education, said that they were ‘‘a long way from 
fulfilling a commitment in any formal sense to enable people to handle their own 

’’, Finally, it is significant that, according to Freedman, Cooper and 
Stumpé{17|, the relationship which I have sought to establish in this article between 
effectiveness in management and effectiveness in management development is 
clearly not present even amongst management researchers. Those who have 
studied the criteria for managerial effectiveness have not seen management 
education as a determmant of managerial performance. 

I return to my mixed views of optimism and pessimism about the past of 
management development; I think we can be optimistic about the future if we 
manage the triangle of effectrveness well. If we do not even change the emphasis 
in the individual areas, I do not believe management development will be more 
than a peripheral process pursued by a mmority of devotees. 
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Introduction 
A new model of management development, giving greater emphasis to “‘Type 
2” development which integrates with, and derives from, real managerial work, 
has been established, following a major survey of 144 directors in the UK. Personal 
interviews ascertained those learning processes which had influenced directors’ 
development, and the resulting data was compared with organisations’ claims 
regarding their provision for formal managerial development opportunities. The 
problems arising from poorly managed (““Type 3’’) formal processes and 
unexplained accidental learning are identified. 

The ultimate demonstration of the processes of developing effective managers 
ought to be seen at the very top of organisations. No in-denth study bas previowsty 
been available on the development processes which influenced them on their way 
to the top, or continued to influence them once they reached it. The study reported 
by Glickman]1] was in fact much more concerned with processes of identification 
and selection of top managers rather than development. The survey conducted 
by Margerison|2], subsequently replicated by Margerison and Kakabadse in the 
US{3], is an interesting questionnaire-based analysis of a wide range of influences. 
It does not examine the influence of management development schemes nor of 
particular management development processes. The International Management 
Centre from Buckingham (IMCB) was sponsored by the Manpower Services 
Commission to fill this gap at the top level. This article reviews what we found, 
and the conclusions we drew, from interviewing 144 directors in 41 organisations 
based in the UK. The organisations ranged from giants such as Unilever and British 
basa to a small printing company with 29 employees. The full Report is 
available|4]. 

indivi ial diecon ver aed tp desde the wescessee which ad tienci 
their development. Representatives of the organisations (usually the Chief 
Executive and Personnel Director) were asked to give their views on what the 
organisation had attempted to offer in the development of managers. The experience 
and perceptions of individuals and the organisation were often significantly different. 


Organisational Aims and Objectives for Development 

A formal written statement about the aims, directions and content of management 
development was unusual, even in those organisations which had an organised 
approach to management development. Most had to resort to a collection of 
different statements and, often, to personal memory, in order to provide a picture 
of what they had been attempting to do. 


Customer First Elements of Management Development 
The phrase ‘‘Management Development” is said by Mant[5] to have existed in 
the UK only since 1951. While some commercial and industrial organisations have 
been carrying out at least some of the processes identified below for even longer .- 
than that, organised management development was, in most of the organisations m 

134 we visited, of much shorter life. Even some of the largest organisations we visited 
had been taking a structured view of management development for only around 
five years, although, equally, we saw some large organisations in which formal 
processes had applied for at least 30 years. The elements of management 
development commonly found were: 


(1) A statement of the purpose of management development, such as: to ensure 
that executives are developed or recruited and trained in sufficient numbers 
to sufficient standards to meet the specialist and general management 
requirements of the group m the short and the long term. 


(2) A statement about the processes to be used in identifymg and developing - 
managers. Characteristically, such a statement will refer to individual 
performance review or appraisal, to the identification of mdividual training 
and development needs, the planning and review processes applying to these 
individual assessments and perhaps to the decision-making powers of those 
involved in making job movement or development decisions. 


(3) Appraisal processes and procedures will be identified, and perhaps some 
guidance given in written form, possibly supplemented by training on how 
to carry out the review and development task with individuals. 


(4) The range of development processes which might be considered may be 
indicated either on an appraisal form or m some guidance booklet. 


Career Stages and Skill Profiles Pa 
We encountered only one organisation which was operating a specific formal career 
development model, recognising different kinds of development process: for 
example, in the early years after graduate entry, at middle management level, 

and at senior management level. The actual processes implemented by several 
more organisations seemed, however, to recognise implicitly the same sort of 
issues. 

We came across only one reference to a specific profile of the management skills 
required in that organisation. In the case of some organisations a rather generalised 
version of this might be found on the appraisal form itself, with one of the relatively 
familiar lists of management skills. 

Even amongst those firms who have an organised management development 
process, there was an absence of specific statements about the development Y 
processes required for someone who was expected to be successful at board level. 
Most organisations relied on a rather generalised understanding that “‘good broad 
management development” at lower levels would somehow produce what was 
required in the most senior jobs. 
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Two of the major participants, both multinationals, did have a statement about Effectiveness in 


the kind of development experiences which a Main Board director should have 
gone through (but not of what they would have to be able to do): 


(1) international experience; 

(2) both lme and corporate (i.e. head office) experience; 
(3) experience m more than one product, and 

(4) a major business school programme. 


Succession, Replacement, Resource Plans 

Those organisations which attempted to plan development mostly referred to 
succession plans, a few to replacement plans, and only one to a resource plan. 
The differences between the objectives and contents of the three different kinds 
of plan were not widely recognised. Some organisations had gone through the 
valuable process of identifymg managers who had the capacity to replace people 
at Main Board level should the occasion occur, and described such plans as 
succession plans. However, as one personnel director pointed out to us, such plans 
are really replacement tables. They become succession plans only if there are 
proper plans for developing the individuals. 


Changes tn Management Development Systems 

The approach of some to management development had changed over the years, 
either from wholly mformal and unstructured to a formal system, or in terms of 
changes within an existing formal structure. Where organisations had moved wholly 
informal and unplanned activities to a more structured process, the main cause 
was the belief or recognition that without improved management development 
processes the organisation would not meet its objectives either now or in the future. 
In a number of cases, it was clear that it was only when the organisation had 
felt hurt by the absence of managers capable of operating at the top level that 
they had begun to undertake processes designed to provide managers with the 
required capacity. 

Changes within the organisation itself or in its environment had also caused 
different approaches to management development. A change in the ownership of 
a company from private to public had in some cases brought about a recognition 
that different abilities were now needed to mm the public companies successfully, 
which in turn led to the recognition of the desirability of formal management 
development. 

In some organisations, the development of divisional structures of profit centres 
and of greater decentralisation has had differing and not supportive influences on 
the kind of management development system operated. Decentralisation and a 
pushing down of responsibility has created the opportunity for different kinds of 
development experience lower down, of significant relevance to final Main Board 
appointment, but at the same time has made the corporate management of such 
experiences more difficult. 
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I do not distinguish here between training and education, not least because any 
difference was not recognised by the people we talked to. Some organisations 
(though only a few of the larger ones) currently provide a full catalogue of 
management training courses offering a range of skills and also, usually, an ascending 
level of status of those attending, if not of the content. Rather more organisations 
provide a number of courses internally, and a few organisations, normally at the 
smaller end of the scale, provide absolutely none. However, the range of provision 
currently catalogued internally is rather misleading in relation to what might have 
been available to the directors we saw when they were going through lower and 
middle management. On their own account, less was available then than there 
ig now. For whatever reason, only a small minority of the directors we saw had 
been exposed to a substantial number of internal trainmg courses, or to courses 
of significant length. 

The same comment applied largely to courses taken externally, i.e. they were 
taken by a minority, in fact, fewer than internal courses; again, most of our directors 
had not been exposed to them. In addition to the five MBAs in our sample, 17 
managers had been on a significant post-experience course. Our definition of a 
programme was of four weeks or more, which some people would regard as being 
on the short side. 

We were unable to assess the extent to which our directors had taken advantage 
of whatever internal courses were available when they were gomg through. Even 
less were we able to assess whether they had taken advantage of external courses 
made available through the system rather than through some other accident. We 
certainly encountered a few directors who were conscious of having been taken 
through the full ‘‘catalogue’’ of its time and also a few who seemed on their account 
almost deliberately to have avoided taking more than one or two courses although 
more had been on offer. 

We found one or two organisations who seemed to be making a significant shift 
in the processes they were using for management development. They provided 
a more personalised form of development based on mdividual counselling and 
individual development programmes. The approach we found m at least one 
organisation differed from conventional ways of identifying development plans 
through discussion between boss and subordinate. The process relied instead on 
a more intensive experience, using an external counsellor to work with a relatively 
small group or very senior managers. This is a process which has strong justification 
for people on the brink of a Main Board appointment, because it achieves a highly 
specific review of needs while getting around the reluctance of people at top level 
to appraise senior managers. 


Overseas Experience 

For our multinational respondents, a major problem and difference from past 
experience occurs because of changes in relationship between the UK and countries 
abroad. The possibility of providing experience in managing a small company outside 
the UK seems to be diminishing in most multinationals. One consequence is that 
the organisation is not providing small or medium-sized profit centre experience 
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of the kind which used to be avaitable, and which was useful both as a management Effectiveness in 


and as an overseas experience. 


Identfying Potential 

In addition to the general problem of identifying people with high-level potential, 
there was the frequently raised issue of identifying them early enough. It is 
necessary to identify people early enough to push them through the full range 
of experiences. There was also a conflict between giving people quick experiences 
early (for example, in a range of functions or products) and yet allowmg them to 
experience management for a function or process long enough for their ability 
to be properly assessed. 


How Far have Formal Systems Worked? 

How can they be Evaluated? 

The first problem we encountered was that few organisations had established any 
measurable objective for their management development schemes. They had not 
specified the particular consequences of specific management development 
processes and were not m a position to evaluate their management development 
was to provide competent managers to fill vacancies at the top, that the vacancy 
had been filled by competent managers and, thus, the scheme must work, the 
possible lack of connection was not apparent to them. 

Each of the ‘‘elements’’ mentioned earlier could be evaluated, but they are 
not. Perhaps the most unexpected element arising from our discussions was the 
distance between the views of the organisation about the amount of plannmg which 
had gone mto job moves and the perception of individual-directors about this. Even 
in organisations which claimed to engage in this practice, most of the directors 
were either not aware of, or not convinced about, the operation of the planning 
process in their own individual case. To most of them the scheme (if it existed) 
was not thought to be an influence on the job moves. Nor had individuals themselves 
planned job moves on their own account. While, therefore, the vast majority of 
directors identified job experiences and particular job contents as being crucial 
in their development, these were generally seen as unaffected by formal 
management development processes. 

The other major element of formal management development processes 18 
training or education, but these were very rarely identified as their smgle most 
powerful experience by directors. A few were able to identify specific benefits 
and consequences and were enthusiastic. A few, on the other hand, identified 
what they regarded as disastrously mappropriate learnmg experiences. The reaction 
of most directors to most courses seems to be rather grey in tone, with no strong 
feeling of either advantage or disadvantage. The reasons for this were quoted by 
the directors themselves as being lack of relevance and application. 

A third major problem with systems was in the familiar area of appraisal and 
development discussion. Appraisal was often mentioned by the organisational 
respondent as a significant management development tool, but was rarely mentioned 
by individual directors as having been influential on their development. Clearty, 
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Customer First many had not been appraised, even in organisations where it had been supposed 
to happen for many years. 

The most significant weakness is a failure to secure the commitment of individual 
directors to their own development. The fact that few of them recognise any careful 
plan in their own career (although in some cases they felt that it began to happen 

138 perhaps at the level immediately before the Board) showed two possible 

eee, Weaknesses. Either a system does not provide for such discussion, m which case 
the system can scarcely be effective, for secret plans for unstated development 
seem unlikely to be fully successful. Alternatively, the system fails because 
discussion and commitment are implied or explicit in the statements about it but 
in fact are not carried out by participants in the system. 

Past failures in the system are compounded in the present. Many of the directors 
we saw recognised that development needs and processes did not finish when 
they arrived on the Mam Board. Yet the use of appraisal or any formal review 
with directors was rare. Some of them at least actually desired some formal process 
for discussion with the Chief Executive. 


Are Present Systems Sufficient? 

All of this is to measure the system in the terms set implicitly (though not explicitly) 
by the content of the systems themselves. If we move beyond those statements 
on what the system thought it was intended to achieve and look mstead at what 
the system might have provided, the picture is even more bleak. Although we 
found one organisation which explicitly mentioned the fact that experience on the 
job was the normal and most frequent form of management development, we found 
no system which gave any significant help m this. The direct processes of helping 
managers to learn from on-the-job experiences through (for example) projects, 
mentors, coaching and reviewing development experiences on the job, were largely 
omitted from the formal schemes discussed with us and from the materials shown 
to us. Therefore, not only do the systems often fail to work even in their own 
terms, but they often fail to work as systems because they are mcomplete, and 
moreover incomplete in the areas of most cructal concern to managers, Le. learnmg 
from normal work experience. 


Individual Experiences in Development 

For most directors, development was a responsive and reactive experience due 
to circumstances or to an intervention by someone else, rather than a proactive 
process. In addition, the characteristic picture for most of them was that they 
had been exposed to a very limited range of management development processes. 
A common experience was that they might have experienced three out of a possible 
range of 12 development processes. 

Perhaps of particular significance, in view of the attention paid in management 
development literature over the last ten years or so, were the comments made 
about coaching, counselling and projects. Very few could recollect any experience 
of coaching or counselling except perhaps m very early days, even where appraisal 
systems had been in operation for many years. Nor had more recently identified 


experiences apparently been of great significance. What had been of significance Effectiveness in 


was a range of experiences centred on the job, but not usually recognised as 
development experiences at the time. Indeed, it very often seemed to be the 
case that only m our discussion did directors recognise some of the development 
experiences they had had. It was clearly the case (and we were not surprised 
by this) that most directors were substantially unaware of learning and development 
as processes at all. For example, very few of them recognised ‘‘modelhing’’ as 
a major experience in their lives, although it is often quoted in the hterature as 
being a most powerful experience. 

Unawareness of the fact that a task often included a learning experience was 
constantly encountered. Most managers had not perceived a particular task activity 
as a development opportunity before they entered into it, and most of them did 
not recognise it as a development opportunity while it was going on. Many quoted 
significant projects as having been crucial learnmg experiences for them. This 
was, however, not somethmg identified with them beforehand, discussed with them 
during the project, or reviewed with them subsequently. Yet many of our 
interviewees were now able to see that such opportumities had been lost 
unnecessarily and that something could be done about them in the future. 

The range of experiences from which managers had actually learned was 
fascinating and important, even though flawed from a learning point of view in 
that they had often simply ‘failed to get as much out of the experience as they 
might have done. The cross-check we were able to establish by asking about both 
possible formal inputs to their learning and about their actual job experiences, 
and how far these had contributed to their development, was the mam contributor 
to building up our concept of a.new type of management development, as I will 
show later. 

Very few managers said they had ever been exposed to formal coaching. We 
described this as an experienced manager taking a less expenenced manager 
through a particular situation or problem and helping him/her to tackle it better 
through an overt process of guiding his/her attention to the maim issues and possible 
solutions. If managers had encountered this at all, it was in their very junior days. 


Type 1 — Model of Management Development 

In our new Model of Management Development, we describe these mformal 
accidental experiences, not identified as learning, as Type 1 Management 
Development. We thought it unlikely that the learnmg process itself would ever 
have been discussed with the directors we saw, and on this we were proved right. 
We also thought it probable that one of the influences on how a manager has learned 
would be the fact that some managers like learning in one way and others dishke 
that particular process. In addition to the comments made by directors in discussion 
with us, we were able to use my Learning Styles Questionnaire|6] as a further 
test on this proposition. The two types of evidence supported the view that some 
managers had responded well, and others badly to the same kind of management 
development process. A substantial part of the reason could be identified as their 


preferred style of learning. 
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A “Type 1” Case 

A number of managers had encountered what we describe as mutual problem 
solving. The reality of management as they experienced it, was that they 
would have a problem which was exposed to them. The problem was debated, 
analysed, options were considered, solutions identified and finally a decision 
taken. All this was seen as a normal and frequent managerial process. Looking 


back on it, directors were now able to see that it was a process from which 
they had learned something, but as most of them said, learning was not an 
objective, either for themselves or for the boss. Thus, the formal management 
development process, coaching, was dismissed as an infrequent and frankly 
unreal process. What directors saw as the reality, they now also recognised 
as ‘‘learning from experience”. 





A New Model of Management Development 

It is quite possible to list reasons (as we have done in the mam report) for the 
success or failure of formal schemes of management development, and thereby 
indicate how the chances of success can be enhanced. While those lists are likely 
to be helpful, they do not provide new concepts about management development. 
It is, however, the substantial conclusion of our work that such a new concept 
is, in fact, necessary. We actually need to revise the understanding of managers 
and management development specialists alike about the nature of management 
development itself. 

Hitherto, there have really been two significantly different schools of thought. 
One school of thought, managers themselves, has seen development as essentially 
a process of ‘‘learning from experience” in which exposure to a variety of levels 
and types of job over a number of years will, for those who are successful in meeting 
job targets, produce a successful director. They pay little regard to the planning 
of development and even less to off-the-job activities such as courses. The lack 
of probability of such processes actually producing directors of the right aan 
and the logical incompatibility within sophisticated organisations of planning financial 
and material resources in detail while ignoring the most important resource, the 
managers, had led to the attempt to introduce formal management development 
schemes. These latter are Type 3 Management Development. 

The conclusions we drew from our report are that informal processes are 
inevitable, formal processes are necessary, but that neither, in isolation, is sufficient. 
The evidence from directors themselves showed how inefficient the processes 
of learning and job experience can be, and how unnecessarily inefficient they are. 
Highly planned and structured processes and experiences can, however, also fail, 
partly through neglecting to attend to the right issues and partly through a lack 
of interest in the messy and chaotic reality of managerial life. It is understandable 
that management development advisers and personnel directors often concentrate 
on those aspects of management development which they feel able to mfluence. 
It is unfortunate that they then talk about these aspects as if they were the only 
and, indeed, the most important parts of management development. 
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One example of a management activity frequently identified in our discussion Effectiveness in 


will illustrate all three Types, and the model is shown in Figure 1. 


Type 1. “Informal Managenal’’ — Accidental Processes 


Characteristics — occur withm managenal activites 
— explicit ntenton ts task performances 
— no clear development objectives 
— unstructured in development terms 
— not planned n advance 
— owned by managers 


Development consequences — leaming 1s real, drect, unconscious insufficient 


Type 2 “Integrated Managenal’” — Opportunistic Processes 


Characterstics — occur within managerial activites 
— explicit intenton both task performance and development 
— Clear development objectes 
— structured for development by boss and subordinate 
— planned beforehand or reviewed subsequently as leaming 
expenancas 
— owned by managers 


Development consequences — learnmg 3s real, drect, conscious, more substantial 


Type 3 “Formal Management Development” — Planned Processes 


Characteristics — often away from normal managenal activities 
— explicit intention 1s development 
— clear development objectives 
— structured for development by developers 
— planned beforehand and reviewed subsequently as 
learning expenences 
— owned more by developers than managers 


Development consequences — learning may be real (through a job) or detached (through 
a course) 
— ıs more likely to be conscious, relatively infrequent 





Most managers have had the experience of working on a project, within or 
sometimes outside their current job responsibilities. The participation of the 
manager is usually decided without any reference to personal development, with 
no discussion of development objectives. It is purely a managerial task. 
Subsequently, managers may recognise that they learned from the project. ‘‘It 
was the first time I dealt directly with a major supplier, and it taught me that 
if I did not set some targets he would take over.’ Learning of this kind is frequent, 
but loose, insufficiently tested and often not related to other learning experiences. 
It is Type 1 Management Development. 
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through a defined management programme. They may have done it through (for 
example) a Diploma in Management Studies, or through an Action Learning Set, 
or through a project set during a management training course. Here, the main 
purpose of the project is management development, with different levels of 
managerial accountability and utility from the project itself. This is Type 3 
Management Development. 

In our view, the distance between these two types of learning from a project 
is unnecessary. In between, there can be a process which, while responding to 
“‘normal’’ management decisions about project participation, squeezes learning 
from the participation more effectively. The project remains primarily a management 
activity, and is not sponsored as a management development activity. Boss and 
subordinate, however, agree to some development opportunities and objectives 
hkely to arise during the project, and to review learning experiences during and 
at the end of it. The ‘“‘best’’ bosses, and the most aware subordinates, already 
do this. It is a process which could be taken up by many more without a major 
intervention in terms of time or disruption of their perception of reality: ‘‘The 
job is the mam thing.” It remains within the manager’s domain, and is not taken 
mto the formal management development process. This is our new Type 2 
Management Development. 


A “‘Type 2” Case 
An example of this is taken from a comment by a manager: 


I tend to have two agendas at the start of each working day. One is written 
down and consists of a list of meetings, and probably tasks that I need to achieve 
during the day. The other list I sometimes write down, but more often keep 
in my mind. This is a list of things I want to achieve during the meeting or 


through the achievement of the task. It is usually too time-consuming to write 
these down, but I have them in mind. At the end of most days, I review how 
well I have done. I look as objectively as I can at what I have achieved and 
what my contribution has been (as well as that of others) to success or failure 
on things I set out to achieve. Again, I do not do this very formally. I often 
do it in the train going home, or in the car if someone else is driving me. I 
sometimes do it over a drink in the evening or when I am gardening or ridmg 
at the weekend. 





Conclusion 

One other type of contribution to our analyses should be added here. The new 
concept — Type 2 — is fundamentally significant, because it pulls together two 
aspects of the reality of management hfe. The first, which I have emphasised 
already, is the need to get better value from real managerial experiences by 
squeezing them for at least some better organised development benefit. That has 
been the case developed from our data from the survey. 
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The second contribution deals with the other aspects of the reality of managerial Effectiveness in 


life. It so happens that the most significant analyses of what senior executives 
do both come from work done in the US. However, when the work of Kotter|7] 
and Mintzberg|8] is placed alongside that of Rosemary Stewart[9] in the UK, it 
will be seen that our proposal fits into the best analysis available of what top 
executives actually do and how they do it. That reality is quite different from old 
prescriptions about management from the so-called classical theorists. Managerial 
life is hectic, relatively disorganised, unplanned and subject to sudden crises. 
Effective management development ought to take account of that fact m two 
ways. First, the actual content of management development processes ought to 
be designed to enable managers to manage that reality better. It ought to enable 
managers to identify and use the network which enables them to get things done; 
it ought to show them how to use more efficiently the discontmuous, short-time 
focus activities which are so much a part of managerial life. In addition, m terms 
of the concept advanced in this article, the management development process 
(as distinct from management development content) ought to address the same 
realities. It ought to deal with the fact of short-term thinking, lack of organised 
planning and take advantage of the fact that managers actually do pay attention 
to a number of issues apparently at the same time. It ought to do these things 
rather than run away from them in the direction of trying to encompass everything 
in formal well-planned management development activities, which, though significant 
on some occasions, will not encounter the most frequent realities of managerial life. 


Alan Mumford’s new book(10| spells out how ideas in this article can be 
implemented. 
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Managerial Linking Skills 


by 
Charles J. Margerison and Dick McCann 
University of Queensland, and IMC, Australia 


Introduction 

Why do some teams work effectively and others not? All managers are accountable 
for the development and co-ordination of their team and yet many managers have 
considerable difficulty in getting their team to work at a high performance level. 
As part of our research on the factors influencing High Performing Teams we have 
found that the role of the manager as a co-ordmator and mtegrator is crucial to 
the success of the team. 


Team Leadership 
Team leaders m a work situation are judged every day by the members of their 
own team. The performance of the team leader is continually under scrutiny by 
the people who know best how he/she is doing the job. The team members are 
usually well aware of whether their leader is performing or not. Successful or 
High Performing Teams (HPTs) have leaders that not only perform well themselves 
but enable team members to do go. 

Our research into High Performmg teams has shown that there are three major 
areas which all team leaders need to concentrate on. These are example, 
experience, and expertise. We have referred to them as the three es as a convenient 


way of explaming the issues mvolved. 


Managing by Example 
As a manager, you are in a situation where the team can assess what you do and 
Judge its effectiveness. One way in which this is done is to see whether you provide 
an example to the other members of the team. The importance of setting an example 
ranges from quick, off-the-cuff, comments, through to the planned activities. 
Staff members will note what time you turn up for work and what time you 
leave. This is one way m which they take the cue from the manager as to what 
is expected and accepted. The manager in turning up for work and leaving at a 
particular time is setting an example. If you continually arrive after other people 
and leave before them, then this will be taken as an example of what is the norm 
and other people will eventually do what you do. If, however, you set an example 
by bemg early and when necessary, being prepared to work late to complete jobs, 
then this will also be a cue to other members in terms of what the expectations are. 
Examples, however, can emerge from relatively simple situations. For example, 
if you lose your temper, this may well be seen as an example of ‘‘not practising 





what you preach’’. Alternatively, the manager who goes out of his/her way to listen 
and take time to deal with particular problems raised by individuals may well be 
giving the example that other people can then follow m order to cope with many 
of the difficult situations that arise at work. 

The manager in setting an example, whether it be good or bad, is acting as 
a role model. Increasingly people look towards managers, not as sources of authority 
but as people who gain respect through the example that they set. Our work with 
groups suggests that managers cannot be excellent at all aspects of the team task 
and therefore need to be clear as to the key areas withm which they set examples. 
We shall look at this as part of a new approach to team management. 


Managing by Experience 
AIl managers are judged by their team colleagues in terms of the experience they 
bring to bear on a particular task. It is often difficult to weigh and judge expenence. 
It is one of the key aspects of any contribution to a team which can be only judged 
through the practical application of skill when a problem arises. 

Leaders who talk a lot about their experience are often criticised. Those who 
illustrate their experience through practice are more usually respected. To gain 


expenence a manager needs to have spent sufficient time in various roles gathermg ` 


was brought to our attention of a mining engineer who qualified at university and 
insisted that he spend over two years underground working at the coal face. This 
was not necessary, according to regulations, but he felt it was essential experience 
before domg the job of a mine manager, which was his ambition. 

Colleagues will assess one’s experience, not m terms of theory but in terms 
of practice on the job. It is important that leaders gam experience in different 
roles so they can gather sufficient experience and the respect of those m their team. 

In our research with chief executives, they indicated that anyone who was gomg 
to reach the highest level of seniority in their organisation needed to gam wide 
experience in many functions prior to the age of 35[],2]. There is no doubt therefore 
m our view that successful team management depends on moving between functions 
and, indeed, roles to gather the necessary experience. 


Managing by Expertise 

In the modern, professional world of work, the need for particular knowledge 
and skill is a prime prerequisite of any manager. The old traditional method of 
working one’s way up from the shop floor, based solely on practical experience, 

is no longer sufficient. Today we require people who have gathered knowledge 
and skill and learnt how to apply them to practical problems and opportunities 
that arise. 

Increasingly, the manager of today has a degree, whether it be in sciences, 
technology, the arts, or the humanttes. Increasingty we are moving towards a 
managerial stratum which will be qualified to tertiary-level standard. They will 
therefore not accept low educational standards in the people they select. Moreover, 
they will press for further personal development in order.to sustam and maintain 
their own expertise. This will determine to a considerable degree the way they 
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managers having a management qualification, either through a Master of Business 
Administration degree or a professional qualification. 


Making Teams Work 

Our work examining the performance of managers who lead High Performing Teams 
shows that they must apply their example, experience and expertise, to developing 
an effective working group. In short, it is no use for a manager to set an example, 
have a wide experience and be knowledgeable, if they cannot motivate, guide and 
lead a team of people. An essential aspect of this involves understanding the work 
that a team has to do and being able to select and allocate team members to do 
the work. 

As one manager has said to us: ““Ieam leadership involves understanding the 
work that has to be done and, even more important, understanding how to get 
the people to do it.” Our research work on team management has provided a 
framework within which managers can begin to make such choices. A key aspect 
of this has been the identification of some of the key elements in the work situations 
that managers must manage. They are: 


Area Work Function 
(1) The generation of information relevant to the task Advising 
(2) The identification of ideas and innovations which can Innovating 
improve the way the task is done 


(3) The persuasion of others and exploration of how Promoting 
people and resources can be gamed to do the task 


(4) The development and assessment of practical Developing 
methods for domg the task 


(5) The organisation and implementation of particular Organising 
systems and methods to get the task under way 


(6) The regular production and output of the task toa Producing 
get plan and standard 


(7) The detailed mspection and monitoring of the task Inspecting 
to established standards and regulations 


(8) The maintenance of physical and social resources to Maintaining 
ensure that the task is done according to established 
principles and practices. 


The Manager as a Team Linker 

Holding all of these work tasks together, is the key work process which we call 
linking. This involves the mtegration of work effort between members of the team. 
Successful teams have a person who acts as a linker. This is usually the manager, 
although, in some teams, this work is shared with others. 





All of the work functions mentioned are critical to the success of any team effort. 
Irrespective of whether the team is involved in research, sales, marketing, production 
or any other kind of work, it is vital that each one of the above functions is managed 
and properly carried out. From our experience, however, we have found that no 
one person can adequately do all of the above functions. Indeed, most people we 
have found have a preference for doing two or three of the work areas well and 
are prepared to contribute to the others. 

However, it is critical that every work team has someone who can perform the 
linking roke—the co-ordinating and integrating of others. Clearly this Inking role 
is therefore central to managerial work. In practice, howver, a number of people 
appointed to managerial work have difficulty in becoming effective linkers. They 

may perform many of the other functions we have mentioned, such as “‘controllng’’, 
“developing” ““‘mamtammg’’ or “‘mmovating’’ well, but do not link the team together. 

What therefore does a linker do? A key task is to be the centre point of the 
team. All teams need a reference point for information and guidance. The manager 
who is linking well will do this. This will mean the manager will call on experience, 
expertise, and most of all, give an example of what is expected. 

To be an effective linker, a manager needs to develop the skills of Inking. These 
are listed below. 


Skills of Linking 


Listen before deciding 
. Keep team members up to date on a regular basis 
Be available and responsive to people's problems 


Develop a balanced team of Advisers, Organisers, Controllers, and Explorers (refer 
to section on “Team Work and Team Roles’‘) 


Allocate work to people, based on their capabilities 

Encourage respect and understanding amongst team members 

Delegate work which is not essential for you to do 

Set an example and agree high quality standards with the team 

Set achievable targets for the team but always press them for improved performance 


Co-ordinate and represent team members 


Involve team members in the problem solving of key issues 





The manager who can develop skills m Imking and show by example that he/she 
knows how to use them on a regular basis will have aia i 
a High Performing Team. 


Team Work and Team Roles 

In order for managers to have confidence in the linking role, it is important that 
they have a clear idea of what people can do. This can come from personal 
observation and experience of an mdividual’s work. However, it is helpful if 


k 
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High Work, Low Linking 


At the age of twenty-eight, Bob Collins became the engineer and manager of a production 
company. He was conscious of the need to bring together a team to ensure success 
He therefore set an example by coming into work before they did. He was confident 
of his technical ability for ha was well qualrfred, although his expenence was limited 
to the one company for which he had worked. He had nevertheless vistted many other 
Organisations and different industries to widen his perspective, 

Initially Bob Collins turned out to be an expert in all these functions He raced from 
ona job to another There never seemed to be enough hours in the day. He would go 
home feeling worn out * 

He found himself working weekends and having Inte time for his family His wife 
criticised him saying he spent more tims at work than he did at home Indeed, the harder 
Bob Collins worked, the more he felt he had to do It seemed a never-ending circle 

Bob Collins had not learnt to delegate Indeed, he did not know what the key strengths 
of his team were He had never sat down to analyse what he was good at and what 
other people in the team were skilled at doing He believed that he had to be the expert 
in all of the work functions 

One day while leading a meeting, one of his colleagues said to him, “Leave that to 
us, Bob We can deal with that matter.’ Bob felt uneasy because unless he had personal 
involvement in the matter, he was concerned that the job might not be done to his high 
standard. However, he felt that rf he interfered, this would get in the way of the people 
who had volunteered to take the matter on He therefore agreed and went home rather 
worried. Bob Collins had not yet learned the art of how to manage a team He was 
still trying to do all the jobs himself and reluctant to delegate. 

He was certainly working hard, but he had not learnt how to be a managerial linker 


managers have, m addition, some principles which will guide them m assessing 
people’s potential contribution to a work team. If people have particular strengths 
in certain areas, it is wise to identify these as early as possible, rather than have 
people confined to areas which do not reflect their real capability. 

The Team Management Index, provides clear guidelines for managers on how 
to assess the work strengths of their team members. We have found that when 
managers and their team members complete the Index and discuss the results, 
it provides a framework within which they can work together more effectively. 
It becomes, therefore, the basis for a team-building exercise. 

A key aspect of the Index is that it enables people to look at their particular 
role preferences in a team. Our research shows that there are five major work 
activities that all teams have to manage. These are exploring, controlling, advising, 
organising and linking. These are set out in the Team Management Activities model 
in Figure 1. 

At the heart of every team, as indicated, is the linking activity. The successful 
manager will develop the ability to co-ordinate and integrate the work of other 
people. Those who do not will find that their team will not perform at a high level 
and will eventually disintegrate into a series of individual activities. 

The advising and organising activities define opposite ends of a role function 
“‘continuum’’. The advisory role in a team invariably relates to gathering information, 
planning and the creation of ideas. At the opposite side is the organising function 
which concentrates more on implementation of decisions, the setting up of systems 








and procedures, and the establishment of time deadlines, with the emphasis on 
action. Some people enjoy this sharp-ended role; others prefer to stand back and 
take more time, and therefore they will usually prefer more of an advisory role. 

The other aspects of any active team must relate to the behaviour that people 
engage in. The model illustrates this is so far as it identifies two key behaviour 
activities. Those people who prefer controlling will put a heavy emphasis on setting 
standards, detailing specifications, achieving outputs in a neat and orderly way, 
and essentially making sure that the team works according to a pre-set plan of 
action. In contrast, exploring people like to go beyond the status quo. They will 
enjoy looking for new opportunities and bringing into the organisation new ways 
of doing things. The challenge to them is to change the way things are done, rather 
than just to reproduce the traditional pattern of working. This, of course, may 
conflict from time to time with those people who wish to control things in an orderly 
and well-established way. 


Identifying Key Team Roles 

A key aspect of developing any team is to structure the work and allocate the 
best people to the jobs that have to be done. No one person can do all of the 
work in a team. Indeed, that is the reason for having a team m the first place, 
so that the work can be shared rather than falling on one person. The task of 
the manager is to make sure that the members of the team cover the work rather 
than having unbalanced work-loads, with some people having far too much to do 
and others with too httle. 
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One way of looking at this is to identify the work roles that are needed, and 
then to assign people with particular interests and skills in that area to that particular 
work. 

We have been able to characterise all the major work roles in a team or an 
organisation by an expanded version of our earlier Team Activities model. This 
new model, known as the Team Management Wheel (see Figure 2), identifies 
nine major roles which should be covered in any team. These roles are similar 
in some respects to the work of Belbin[4], but our model also seeks to provide 
a basis for self-understanding as well as for team work. 


Explorer 

promoter 
Creator Assesa0r 
mnovator develo per 
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Because there are nine roles identified, it does not mean that there have to be 
nine people m every team. Indeed, normally, each person is capable of playing 
up to two or three of the roles identified. However, individuals are unlikely to 
be able to do all nine with the same level of skill. Therefore it is best if people 
concentrate on what they are good at. 

Let us therefore look at some of these roles and identify what they mean. 


Reporter-Advisers 

Reporter-Advisers are good at generating information and gathering it together 
in such a way that it can be understood. Such people are usually patient, and 
prepared to hold off making a decision until they know as much as they can about 
the work to be done. Some people may feel that they procrastinate and put things 
off. However, to the Reporter-Adviser it is better to be accurate rather than putting 
forward advice which later was seen to be in error. Such people are invaluable as 


o 





‘‘support’’ members of the team, but they are not likely to be the people who 
will be impatient enough to get things organised. Indeed, their concern is to make 
sure that the job is done correctly. 


Creator-Innovators 

Creator-Innovators are people who have a number of ideas which may well contradict 
and upset the existing way of doing things. Such people can be very independent 
and wish to experiment and pursue their ideas regardless of the present systems 
and methods. They therefore need to be treated m such a way that they can pursue 
their ideas without disrupting the present way of working until their new approaches 
have been proved. Many organisations therefore set up research and development 
units (often separated from the production units) to allow people who have the 
ideas to see if they can come to fruition. However, on every team, it is important 
to have people who are more idea orientated to give them an opportunity to talk 
through their views, even though it may seem at the time to be disturbing the 
existing way of operating. 


Explorer-Promoters 

Explorer-Promoters are usually excellent at taking up an idea and getting people 
enthusiastic about it. They will go out and find what is happening outside of the 
organisation and compare new ideas with what is being done by other people. 
They are also good at bringing back contacts, mformation and resources which 


can help the mnovation move forward. They may not necessarily be good at. 


controling details, but they are excellent at seeing the wide picture and developing 
an enthusiasm amongst other people for an innovation. They are very capable 
in pushing an idea forward, even if they are not always the best people to organise 
and control it. 


Assessor- 

Assessor-Developers are different, in that they will look for ways and means in 
which an idea can work m a practical way. Their concern is to see if the market 
wants the innovation and they will therefore test it against some practical criteria. 
Very often, they will produce a prototype or do a market research study. Their 
whole interest is m developmg an innovation to the pomt where it can work. 
However, once they have done this, they will probably not be interested in producing 
it on a regular basis. Instead, they prefer to move off and look at another project 
which they can assess. 


Thruster-Organtsers 

Thruster-Organisers are.the people who will get things done. Once they have 
been convinced that the ‘‘idea’’ is of relevance, they will set up procedures and 
systems and make the task mto a work reality. They will push people and systems 
to ensure that deadlines can be met. They can be extremely impatient, but 
essentially they get things done even if it does mean that on the way certam 
‘feathers are miffled’’. 
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Concluder-Producers take a great pride in producing a product or service to a 
standard. They will do this on a regular basis and feel that their work is fulfilled 
if their quotas and plans are met. Indeed, they like working to set procedures 
and doing things m a regular way. The fact that they produced something yesterday 
does not mean that they will be bored with producing it tomorrow. This stands 
in contrast to the Creator-Innovators who dislike doing similar things day after 
day and want the variety and challenge of domg things differently. The important 
thing is to use one’s existing skills rather than contmually changing and learning 
new ways of domg things. They therefore enjoy reproducing things and achieving 
the plans that they set. 


Controller-Inspectors 

Controller-Inspectors are people who enjoy domg detailed work and making sure 
that the facts and figures are correct. They will be careful and meticulous. Indeed, 
one of their great strengths is that they concentrate for long periods of time on 
a particular task. This contrasts with the Explorer-Promoter who continually needs 
a wide variety of tasks. In contrast, the Controller-Inspector wishes to pursue 
something in depth and make sure that the work is done according to plan m an 
accurate way. They are extremely valuable in fmancial and quality issues. 


Upholder-Maintarners 
Upholder-Maintainers are very good at making sure the team has a sound basis 
for operations. They take pride in maintaming both the physical side of work and 
the social side. Such people can very well become the ‘‘conscience’’ of the team 
and provide a lot of support and help to team members. They usually have strong 
views on the way the team should be run, based on their convictions and beliefs. 
If these are upset, such people can become rather obstinate and difficult. However, 
when they believe in what the team is domg, they can become a tremendous source 
of strength and energy, and often make excellent negotiators. 

Linkers 

In the middle of all these work functions are the Linkers. These are people who 
map close to the centre of the wheel and therefore have considerable co-ordinating 
abilities. All of the other roles that we have mentioned also involve some aspect 
of inking, but people close to the centre of the wheel are more able to co-ordinate 
and integrate the work of others. Managers should look towards inking 
skills, whatever the key strength they have in the other roles that we have 
mentioned. However, not all managers find linking easy. They therefore need to 
have someone on their team who can perform this role. However, on many 
occasions, the manager needs to make a conscious effort to get to the “‘hub’’ 
of the wheel, otherwise the team will begin to dismtegrate. The skills of linking 
can be learnt and developed through practice. 


Managing People at Work 
It is with an understanding of the way in which people prefer to work in particular 
roles that we can make sure that the team works effectively. As in any sports 





Case Example Team Role Discussion 


In working with a number of large coal companies it was decided that the mine 
supervisors should have the opportunity to meet and consider managenal problems 
The supervisors, who reported to the respective mine managers, indicated their major 
problems lay in developing an effective working team 

Each supervisor completed the Team Management Index and recerved a role profile 
document outlining his major team role preference There was general agreement that 
the feedback was useful and relevant Discussions took place on how these data could 


be used within the work placa. 

Two months later, at the follow-up meeting, the supervisors reported back on how 
they had applied the ideas they had learnt, and, in particular, the use of the role profiles 
Most had initiated a discussion with their team, and in many cases their boss, on their 
own role profile and then they explained the various team roles. This, in turn, hed led 
to discussions on how to improve team performance through improved work allocation 
and organisation changes. A key issue, however, was that the supervisors reported they 
had gained a lot of helpful feedback on how to improve their own approach to leadership 
as well as how to improve the team 





team, it would be mappropriate just to have forwards and no defence. So, in a 
managerial team, it is mappropriate to have controllers and no explorers, or 
organisers and no advisers. There must be a balance m each team to ensure that 
all of the work functions are covered. 

The manager, of course, will need to spend time ensuring this balance is achieved, 
by co-ordinating and integrating the work of team members as well as performing 
one or more of the other work functions. As one manager said, ‘‘The most difficult 
part of becoming a manager for me was to stop being an individualist concerned 
with technical details and to be concerned with the organisational problems of 
managing others.’’ All managers have difficulty in making the transition from the 
technical to the managerial function. However, we believe through our understanding 
of the types of work functions and the associated work roles, this can be done 
in such a way that the manager is not overworked. All managers can avoid becoming 
a ‘‘Bob Collins’’. 

The effective manager will therefore be able to act as a linker by spending time 
talking to members of the team, communicating what is required, and giving them 
guidance. The effective manager will bring people together, both formally and 
informally, to ensure that they pull m the same direction. In domg this, they will 
be setting the example which is essential for success. 

However, it is important in such a ‘‘Imking’’ activity that the manager builds 
upon the three Es provided by the team members. He/she must enable other 
members of the team to communicate by example, expertise and experience. The 
manager must therefore become very skilled in the mterpersonal aspects of work 
and be able to gain the confidence of team members. 

That is easier said than done but we believe that by building upon the principles 
involved in team management, managers can learn not only how to do their own 
work, but how to allocate and delegate work to others in such a way that the results 
of the team are greater than the sum of the mdividual members. 
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We mentioned earlier the concept of High Performing Teams (HPTS). It may be 
useful if we list below the major points emerging from our research in this area: 


Characteristics of High Performing Teams 


. High Performing Teams have at least one Linker as a key team member 
High Performing Teams set high output, high-quality targets and regularty achieve tham 
High Performing Teams gain a high degres of job satisfaction from their work 
Team members of High Performing Teams co-operate well with one another 


The managers of High Performing Teams are well respected by the members for 
the example they set 


. High Performing Teams are well balanced with respect to the roles people play in 
relation to their skills 


High Performing Teams have a high degres of autonomy 
. High Performing Teams learn quickly from their mistakes 
. High Performing Teams seek to be chent onentated 


. High Performing Teams have high problem-solving skills and regularly review their 
performance 


High Performing Teams are motrvated 


Each one of these factors is important in establishing and managing a High 
Performing Team. In this article, we have concentrated on Pomts 1, 5 and 6. 
However, for a team to be rated as a “‘HPT”’, all the above factors must be present. 
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Introduction 

The importance of a career today is taken for granted, just as acquiring a trade 
was taken for granted m the days when craftsmanship was the basis for securing 
lifetime employment in a prestigious role. The concept of a career now goes well 
beyond the original legal, medical, educational and religious professional careers 
which were the major professional roles prior to the emergence of modern industrial 
commercial organisations. 

Today when there are a vast number of people m universities and colleges 
acquiring qualifications in everything from accounting through to zoology, there 
is tremendous pressure for the development of a wider base for career mobility. 
The major focus for this pressure is the work situation, and, m particular, the 
medium and large mdustrial and commercial organisations, together with public 
service organisations. 

People who have acquired qualifications and skills in a particular area want to 
go on and use these and acquire roles that facilitate this. However, alongside this 
are the organisational problems of co-ordination and management. This brings 
to the fore different aspects of career work from the original technical specialisation 
in which a person qualifies. Therefore, in developing a career, many people have 
to look at the extent to which they pursue particular roles which concentrate more 
on administrative and managerial roles rather than their original specialisation. 

The concept of the managerial career, in contrast to the craft and technical career 
has become established only over the last 20-30 years. The predominance of the 
managerial role m terms of the status and rewards associated has, however, 
overshadowed the other equally important career roles in industrial and commercial 
organisations. 

In this article, the concentration will be on career roles related to organisational 
indeed examine ‘‘the person within the total Ife space and throughout his 
lifetime” [1]. It is important to identify the different career roles people can play 
im the modern organisation and the transitions that need to be made for success 
at the different levels. 


Executive Career Paths and Positions 
A number of approaches have been taken in the literature to the study of careers 
and career development. Several theories exist which explain careers in terms 
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of life cycle stages [2,3,4,5]. Within such a total approach, Schein has ‘‘identified’’ 
three distmct forms of models: biosocial life cycles, family-procreation cycles and 
work-career cycles. Within this last group, the focus of attention becomes the 
stages through which managers move as they pursue an organisational career|6,7,8]. 

A useful career concept model has been developed by Driver who postulates 
that individuals have one of four basic approaches to their organisational careers 
and personal development — transitory, steady state, linear or spiral. Driver has 
drawn on Schem’s ‘‘career anchor’’ scheme of career motivation to develop further 
an active-passive sub-type within each major career concept type. 

In light of previous research(9,10,11| it is useful to see careers as a set of 
experiences. These are shown m Figure 1. They are not necessarily sequential, 
but usually a person building an executive career would proceed in a linear fashion 
through each level of experience until he/she reached his/her peak. 

It would appear there are at least eight major stages of experience that people 
who are involved in a senior managerial career can go through. These are illustrated 
m Figure 1. 

Each person has a different career ine. For example, the person who is a foreman 
in a factory will have spent the first few years of his working life doing an 
apprenticeship and then probably another five-ten years working on the tools, before 
becoming a team leader. It is at this level that most people with such operational 
skills level out m terms of career moves. 

The pathway to senior management, however, today requires more and more 
qualifications.Many people who will go on to senior management will, in fact, be 
in some form of fulltime or part-time technical training well into their 20s. However, 
once they obtain their first team leadership experience, this is but the first stage 
of a number of possible leadership roles that they can take. 

Having led a team in one particular area at level 4, they will have to lead a group 
of people from different disciplines and functions. Therefore, in the factory context, 
a manager may move from being the manager of engineers to being the factory 
or works manager in which he has personnel, production, maintenance and possibly 
warehousing and distribution reporting to him. 

Beyond this, at level 5 comes the responsibility of running part of the business 
where there is a direct profit and loss responsibility. This mvolves not only managing 
people from different functions, but taking on the critical task of ensuring that 
the organisation survives. This clearly involves much more complicated planning 
and wider managerial skills. 

At this level, the individual may not actually be the chief executive in control 
of the company. However, he/she will be at the equivalent of a Director/Vice- 
President level. They may not actually have the title, but they will be performing 
many of the tasks associated with people at that level. 

The profit and loss level of experience is the precursor for wider managerial 
responsibilities. These I have called the Director Leadership experience. People 
at this level develop and make overall policy for the organisation, while usually 
having day-to-day operating executive responsibilities as well. However, one of 
the ironies is that people can reach level 5 without having profit and loss level 
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experience. In my view, this is a major weakness in career development. For 
example, the accountant who then becomes the Finance Director does not always 
have profit and loss level experience. This invariably means that such a person 
probably has a somewhat narrow view of the overall business. 

Beyond this, at level 7, for the successful executive, there is the move to rumning 
a totally mtegrated company. This may be a subsidiary of a much larger company. 
There is an increasing trend amongst large organisations to break down their total 
business into smaller business units for economic and industrial relations reasons. 
This process provides greater opportunities for executive development. Thus it 
is possible for an executive to have level 7 experience with a small subsidiary 
of a larger organisation. This is usually an invaluable form of management 
development. 
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From our research{9|, the person who is reaching senior level achieves the position 
of chief executive of a subsidiary company on average by the age of 41. If successful 
at this, he/she will eventually have the possibility of rising to level 8 which is at 
corporate headquarters. At this level the task is to thmk through the strategy and 
plans for mtegrating the work of the vartous individual compames and allowing them 
sufficient autonomy but within clear financial and policy guidelines. 

For the person who really makes it to the top, there are the key representative 
roles which Gome with being the senior statesman of the organisation. This usually 
involves representing the company to ensure that the key political interests are 
promoted and defended. This role can be reserved for the Chairman/President 
or can be combined with the chief executive role. 


Managerial Roles and Careers 

The above analysis concentrates on executive or managerial careers. In reality, 
however, careers in organisations fall mto a range of different categories and these 
need to be recognised within the levels mentioned. 

Careers according to Hall[5] are ‘‘the individually perceived sequence of 
behaviours associated with work related experiences and activities over the span 
of the person’s hfe’. However, these activities take place through recognised 
professional bodies and in employing organisations based on particular roles. The 
significance of roles at the general level of the organisation has been well 
documented/12]. In the career context Louis has developed a typology of career 
transitions, comprising two major categories — inter-role and mtra-role transitions. 

Concern has been raised at the extent to which modern organisations force 
people to leave their technical specialisation in order to get promotion withm the 
organisation and the reasons for this[13,14,15,16,17| While financial rewards and 
higher status may result, they are often achieved at the expense not only of a 
persons original career interest, but also of individual and organisational 
performance [18,19]. 

A key aspect of this process is the relationship of technical to managerial work. 
While each person has a personal career line there is an overall trend which can 
be seen m the model in Figure 2) 

When a person starts m the work force it is usually m jobs at levels 1 and 2 
which are primarily technical. Gradually, the person who is successful is asked to 
take on more responsibility. This usually involves supervising the work of other 
people, and therefore involvement in the process of management is initiated. More 
time is spent at level 3 in allocating and delegating work, reviewing that work, sitting 
on committees, ordermg resources, budgeting and the various other tasks associated 
with management. There is for many, therefore, a major role transition from a 
technical job to a managerial job, in terms of the time spent, although clearly the 
technical background 


managerial 
in depth recentty{20,21,22], the task of explaining the personal processes of such 
role transitions is not fully understood. 

In lookmg at ths process we need to examine the key factors that should be 
used to assess career progress at both the technical and managerial levels. 


Managerial 


Technical 





As the tradition of long service, loyalty and the gradual evolution to a senior 
executive position in Western industrial organisations has declined, an increasing 
emphasis has been placed on performance review and appraisal. The essential 
aim of performance appraisal has been to assess people on their merit and ensure 
that promotions and pay reviews are related to a review of performance against 
agreed criteria. Alongside this has emerged the assessment centre method [22,24], 
for identifying in particular those with executive potential. These trends reflect 
the increasing competitiveness of organisational life. 

In addition to these developments are a number of organisationally 
orientated problems which have a direct bearing on the development of careers. 
Van Maanen(15] identifies areas of concern such as the changing values relating 
to work life and leisure, ahenation from work, reduced organisational effectiveness 
and lack of understanding of adult identity and development. 

Too often, however, the study of careers concentrates exclusively on the 
managerial or executive role. For an organisation to function adequately, it needs 
to have policies and practices reflecting the different roles and different expectations 
people have. Therefore this article provides a model for comparing career roles 
at different levels and functions. 

The following conceptualisation indicates a means of depicting the percetved 
outcome of several role influences on an individual, regardless of the level m the 
organisation at which he/she is located. The model is based on two major criteria. 
These are the level of achievement that a person exhibits in a particular role 
measured against the experience/expertise (competence) that a person has. It 
is these two factors that are central to effective individual action. The model 
therefore produces four ways of viewing a person at a particular point m his/her 
career, namely performers, potentials, possibles or passengers. Let us examine 
each of these terms. 


@ Performers are those people who have a high need for achievement and 
produce results based on a wide background: of experience and expertise 
within particular roles. 
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POTENTIALS PERFORMERS 
Levei of 
actual 


achievement 
PROBLEMS POSSIBLES 


Expenence/Expertise 


© Potentials are people who have shown a high need and level of achievement 
but so far do not have the range of experience or expertise to do a wide 
range of work in their professional area. 

© Possibles are people, by contrast, who have been exposed to a wide range 
of experience and have expertise but have yet to show commensurate levels 
of achievement in a particular role. 

© Fussengers are people who, within particular roles have shown Ittle 
achievement and have a low level of expertise/experience. However, this 
may only relate to a particular role and in another, they could be a performer. 


Thus in any organisational position or level at which a person finds him/herself 
the sum total of the role influences to which he/she is subjected may take on one 
of four dimensions. 

PR role a bony psa bec a major problem involves selecting 

and identifying success factors in potential managers which will be relevant when 
they move up to the next rung of the management hierarchy. Research on chief 
executives|9| supports the above model and indicates that the respondents rated 
the need for actual achievement very high, combmed with the experience and 
ge irks aan ama. eraeee ts 
This conceptualisation differs from that of Driver, in that it applies regardless 
of the type of organisation concerned or the level at which the individual operates 
within that organisation. Thus, a trainee chemist in a bureaucratic organisation may 
be a performer, while a deputy general manager m a multinational public company 
may be percetved as a passenger in that role with the consequent career prospects. 





Relating Career Prospects to Career Roles 

While there are many individual roles in organisations, with people concerned to 
develop career paths, it is important to identify the major types of career role 
and the factors underlying them. In the model above, which outlines perceived 
career prospects, the two factors of experience/expertise (competence) and 
achievement were singled out. If we extend this to identify the factors underlying 
promotion through various roles to a senior managerial position, we should relate 
achievement specifically to the capacity to manage factor/[18,25). 

The capacity to manage others mvolves not only the desire, but the ability to 
exercise influence in a managerial role. There are many people who would desire 
to reach a senior organisational level and have lots of people reporting m to them. 
However, many do not have the interpersonal skills and ability to tolerate ambigutty, 
while at the same time giving direction for action and achieving results through 
people. 

Therefore, the capacity to manage others is a very difficult concept to measure. 
However, most people know what it means. There are people who voluntarily 
indicate when they have reached what they believe to be their preferred level. 
As a business acquaintance indicated, “T have just refused promotion to the Director 
level because I believe that I am doing a job which is appropriate to my capabilties.’’ 
It is always the temptation to take on more than we can do if only because the 
incentives, such as the rewards, the status and the fringe benefits that tend to 
go with managerial roles, are attractive. 

However, as Jacques/18} has indicated, there are individual differences in capacity, 
and this relates to management as much as it does to any other aspect of life. 

Therefore, achievement can be applied to the managerial role capacity just as 
much as it can be applied to a sporting role such as a golfer or tennis player. Then, 
a comparison can be made between a person’s career prospects and specific roles. 
The model in Figure 4 outhnes the factor of managerial capacity contrasted with 
the area of work factor. This produces four major roles which have been named 
as the specialist, the adviser, the supervisor and the executive. 


The Specialist 

Specialists are a vital part of any organisation. They usually have very narrow 
experience in a particular area, such as a research chemist working on one product 
or an engineer on one machine. In so far as they have penetrated their particular 
discipline or function to a considerable degree, they do it within narrow boundaries. 

Very often they have a low inclination to manage others. Their key mterest is 
in pursuing that which they know best. They often like to do their work in their 
own way and with the mmimum of interference. Very often they will not wish to 
have the responsibilities of administration or of managing others. 

Such people are very important in research and development, in planning jobs 
and in other work requiring concentrated endeavour assessing specific issues in 
depth. While such work must be done and must be done well, it is unlikely that 
people with such an orientation will make successful managers. They have neither 
the interest in doing so, nor the experience. While they may be highly achievement 
orientated in their discipline, their achievement level in terms of management is low. 
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Figure 4. 
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However, where a specialist shows an interest in managing others his/her ex- 
perience and work allocation will need to change m order that he/she gains op- 
portunities as an adviser, a supervisor and an executive. 


The Adviser 

Advisers usually also have a low concern for managing others. However, in con- 
trast to the specialist, they operate on a very wide basis of experience and 
knowledge. The very nature of their job involves them in working with a variety 
of clients in different parts of the business. The accounting or finance person, 
for example, will usually have a wide understanding of the systems applying to 
production and sales and be able to make a substantial contribution to the Per- 
sonnel Department in terms of wage costs. Through their discipine they, therefore, 
pick up a very wide understanding of the business. This stands m contrast, for 
example, to the specialist chemist whose area of expertise does not facilitate the 
crossing of organisational boundaries. 

The adviser, therefore, may have wide experience but little interest in manag- 
ing subordinates. While their achievement orientation in terms of managing is usually 
low they may have high personal needs for achievement within their discipline 
or function. However, if a person who is in the adviser role shows mterest in the 
managerial role, it is important he/she gain a leadership position in the super- 
visory and then executive roles to test his/her abilities and achievement. 


The Supervisor 
The supervisor is a generic term to cover those people who have a high capacity 





to manage others, but only within narrow functions and disciplines. They enjoy Achieving the 


taking on integrating and administering tasks, but do so within specific and limited 
areas of knowledge and experience. These are usually confined to their traditional 
area of technical trammg. They have not usually gone beyond that knowledge and 
training to acquire the language and skills of the other functions. An example could 
be the foreman in charge of the engmeering maintenance area. 

However, where a person shows an interest and ability in managing it is important 
to assess his/her performance by widening his/her range of experience and 
developmg his/her competence. This can only come through real experience on 
different jobs at levels 4 and above. 


The Executive 

Executtves are the people who understand the three roles that we have mentioned 
and who bring about an overall approach to what has become known as general 
management. They have a high capacity for achievement in managing others. They 
have acquired wide experience and expertise through various job changes and 
self-development activities. Their competence is therefore widely based so they 
can assess organisational issues on a broad front. 

It is important to emphasise that whereas these roles have been found to be 
of key importance they do not in themselves guarantee success. People can have 
a high desire to manage others and have wide experience but they may not have 
the interpersonal skills or political awareness to carry out their managerial functions. 

Therefore a person can be in an executive position but a passenger m terms 
of his/her contribution. Likewise, someone in a specialist role can be a performer 
in that role, but would be a passenger m one of the other roles. 

So, in assessing people’s careers, we need to examine their strengths in relation 
to particular roles. As shown m Figure 5, for every role we need to assess a person’s 


contribution. 
Spoon | 
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Some Implications 
Clearly, a person’s mterpersonal/political skills and his/her leadership style have 
a lot to do with his/her overall success as a manager. However, from this work, 
far more attention needs to be paid to the person’s mdividual desire to manage 
and capacity to achieve in that role as a basic measure of potential. Few 


organisations, when selecting new managers from outside, put sufficient emphasis : 


on these issues. Equally, alongside this needs to be the recognition of experience 
being related to outputs rather than just a series of involvements with different 
kinds of work. 

Overall, it is possible to conclude a number of strategically important issues 
which organisations need to address if they are to obtain the people who are best 
equipped to manage the organisation in the future. It is important to have a policy 
which enables the lessons of the present research to be put mto practice. This 
would certainly include many of the following pomts: 


@ People should be tested through experience in various roles and enabled 
to gravitate to that which is their strongest role. 

© The reward structure of the organisation should provide status as well as 
fmancial comparability to those who excel m specialist and advisory roles. 

@ An organisation should enable people to assess themselves as specialists, 
advisers, supervisors and executives through direct experience. 

@ An organisation should be sufficiently decentralised to enable people at a 
young age to have profit and loss responsibility to test the capacity to manage. 

@ There should be opportunities for people to have an early chance to take 
on leadership positions where they will have the various interpersonal issues 
to manage. 

@ A structure should be which facilitates the movement of people to meaningful 
jobs in different parts of the business where competence at a wide level 
can be tested through experience. 

@ An organisation should be sufficiently flexible for people to have the 
opportunity to experience the work of other functions and jomt endeavour 
through assignments to projects or task forces. 

@ It should be an organisation where mdividuality is encouraged but with 
equally high pressure to meet the targets on time with high standards. 

© It should be an organisation where career development is taken as a serious 
part of managing at all levels. 


Summary 

The eight levels of experience m career development as set out m Figure 1, provide 
a basis for considering the specific traming and development required for staff 
at different levels. At each level there are new and challenging demands made 
on managers. We need to identify and differentiate the training required. The work 
of Mumford[26,27] and Revans[28,29} provides sound guidelines based on an action 
research format. Moreover, Wills has shown how such learning can be incorporated 


f 





into a practical educational structure at the postgraduate level involving companies 
who sponsor individuals who work on key projects as the central element in their 
learning. 

These are the directions we must consider for the future m order that 
management education and management development come closer together in 
helpmg managers make the transitions effectively between the various levels of 
the organisation identified. 
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